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THE following pages are publialied in accordance with tlii 
wishes of a lar^e number of the leading Earopeana ana 



Chinese resident in the Colony. 

The letters addressed to tlie Resident Conneillor of Penang 
and to Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P. (one of which, together with 
the figures, constitute " The Proofs ") were drawn by me, at the 
reqaest of the Cbiueae leaders, in snpport of the prayer for q,. 
Royal Commission of enquiry. The figures were taken from thn 
Blue Books and Official lleports, by clerks acting under my im 
Btructiona but employed by the Chinese leaders. The who]^_ 
was of necessity hurriedly got together, and, in consequence, deals 
much less comprehensively with affairs in the Native States than 
the importance of these affairs would justify. In respect to 
claims, the basis least favourable to Penang was adopted, for 
the double reason that it is absolutely indisputable, and though 
the minor ground of complaint, yet more than sufficient justifica- 
tion of the Chinese and European demand for a Royal Commis- 
sion. As to the figures brought out (startling though they be),jl 
they give but a faitit idea of the inequitable character of the treat^ 
ment complained of, because there is no evidence of any consider- 
able sum of money having been spent on Penang by the Govern- ' 
ment in the period between the transfer of the Colony and the year 
1875, while there is undeniable proof that very large sums were 
spent on Singapore, but as I was not able to lay hands on the 
official records for the period in question, this further exposure 
remains as a duty for those who shall conduct the required enquiry. 
^' IE the whole mass of grievances conld be stated by one 

individual, there would be no need for a Commission of enquiry, 
but because of Lha e^iormoiin number of remediabifl afflictions, 
it is advisablo to take evidence from all classes iu all of the 
Settlements and in the Protected States, and it is tor that reason 
than an enquiry is demanded. It is desired in the form of a 
Royal Commission, because everyone in the Colony who is fitted 
to sit on a Commission of enquiry is interested in the vital quea- 
tioDs at issue, and because, iu vital questions of State Statesmm ' 
are the only ft Judges. 

As the demand proceeds from Penang it is not only natural^ 
that Penang grievances should be specially mentioned, but it ia 
neceaaary, because if she did not shew a clear knowledge of her 
^«Ca grievaacBa she could not expect that her appeal for general 
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■ireform would carry weight. The Penang griovances 
ever — grave aa they nndoubtecily are — form comparatively only 
a little part of the whole, and the objects aimed at would, if 
realized, save not merely Penang but the Colony; for although , 
the former ia immfdialchj threatened by the wrong policy, 
inequitable treatment, and want of representation complained 
of, it can be seen that a continuance of these evils would lead 
I to the decay and ultimate extinction of the trade of all the other 
^Settlements, and that of the States as well, 

TIie'o?i;'ec(.» are stated in the Petition, but some of them are 
Imade more clear in the Introduction, which also states the posi- 
1 generally, and the circumstances that led up to the demand 
Jlor enquiry. 

I the rending of a 17 years record of hard facta in one 
long chapter would be a heavy strain on some, I have, in 
lending the MHS. to the prpsn, given names to certain parts, and 
Pit is hoped that this partial division, together with the arrange- 
ment adopted in the "Index to Contents," will facilitate 
reference to important features of questions tliat are of vital 
importance to all whose future prospects are bound up with 
'ihose of the Colony ; bnt the readers who wish to understand the 
josition raust read "the Proofs" aa one nnbrolcen statement, 
jfeecause the facta bear on each other in so many different ways, 
(that to consider them separately would bo like examining a 
detached brick, with a view to discovering the character of the 
house from which it had been separated. 

I am sori-y to have to warn evangelists against reading 

this record of truth : it would only spoil their tempers, and 

put all thought of prayer out of their heads. Lovers of 

fiction would equally waste time in reading the bonk, for it is 

a stern tale of truth, whicli, though teeming with exciting 

. records of "blundering and plnndei'ing," has neither heroine nor 

I liero in it. It was written for thinking laymen who have in their 

■ liearts the Anglo-Saxon love of justice, and that life saving 

I courage which can neither be disarmed by the antagonism or 

Ifavonra of men, nor lured into inaction by the fascinations of 

"the fair." 

I Penano, Gth Noveviher, 1893. 
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Delivery of the Petition praying for a Royal Commis- 
sion of enquiry, and the covering letter 

Two letters to Henry Laboucbere, Esq., M. P. 

Letter from Mr. Laboucbere intimating the presenta- 
tion of the Petition to the Secretary of State, 
and copy of the letter sent by Mr. Labonchere 
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LETTER TO THE CHIEF OF PENANG, 
I Covering copy of "tlie Proofs," and giving the fol- 
lowing figures ; — 
Soina spent on Singapore River and Har- 
bour $1,260,758 

f-Suma spent on facilities for the trade of 

Province Wellesley and Bindings ... 1,134,920 
Bums spent on facilities for the trade of 

Penang 14,063 



$5,810,4 
1,400,1 



I Bums spent on Roads& Bridges Singapore. 
Do. do. Penang... 

Local expenditure on " Works and Build- 
ings" Singapore (apparently) 
Local expenditure on " Works and Build- 
ings" I'enang (apparently) 
I Local expenditure on "Work sand Build- 
ings" Province Wellesley and Dind- 
ings (apparently) 

I Local expenditure on " Worksand Build- 
ings" Singfipore (practically) 

Local expenditure on " Works and Build- 
ings " Province Wellesley and Bind- 
ings (practiualiy) ,., ... ... 980. 

Local expenditure on " Works and Build- 
ings" Penang (practically) ... ,. 912, 

["Works and Buildings with Roads and 

Bridges taken together, Singapore... 5G,583, 
Do. Province Wellesley & Dindings, 2,1 15. 
Do Penang 1,2(50, 
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, $.'3,810,4 



|The sum of $491,608 spent on one work in Singapore 
during the years 1874-78, while only one year's 
expenditure, viz., $61,007, was entered in the 
" Expenditure Detailed " account. |80,184, 
spent in 1879 on the " completion " of the works 
that tad been "finished" in the previous year at 
a cost of $401,008. The sum of $1,359,013 paid 
oat of the General Revenae to the relief of Singa- 
pore ratepayers, while only $32,295 was paid on 
account of Penang Municipal work. Similarly 
uneven expenditure on Lighthouses, Public Insti- 
tutions, Gardens, &c. [Ajipendicea A, B. and C.) 
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The character of tlie movement ... ... „. 50 to 54 

Notes connected with "the Proofs" ,.. ,,. ... 55 to 56 

THE PROOFS. 

Definition of the objects o£ the Petition ... ... 59 to 60 

The Separate Character of the five Settlements. 

The future of Penan^ dependent on its facilities for 
transit trade. The different nature of the in- 
terests of the settlers of Province Wellealey and 
the Bindings. The abortive effort to initiate 
the latter as a rival to Penang. The magnitude 
of the threatened vested interests of Peoang. 
The bolstering of the interests of Pahang specu- 
lators by Penang money while the interests of the 
latter were shelved. The Penang public years 
ago appealed for fair play. Delusive promises. 
The Province and Dindinga officially recognised 
as separate from Ponang, The injustice of arti- 

Ificially beggaring Penang by using her money 
for the development of theoretical "rivals." 
Natural transfer of trade not possible; the 
narrowness of the object of the fictitious theory. 
Extensive development of trade impossible under 
a system of centralisation. The interests of the 
Settlements being different, the difference should 
be recognised equitably. The deficits of non- 
self-supporting Settlements should be made good 
from the revenues of all the prosperous ones, and 
not by Penang alone. The throttlingoE Penang. 
The figures startling. Obscurenesa of the system 
of accounting. Home check useless without 
local knowledge ... .. ... ... ... 60 1 

The Legislative Council and the Administration. 
The want of knowledge, absence of sympathy ; orders 
proportionably wrong. The Chief of Penang 
practically shut out of the Council : his scathing 

■ speech. Exposure of the ridiculous proportion 
of representation. "Samples" of the results. 
The Hon. D. Comrie's irrefutable testimony. 
The Hon. J. M. Vermont reluctantly owns the 
truth. The Hon. T. Shelford admits the over 
ceutralizatioDj the withdrawal of power from 



Emof Penang, and the wretchedness of the 
ayBtem under which every little Penang detail 
has to be referred to absent Singaporeans. The 
Chief of Penang again falls upon the ajstem. 
Mr. Shelford's principal datevient an incontro- 
vertible argument in favour of a Royal Commis- 
sion of enquirtj. The Singaporean dread o£ 
Buch a commission. The "experience" of the 
Singapore merabera at variance with the con- 
clusions they based on it. Singapore members 
when delivering their speeches forgot the fact 
they had previously pressed on the attention of 
the Secretary of State. The Colonial Secretary's 
principal argument recoils on the head of the 
Colonial Engineer 



3 to 70 
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! The Relative treatment of the Northern Settlements. 
Disproportionate espenditufe. The wreck of the 
Colonial Secretary's "experience." The absur- 
dity of the system. Comparison of the system 
Tvith the principle enunciated by the Governor. 
Penang supports herself, maintains two of the 
non-selfsupporting Settlements, contributes to 
the maintenance of the third, defrays Singapore 
expenses, and is rewarded by the cheering in- 
timation that she is to be ultimately exlivguinhed. 
unsuitable Character of the practice which has 
prevailed 70 bi 

Stubborn facts and awkward figures. 
Singapore fattened, and Penang starved ; Weld Quay 
Reclamation. Singapore River. Singapore Har- 
bour Works. Penang Harbour Works. Penang 
passenger trade. Schools of Singapore and 
Penang. Singapore Libraries, Museums etc. 
Best site for Penang trade blocked. "Works 
and Buildings" North and South, Singapore 
Reclamation. Penang nnade to provide her own 
Water works and part of Singapore's as well. 
Unreliable character of the *' Expenditure De- 
tailed" account. Government generously makes 
a present to Penang, and thereby unthinkingly 
transfers a sea wall expenditure from its own 
shoulders to those of the Penang Municipal 
ratepayers, but recovers its presume of mind and 
out of the general revenue pays tor tho Singa- 
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Coode's Scheme, Engineer of his own scheme, 
Counsel therefor, drawer of the Committee's 
Report, and, judge in Ids own cause. Penang 
debarred from introducing evidence in an enquiry 
professedly concerning Fenang, The Hon. T. C. 
Bogaardt unwillingly stands out as an advo- 
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need to fear competition if not neglected. Major 
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John Coode^s Report proving that it is the only 
2Jracticahle port in the locality. 'J'he sacrifice of 
property by artificially centralizing trade in a 
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danger of being wrecked at a time when neiv 
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there would be no capitalists. The Europeans 
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tually cease to exist. Even Singapore (for whose 
benefit confidence would have been destroyed) 
would cease to be known. The evil influence 
already felt. Trade diverted. A State pays tens 
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Administration and Representation. 

e impossibility of any linman being satisfactorily 
performing the duties thrown upon the Governor. 
The urgent need of decentralization on a system 
that will rond(»r it impossible for an official to 
make a series of colossal blunders and escape the 
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Penan g, illustrated by the career of the Graving 
Dock Monopolists— Docks closed — Shipways cor- 
nered — Shipowners at the mercy of monopolists. 
Berthage should be worked by a Port Trust in 
the public interests ... ... ... ... 102 to 105 

The Graving Docks. 

he cause of the evils. The directors nominated to 
the Council by one Governor after another. 
Penang Revenue spent outside under the 
flimsy cover of a name. Radical speeches and 
Conservative votes. The "enterprise" of the 
monopolists should be rewarded by taking over 
the property in the interests of the public. The 
building of Graving Docks by Government the 
only alternative ; that course justified, but leni- 
ency recorawiended. The Act for the acquisition 
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of property in the interests of the public. 
Graving" ])ocks necessary to ships as air is to 
man. Quality of mercy monopolies possess. 
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•Roads, Streets and Bridges, Sin- 
gapore... 

Do. Penang ... 

Do. P. W. and 

Dindings. 

Do. Unlocated. . . 



$772,769 
348,649 

1,134,920 
60,591 



la to Iq.- 
II to Ilfe.- 



-Details of Roads, Streets and Bridges in 

Penang, I*. Wellesle}^ and Dindings ... ii to xx 

•Roads, Streets & Bridges pro- 
vided by the Penang Muni- 
cipal ratepayers $379,278 xxi to xxiii 



III.— Part of the cost of tbe " Im- 
provement and Maintenance 
of Singapore River" (see 
also Appendix xxi) 

IV. — Works connected with the 
Harbour of Singapore 



$463,304 
797,450 



V. — Schools, Singapore ... ... $913,839 

VI. — Schools, Penang, P. Wellesley 

and Dindings ... ... 500,646 

VII.— Buildings for Public use. Sin- $117,529 

gapore . 

VIII.— Do. Penang... 3,343 



XXIV 
XXV 

xxvi 

xxvii 
xxviii 

xxviii 



IX. — Current Repairs to "Public 

(Govt.) Buildings," Sin- 
gapore... 

Do. Penang, P. Wel- 

lesley & Dindings. 



$306,284 
177,876 
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« Works and Buildings" Sin- 
gapore... $5,810,455 
Do. P. Wellesley and 

Bindings ... 980,832 

Do. Penang 912,192 



Xa toXg'. — Details of Works and Buildings, Penang, 

Province Wellesley and Bindings 
XI. — Singapore Reclamation ... $650,921 
XIL— Do. Waterworks ... $571,792 



XIII. — Do. Recreation grounds 
Penansr do. 



?48,894 
20,403 



XXX 

xxxi to Ixxii 
Ixxiu 
Ixxiii 

Ixxiv 



XIV. — Grants to Singapore Muni- 
cipal Bridges ... ... $139,357 

Grants to Singapore Muni- 
cipal Roads ... ... 10,255 

XlVa. — The Singapore Municipality paid $03,262 
to Government as interest on loans, but 
in the same period received from Gov- 
ernmen* $166,793 in grants ... 

XlVfc.— Cost of Singapore New Har- 
bour Road extension ... - $83,186 
Cost of construction of Ginting 

Pass, Penang ... ... 81,476 

XV. — Grants to Singapore Gardens. $151,473 
Do. Penang do. ... 41,022 



XVI.— 



Do. Singapore Public 

Institutions... $143,791 
Do. Penang do. ... 18,000 



XVII. — Political Pensions charged to 

Singapore . . . 
Do. charged to Penang. 



$66,363 
172,010 



XVIII. — Singapore Lighthouses 
Penang do. 



Ixxv 



Ixxvi 



Ixxvii 



Ixxviii 



Ixxviii 



Ixxix 



$347,887 

81,545 Ixxxtolxxxi 



XIX. — Total Grants, Gratuities and 

Charitable Allowances, 

Singapore $624,387 

Do. Penang, P. Wellesley 

and Dindings . . . 84,739 



Ixxxii 



Appendix. 

XX. — Heterogeneous Mass,unlocated $2,627,397 

Do. located... 1,717,524 

XXI. — Singapore River expenditure. $771,986 

XXII. — Cost of the Singapore Admi- 
nistration... . ... $3,986,496 

Do. Penang, P. Welles- 
le}', and Bindings 
Administration ... 



1,622,444 



XXIII. — Interest credited to Singapore 

but disputed for good rea- 
sons shewn 

XXlIIa. — Profit on Copper and Silver 

Coin, also largely belonging 
to Penang but credited to 
Singapore ... 

XXIVa. — Light Dues collected in India 

all credited to Singapore ... 
XXIV. — Straits Light Dues credited to 
Singapore ... 



$941,053 



A portion of the sums in 

dispute $2,476,334 

Straits Light Dues credited to 
Penang 



$153,113 



XXV. — Revenue from land belonging 
to the Colony, but credited 
as under : — 

Singapore 
Penang 

Another portion of the sums 
in dispute ... 



$864,890 
129,008 

$993,898 



Pages. 

Ixxxiii 
Ixxxiv 



Ixxxv 



Ixxxvi 



716,931 


Ixxxvii 


111,925 


Ixxxix 


$706,425 


Ixxxviii 



XXVI.— Stamps :— 

Postage. Eevenue. Judicial. 

Singapore... $917,315 $1,902,759 $591,714 

Penang ... 303,008 968,172 476,591 

XXVII.— Licenses, Singapore $17,596,722 

Do. Penang 11,729,201 

Shewing in the one great source of revenue the 
following ratio : — 

Singapore ... ... ... ... 3 

Penang ... ... ... ... 2 



>xciii to xci 



Appendix. Pages. 

XXVIIL— Number of Houses : - 

Singapore ... ... ... 25,196 

Province Wellesley ... 23,904 

Penang ... ... ... 19,757 

Bindings ... ... .. 799 

Population and Representation. 

The Nortliern Settlements, popu- 
lation ... 235,618 

Do. do. Mem- 

bers of Council ... ... 3 

Singapore Settlement, popula- 
tion ... 184,534 

Do. do. Mem- 

bers of Council ... ... 11 

XXIX. — Part cost of the Colonial steamer 
which is under steam for a few 
weeks in each year ... ... $29,169 per annum 




AFFAIRS OP THE COLONY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

E^^OR the information of thost; who mny not knowj 
i^^ it may be stated that what is officially styled ' 
'^The Colony of the Straits Settlemoiits " includes only 
five places, viz. : — Penaiig, founded 1786 ; Province 
"^ellesley, founded 1800; Singapore, founded 1819a 
Malacca, ceded by Holland 1824; Bindings,* ceded bifl 
t^e Sultan of Perak 182G. 
' What howevei" really coustitatea " The Colony," are those 
parts of the Malay Peniusala ivhicli include the tiv^e Protectee 
StH'tes, together with Province Wellesley, DindiiifiH, Malacca, anii* 
the two siiippiiig porta, viz., the Islands oF Singapore and Penang. 
The Idtter is separated from the Peninsula only by its barboar, 
wbicU is equally the harbour of tbe Peninsula, {or it is incom- 
parably the l)est liarhour along its whola coast line. The 
tX'rritoi'7 of His Uighnesa tho Sultan o£ Johore stands 
bi-twi^en Singapore and the tail end at the States, yet Singapore 
regards itself as the Colony, and argues for the centralization of 
thtt trade of a future great country in the Island so separated 
from its tail. When, however, the altered conditions of the 
surroundings of the two Chief Settlements (Penang and 
Singapore) are recognised — as inevitably they must be, there will 
flo longer be conHicting interests, because although the principal 
Beat of Government will necessarily be situated centrally instead 
of in ita present far off locality, yet that will cause no 
heartburnings even in Singapore, for trade will then develop 
80 rapidly and so estonsivoly thnt general saiisfuction will result. 

• Ceaaion onfirmed in tie Panglor treaty of 1874, Placed under the 
(rupsrinteodeBce at Ciiptnin Lloyd 1487- Takpu under Singapors oduimis- 
tration 1S86. TTirown back at Pemmg IflSS, after the failure of the uttempt 
I JluKUnfiS & [ival to the natural port of tho Peninaula. 



The Protected States catne aiider the benofiuial intlueiioe of 
' English guidance through the action of Gnvernor Sir Andrew 
Clarke, who in 1874 took ateps thiit led to the stationing of 
British Reaidetits in the Stntes of Perak, Selangor and Siingei 
UjoDg "to advise their Riilera respecting the collection of 
revenue and goiieral expenditure," iind since that time the 
small States forming the Negri Sembilan and the Stats of 
Pahang liave similarly coma under British guidance and pro- 
tection. 

Supreme authority in the States is said to be vested in 

State Councils, consisting of the Native Chiefs, their trusted 

headmen, and the principal British officials, but the Residents 

J are directly under the Governor of " The Straits SettlpioentB," 

|[Vand in each Slate under the Resident there is a staff of British 

lis, who carry on the adiniuiHtration in accDrdiinua with 

official views. The natives nre fi-ieiidly, and the chiefs (being 

iufinitely richer and safer than they could be by any effort of 

their own) are pleased with the British rule— as they may well 

be — bat the horn and naturalised British suiijects are not pleased, 

■:aiid it is not merely the public view that differs from the official 

■view, but officiais differ one from the other. 

A great part of the Peninsula is rich in mineral wealth, of 
enormous agricultural capacity, and has (considered in conjunction 
with the harbour capacity of Penang) all of the natural cha- 
racteristics that are required to make a great colony. Y<-\. thire 
A great want. It is felt that numerous and importiuit changes 
laHire needed to encourage theintroductiou of capital, without which 
L.fintstantial progress is impossible, but that willi the needed 
r.peform the Colony (for the States are separated From it oidy in 
[■ .name) will become one of the ricbeat under the British Grown, 
I Tht* Slates have been hampered in many ways : first of all 
rhpcHUse, being new to the ways of civdization, it whs m-ct^ssary 
I" to fuel the way ; next, by too many duties bf ing thrown on one 
I individual, namely, the Governor; and again by His Excellency's 
I :Beed of advice from ruercantile men, while there exists no body 
7 -combining among its members the diversity of interests that 
li'Snaures the representation of all sides of important questions. 

The first difficulty hiia been surmounted, the way 
has beer, felt, and the States are now ripn for the intro- 
dui'tion of a code of laws bused on the experience of the 
fiOJ't, and having rp,gard to the knowji necetidtiiis of ike 
future, and the aettiemetit of this very importaut cjuestion 



alone requires the presence of a Commission composed of men 
who have no local interests and are free from bias. There are, 
however, many other questions that cannot be settled satisfac- 
torily under the existing conditions. There are vital questions 
between the masses and the monopolists of Singapore, others 
between these monopolists and the unanimous community of 
Penang; there are questions of administration between the 
highest officials, and questions bet^.een the people and the 
Government, none of ichich can be finally settled until rejyresenta- 
tion is no longer a mere theory. The questions at issue do not 
come within the province of the legal Justices, and cannot be 
judged fairly except by Statesmen sitting as a Commission and 
taking the whole evidence on all sides. 

As to the shipping ports, they are both situated conveniently 
for vessels bound to and from Europe, China, Japan, &c., but 
in respect to trade between the Colony and British India, 
Burmah, &c., Penang is nearer by about 400 miles, and (having 
regard to the future) better, because of its central situation. In 
respect to local trade Penang's situation and the perfect shelter 
of her harbour makes her the natural port of transhipment for 
the trade of Perak, Selangor and Pahang, all that is wanting 
being a few miles of railway. Singapore is suited for that of 
Sungei Ujong and Negri Sembilan, and is also suitably situated 
for trade with Manila, Java, and one side of Siam. On the other 
hand, Penang is the natural shipping centre for the trade of 
Sumatra, Acheen and the Northern States bolonging or tributary 
to Siam, and when it is remembered that the imports and 
exports of all these places, together with those of the States 
adjacent to Penang must be carried to a convenient and suita- 
ble centre for transhipment, and that Penang is the only centre 
embodying these conditions, the great future there is for the 
Settlement becomes apparent — a future which she cannot miss 
except by a continuance of the policy which has no analogy to 
anything hitherto known. The policy, it is true, would block 
Penang (and so far cheer Singapore), but it would also retard 
the development of the Native States, and that would not help 
Singapore. She cannot develop the Peninsula, and if she could 
get it to a stage representing a tenth part ot* its capabilities, 
she could not economically accommodate the trade that would 
result, besides, even if she could do all the work, there is no just 
reason, why the Government should help her to do so by exclud- 
ing Penang, to the ruin of her property-holders and the neglect of 
Im-perial interests. 



^^^^ peril 



> far as agriciil turnl development is concerned, there is at 
Breaent what may fairly he termed general Btagnntion in a countpy 
which {worked on broad inincled views) could feed milUona of 
peoplej and profitahty employ tens of millions sierling, for all 
parts of the world require what the Native States have been 
jjroved capable of producing. As to workers ; (he u-orld is full 
f men who leant u-ork. It is almost equal ly/((i/ of capital seeJcing 
mfe investment. Nor is the stagnation due to a WHnt of power 
1 throw the States open to investors, for all thu Residents 
"invite them to come, but it is due pnrtly to the non-existence of 
a policy conceived on broad lines that would justly recognise 
the utility of each part of the Colony, and partly to the absence 
qi laws that would give investors the sense of security that 
Ijnstifiea largo outlay. 

In fact there can he no certain improvement until the 
present and possible futnre conflicting opinions of high officials 
are rendered harmless, by one code of sound law.=i, and a well 
considered liberal policy, "flniily laid down and persistently 
followed." Then development will be rapid and continnoiiSj 
because though "men niiiy come and men may go," those who 
come will know what to do and what to expect, and although at 
present most of the officials think differently, such certain laws 
would relieve them of care, and reduce the labour of adminis- 
tration to what it should be; whereas, a continuance of the 
existing conditions would multiply their autocratic functions 
ithout providing "the hand rails" that even Emperors find 
tecessary for their own yeace of mind and the good of the countriea 

govhrn. 

Many in the Colony argue for the annexation of tho States, 
lelieving that to be the short way to the representative form of 
Tovernmeu t desired by all who are anxious to see general pros- 
perity. Then there are those who argue against anuesation, be- 
cause they do not see the utility of Government on broad views ; 
but there is a third section (and it forms the great majority) 
which believes that all the disagreeable details of annexation 
would be avoided, and all its advantages obtained, by a mid 
course. That section includes among its numbers all races and 
all classea in the Colony, and while (because of the varying 
nature of the interests of each class) there are various shades of 
opinion in respect to detail, the great majority agree in one 
main opinion, which may be defined as follows ; — That proposed 
■.nnexation would present uncertainties to the minds of Nqi' 




Chiefs, to the Bi-itwh puUic and lo the Imperial Government, t 
as would pTi,hahIy require years of com^ideration and delate hefori 
any satisfactory conclusion could he arrived at ; and fiirLliennopea 
that the desirable Extenifion of thi sj/stem of -protection, and thA 
introduction of modern vieu's of government into other IStatea thnj 
would be {freiitly benefitted by llieso elements of civilization n 
riches, might he checked by the annexation of the Protected StuteaA 
and lliat, in oi'der to obtain the reform which tlie whole un-J 
official Bection of Ihe Colony desires, annexation is not necesJ 
snry; hecanse the Govei-nmcnt oftheStates being already in,tht, 
hands of the British, whose power is practically absolute, the onlyi 
question to be answered is, whether the Juture prosperity of thm 
country would he best secured under the government of q^ 
» pure and simple, or by a blend of the whole of the elements thof 
have collectively made the prosperity of every country which ha! 
from junglo developed into greatness. 

As there cau be but one truthful answer to the question J 
there should be no hesitation in taking the maximum good oad 
of British rulers, and, put briefly, that means the adoption qJH 
laKs clear, suitable, and, applicable throughout, iogclher with q 
hroad policy and an efficient liberal form of representation. 

As to representation, its want is felt not merely in tha 
States, but in evei-y part of the Colony, Singapore not exceptet" 
for even there only certain interests receive attention, and tfaea^ 
are absurdly over-represented. 

As to Penang, she suffers not merely from thi", stagnation 
that is caused by a want of confidence, but in every conceivable 
way in which she can aufferj excepting perhaps epidemic ; for 
exemption from which. Heaven and the Municipal authorities 
are alone to be thanked, tier harbour being one of the finest 
in the world, Penang would, thi-ougb it, if not handicapped, get 
a fail' share of the trade that does exist; but she is not repre- 
sented except theoretically. Her revenues have been unfairly 
drawn from her and spent on the development of other places, 
while money was required for her own preservation. She has 
been hampered seriously, and generally treated as a plai 
unworthy of preservation, while in point of fact anyone ' 
not wilfully blind can see that she is the natural centre of th{^ 
trade of the Colony. This however (under the existing systeni 
of representation) is her misfortune, because the unreasonini 
fear that unless these natural advautages are neutralized, Singa- 
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pore will be entirely wiped out, has led her Legislative Council 
members (who have *' had matters rtll their own way") to shelve 
Penang's just demands, and spend her money otherwise than 
in her interests. 

The settlers representing Penang investments, amounting 
to something over fifty millions of dollars, have long felt the 
j)7'essitre, and have from year to year appealed and protested, hut 
without obtaining any satisfaction, and observing at length that 
it was useless to appeal to the local Government in Singapore, 
the people felt that there could be no remedy except through 
the Secretary of State ; but before any decisive course of action 
was determined on, Singapoiean tactics began to operate with 
the aim of perpetuating the policy, and that settled Penang's 
course of action. 

His Excellency the Governor had been used to the policy 
in different capacities for about thirteen years, and it was 
during his term of office as Governor that it had become accen- 
tuated ; so that a Petition praying for his continuance in office 
necessarily meant a desire for a continuance of the policy. Fore- 
seeing this the Singaporean leaders (who pride themselves on 
their parochial tactics) induced their Chinese friends to get up 
a petition. It seemed "an artless thing" when viewed without 
the light striking on it, but when held under the light 
it was seen through. Under the cover of a compliment 
to the Governor it meant : " We do not mention the 
" policy, the system of administration, representation, nor any 
^' one of the numerous important matters that are ruled by the 
Governor with the consent of the Secretary of State, but inas- 
much as we ask Your Lordship to renew the term of office of 
^^ the administrator who believes in things as they are, it goes 
^' without saying that we want no change in any of these things,^' 

The Singapore-born petition was to be a Chinese expression 
of puhJic opinion with the Europeans looking on approvingly, 
but the trick was a little too much for the Penang Chinese, and 
(excepting about 300 of the friends of the Opium Farmers, who 
can hardly be called independent of the Government) they 
rejected that petition, and resolved to carry the war into the 
enemy's camp by applying to the Secretary of State for a Royal 
Commission of Enquiry. The entire community teas with the 
Penang Chinese in the object, but the Governor's Penang friends 
(led by Mr, J. Y, Kennedy, President of the Municipal Commis- 






sioners and lately tlie Pcnang Member of the Legislative Comicil), 
with the view of ultimately agreeing on a statement of the case 
such as would not hurt the feelings of any one, managed so as 
to give His Excellency and the Legislative Council an opportu- 
nity of joining in the request ; but the considerately put and 
well meant request was not appreciated. Incapable of compre- 
hending that an outraged communit}^ could content itselt' with a 
mild request, if it really had the knowledge that would enable it 
to ram home its demand by proofs incontrovertible, the Council, 
or rather the Singapore section of it (and that means practically 
the whole so far as power is concerned) misjudged the deeply 
and widely felt need of reform. The Colonial Secretary lost his 
inemor}^, while the Colonial Engineer and the leader of the 
unofficials lost their heads. They interpreted an act of kindness 
as one of impotence, snapped at the hand that was stretched out 
to save them, and to yoars of neglect they added wanton insult, 
borne up totteringly by a shew of fanciful figures and a series 
of absurd assertions. 

The Penang members voted for the motion, and (excepting 
His Excellency Sir Cliarles Warren) the Singapore members 
voted solidly against it, unmindful of the fact that the solidity 
of their groundless vote was one of the strongest possible proofs of 
the justice of Penan g^s comjdaints resting as they ^professedly 
did, on wrongs due to '* the want of representation^^ tchich the 
Singapore vote proved. Now, who made the mistake ? Was 
it the Governor's l-*enang friends, who honestly believed that 
His Excellency and the Council would join in the request 
for an impartial tribunal ; was it the gi*eat majority of Penang 
who, while differing from their conservative friends in that 
belief, joined in their action, foreseeing that even a Singapore 
adverse vote ivould render the primary cause of the evils un- 
deniable ; or, was it the Singaporeans who, representing only a 
small section of a community of 185,000 people, endeavoured to 
block the appointment of impartial judges in a grave dispute, by 
unblushingly using a voting power of nearly four to one of the 
Penang members, representing 225,000 people, and with this 
additional difference, that whereas the Singapore vote did not 
represent the general public of Singapore, the Penang vote repre- 
sented a perfectly unanimous puhlic. 

The Singapore political geniuses of course did not mean to 
prove the justice of Penang's complaint of the want of represent- 
ation; but they had been presented with the alternative of 
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admitting the fact hy voting with the Penan g memhers, of proving 
it by voting against them, and with the peculiarity of judgment 
that has characterised their career, they elected to prove the 
case which they protested against. 

It may seem incredible that they did protest, but it is none 
the less true ; the reader, however, will be further astonished by 
the officially recorded facts collated and reproduced in " The 
Proofs," which will be found in the pages following those on 
which the preliminary letters are reprinted. 



THE LATEST TESTIMONY OF THE RESIDENT OF 
PERAK. 

AFTER the foregoing was in print, a hiffh authority on Nstirs J 
States matters — no leas a personnge than Mk. Fbans j 
Atbelstank SwettenhaMj C. M, G., presently Kesident of Perak, 
formerly Keaidentof Selangor, one of the best informed and one 
of the most accomplished members of the Civil Service to be 
found in these parts — published a series of articles in the Straits 
Times " About Perak," supporting the demand for a Royal Com- 
mieaioD of enquiry. 

Mr. Swettenham's evidence is valuable, not merely because 
he is well informed on official matters, but especially valuable 
because he did not intend to argue for such a Commission. So 
that he stands forth as one quite free from partisanship in tha 
movement for enquiry, which however, he supports in the follow- 
ing terms; "What has been said in earlier chapters proves that 
" the administration of Perak and the other st>ites under British 
" Protection has been strikingly successful. But can it continue , 
"on the same lines? That is the question for the immediate^M 

" futUTf. 

" The natural enquiry is 'why not let well alone ? ' and the 
"answer is given in a previous chapter. The States have out- 
" grown their long clothes. There are now too many valuable 
" interests at stake, too many Europeans, too large an official 
"service, too many important legal questions to decide, too many 
" different industries, and too many laws required to protect or 
" control too large a population for all these matters to be left 
" practically in the hands of one men, even when that one man's 
"authority is limited to the State of Perak with the Governor of 
" the Straits Settlements behind him, and then, even supposing 
" that all this were for the best, what is the position of Kesident 
"after all? In the face of existing instructions it would be 
" difficult to define " * * * Perak ia in danger of shipwreck 
"on the rock of personal authority." 

Is not this testimony in favour of the appointment of a 
Commission of enquiry composed of British Statesmen ? And if 
not, what is to take the place oi tha sdf-condemned "personal 
authority " ? Is the required solution to be left to a commission 
of Malays, whose utter powerlessness Mr. Swettenham proves in 
the following statement : " The Resident who, in his capacity of 
" adviser to the Sultan, of actnal head of the executive and sole 
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"meana of communication with the Governor, possesses a _ 
" probably u'ithout parallel." * * * " It may safely be affirmed 
" that whilst the power for gnoil is immense, the power for mia- 
" takes, for extravnpance, for fnvouritism, or for what can be 
"described as 'bullying' is greater tlian sboulil be placed in 
"any single hand. This is the real flaw, and it would be possi- 
" ble to shew that the danger is far from imaginary." 

Since therefore a commission of Malaya cannot come to the 
rescue, is it to be left to officials (whom Mr. Swettenham admits 
to be already overburdened with power and responsibility) to 
solve the problem of the required new constitution ? And if not, 
to whom then ? To a select party of Singapore unofficials who 
regard their little outlying island as the centre of the earth ? 
No, not even to the unanimous public of Henang — the. port of the 
Peninsula. The work of creating the new constitution, which 
Mr. Swettenham follows Penang in asking for, is work for the 
British Cabinet, and therefore it is for tliat Cabinet to make 
the necessary preliminary enquiries through statesmen of ita 
own appointment, who have no personal interest in the isane, 
and whose highest object is the best interests of the Empire 
which they live to serve. This fact may or may not have been 
apparent to Mr. Swett-enhani when he " re-discovered " what 
Penang had placed before the Secretary of State six moniha 
before, but however that may be, he cannot, and probably 1; 
no wish to get beyond his own statements, so that we have him, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, a convert to the Penang view, if 
not an independent discoverer of the same truth. 




THE HON'BLE D. COMRIE'S MOTION 

ASD 

THE PENANG MEETING. 

WHEN public opinion had reached the point of exasperatioii, 
the Chief of the Municipality (J. Y. Kennedy, J. P., &c.) 
the leader of the Bar (F, J. C. Ross, Acting Solicitor- 
General), and the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce (A. G. 
Wright, J. P., &c.), waited on the Hon'ble D. Comrie, with a view 
to have the question brought before the Legislative Council in a 
form that would meet the approval of even the most sensitive 
admirer of His Excellency the Governor, who it was believed 
would, together with his following in the Council, support the 
appeal for a Royal Commission, aud Mr. Comrie (agreeing 
with the views of the three gentlemen) forwarded notice of the 
following motion which he proposed to bring np at the next 
Meeting of Council: — "That His Excellency the Governor be 
"requested to ask for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
" (consisting of Commissioners unconnected with the Colony of 
"the Straits Settlements) to enquire into the relations between j 
" the various Settlements forming this Colony, and the disposal 
" of their respective revenues." 

The step taken was announced the same day in the ne 
papers, and an advertisement calling a public meeting, to be I 
held a fortnight later to support the motion, appeared in each 
iBBae of the daily paper, with a view on the one hand to give 
heated public opinion time to cool down, and on the other to 
gi'6 every one who might be opposed to the motion ample time 
to bring forward reasons against it. It turned out, however, 
lliat although the majority of the public wonld have preferred ' 
an appeal direct to His Lordship the Secretary of State, i 
one, except the Hon'ble J. M. Vermont, opposed the motion, 
^liile it was supported by many who were in favour of the 
alterastive form of appeal. 

The aim of the Committee (composed principally of theGover- 
Dot'a friends) was to avoid details, (a.3 these iu point would be sn re 
to hurt the feelings of the Singapore Members of Council) and thut 1 
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aim was rigidly adhered to, as will be seen from the report of 
the speeches. As to Mr. Vermont^s opposition to the motion and 
want of reason for his attitude, these features simply brought 
out more prominently the unanimity of public opinion, and 
the reasonableness of the demand. The following report of the 
meeting is reprinted from the Pinang Gazette of 22nd Febru- 
ary, 1893 :— 

The Meeting at the Town Hall. 

The largest meeting held in Penang for many years met in 
the Town Hall yesterday, in support of the motion of which Mr. 
Comrie gave notice. 

Mr. Glutton moved that Mr. A. G. Wright take the chair, 
and this was seconded by Mr. Presgrave. 

The Chairman, in opening proceedings said he thought that 
the size of the present meeting was very satisfactory, shewing as 
it did the general interest taken by the public in this important 
question. The meeting was called for the purpose of supporting 
the Hon. D. Comrie in the motion of which he had given notice 
for the coming meeting of Council. (Hear, hear,) The motion 
might be termed a strong one, embracing as it did such very 
wide issues, but inasmuch as a dangerous disease would not 
yield to mild measures but called for a sharp remedy, so the 
present state of Penang required vigorous action if we wished 
to effect an improvement. At one time Penang was the chie£ 
point in the Settlement and the seat of Government, but th^ 
rapid advance of Singapore, aided as it is by an almosti 
unique geographical position, speedily advanced it in importance 
beyond its older sister, and before long it became the head of ths 
Settlements and the seat of the Government. Much as W(5 
might regret that transfer, which naturally deprived us of num- 
berless advantages, we could not but allow that it was a wise 
and proper step, and we should not, and did not complain of it— 
"What we did complain of was the tendency, which was 
becoming every year more marked, to centralize the govern- 
ment of the whole Colony more and more in one place, fhear^ 
hear) with the almost inevitable consequence that the favore(M 
centre absorbed a greater portion of the Colonial revenues, an(M 
attracted a greater share of attention generally than was right 
and just, — a situation which must result in detriment and loss tcF 
the remaining portions of the Colony. There was no doubt that 
a feeling pervaded all classes in Singapore which amounted 
almost to a mild contempt for Penang and all connected with it, , 
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and Penang suffered in consequence. After pointing out that 
in case of necessity for retrenchment it was always Penang ex- 
penditure which was first attacked, the speaker instanced 
several important works which were greatly needed here, and re- 
ferred as a strong point to the proportion of tha military contri- 
bution with which we are debited in the Colonial accounts. He 
said that we are twitted from Singapore that we never know 
what we want and if we do we can never be unanimous 
in putting forward our case. He thought that would be dis- 
proved now. We were quite clear as to what we wanted. We 
wanted first a larger representation in the Government, (cheers) 
for, having regard to the area of this northern Settlement, its 
area and population, the three seats we hold, one of which is 
occupied by the Resident Councillor, whose appearances in 
Council are as rare as angel^s visits, are totally inadequate to 
our needs. And in the second place we want to bo convinced 
that a fair proportion of our revenue is expended on the develop- 
ment and for the benefit of our own Settlement. The motion of 
the Hon. D. Cornrie was a step in the direction- aimed at, and 
while asking the meeting to remember that it was the system 
and not the man that was aimed at, {hear, hear) he hoped that 
a clear and unanimous vote of approval would be carried before 
we separated. Differences of opinion might, and no doubt did 
exist in such a community on minor details, but we all aimed at 
the same final end, and he hoped all such little differences would 
be put aside and a vote taken in approbation of the motion, the 
unanimity of which could leave no possible doubt of our hopes 
and wishes. {Applause,) 

Mr. J. T. Kennedy addressed the meeting as follows :— 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — Before dealing with the 
question which this meeting has been called upon to discuss, 
and the motion which I am about to propose, I wish to refer to 
a mfj.tter more or less personal to myself. I refer to my position 
as President of the Municipality, and my relations with H. B. 
the Governor. I have been told that Mr. Comrie^s request for a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the grievances of Penang is a 
direct challenge of Sir Cecil Smith's administration, equivalent 
to a vote of want of confidence ; and that I, in my capacity of 
Municipal President, and being the Governor's nominee, should 
have taken no part in this movement, and should have held aloof 
from anything like agitation. I admit neither the one pro- 
position nor the other. It is true that I am the Governor's 
nominee, but I am in no way a Government official. When 
H. B. the Governor appointed me Municipal President he put no 
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restrictionB npon my liberty of action in public matters. He 
left me a perfectly free hand, and I feel certain that he never 
contemplated that I should be mazzledby accepting the appoint- 
ment. Sir Cecil Smith is the last man in the world to tie one's 
hands. He likes men to speak their minds freely, and I can 
hardly imagine that he would wish me to remain quiet in the 
midst of a great public movement (checrnj, even if my views 
were opposed to hia, simply because I am the paid President of 
the Municipality and his nominee, I say, gentlemen, that he is 
the last man in the world to ask or expect this. With regard 
to the motion of which Mr. Comrie has given notice, I have only 
to say this, that if I thought for a moment that it implied any 
vote of censure on the Governor, — that its being carried would 
be equivalent to a vote of want of confidence, I should not be 
here to-day. {Hear, hear.) The motion is directed against a 
system and not against a man. Sir Cecil Smith has always treat- 
ed me with great courtesy and kindness: I have received great 
favors from him ; and I, for one, would do nothing that I 
thought likely to injure him . {Hear, hear.) I say I shoutd 
not be here did I think that Mr. Comrie'a motion implied any 
censure upon His Excellency; I should not bring forward 
the motion that I am about to propose; and further, T say 
that Sir Cecil Smith has done much to deserve the con- 
fidence of the people of Penang. His administration of the 
Colony has been a great one j but had he done nothing more 
than crush the secret societies, and fight against the mili- 
tary contribution, he would have earned our confidence. The 
man who broke the secret societies, the man who fought the 
grand battle of the military contribution deserves well of every 
man in this Settlement,- — of every man in the Colony. (Hear, 
hear.) My support of Mr. Comrie's motion is not in any way 
influenced by antagonism to Sir Cecil Smith. It is influenced 
entirely by antagonism to a system that was in vogue before he 
came to the Colony, and which he has only carried out. Having 
thus, I trust, clearly defined the position, I shall now speak to 
the motion which I propose, and to which I ask your support. 
I shall read it ; — 

That the inhabitants of Penang and Province Wellesley in public meet- 
ing; Bs»embled, being of opinion that the policy which has [or many years 
fpiidcd the Bdministration of the Straits Settlements, and the syetem of 
centralization in Singapore, which ie becoming accentuated year by year, 
are injurious to the intereBtB of the Kettlement of Penang; and beinjt 
further of opinion that Penang is inadeqaately represented in the Legia- 
'-■'■-e Council, and that a large proportion of the revenne of this Settle- 

. :_ j; — 1. . p . .1 . .., f c- ^ jp jjjg detriment of 

1 luB request for the 





appointment of a Boyai Commission, consisting of CommissioneTs iincoiun 
nected with the colony of the Straits SeLtlements, to enquire into the 
relations between the varioaa Settlements forming this Colony, and the 
disposal of their respectice revenues. 

The grievances of Penaog, which are briefly stated in the 
motioD, are, broadly speaking, four in number: — the aystem of 
administration, which includes centralization in Singapore, and 
which year liy year is becoming more accentuated ; tbe want of 
proper representation in the Legislative Council, which Is partly 
the caase, and partly the effect ; the consequent want of atten- 
tion to Penang affairs; and the unfair disposal of the Settle- 
ment's revpniie. No Colony that I know of has been treated 
like Penanjf. In the days of the old Bast India Company, and 
before it bad a popalation of 50,000, it was a Presidency 
llovernmenf : when the population reached 100,000 it was 
rpdiici'd to n Resident Councillorship, and placed under its 
ofispring^Sinyapore ; forty years later, when the Straits 
Settlements were cub off from India and formed into a separate 
Colony, Penang was raised again to the rank of a Lieutenant- 
Governorship ; and now, when the population has risen to 
nearly quarter of a million it is once more only a Resident 
Councillorship. Penang is unique among British Colonies in its 
strange transitions of fortune. Our Chairman has already referred 
to the centralization of which we are the victims. The blame 
can be put on the neck of no particular Governor, — of no parti- 
cular Colonial Secretary. That the system of centralization, 
which was adopted years ago, should become accentuated year 
hy year was only to be expected. The natural result of centra- 
lization is more centralization ; and the centralization in Singa- 
pore of all the functions of Government, which we think detri- 
mental to the interests of Penang, and of which we complain, is 
only the logical result of the system. (Hear, hear.) So long aa 
Penang was under a Lieutenant-Grovemor, who in the Colony 
occupied the next position to tbe Governor, and wTio, when the 
Governor went on leave, became administrator of the affairs of 
the Colony, Penang was bound to be treated with more consider- 
ation than is necessary whfn the Lieutenant-Governor has given 
way to a Resident Councillor) and the Colonial Secretary holds 
the dormant commission of administrator, which the Lieutenant- 
Governor form'-ilv held. It is no mere reduction in rank — that 
from a LieutetiHuKiovernorship toaResidentCouncillorship, It 
has brought with it real grievances and real dangers. I am told 
—I have it on the authority of high officials — that almost every 
matter, however trifling, has to be referred to Singapore. {Bear, 
:) It was not so formerly. The Resident Councillor cao 
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f '^ve advice, but lie has little real power, and the power is 
becoming less every day. I say tlint the cfttural result of cen- 
tralization is more centi-alizatJon ; and it cannot but exercise a 
banefnl influence on the welfare of this Settlement. Wliile 
decentralization is the order of the day in every other part of 
the British Empire, (cheers) the result o£ the aysteni which has 
been adopted in this Colony has been to centralize more and 
more. This is not in keeping with the spirit of the age. It 
must be remedied. If not, this Settlement must suffer more in 
the futnre even than it has in the past. The want of proper 
representation, of which we also complain, is partly the result 
and partly the cause of this rapidly developing centralization, 
r from Siujjapore as Penang is, with irregular communication, 
t is abaolntcly impossible for our representatives in the Legis- 
lative Council to be present constantly at meetings, or to ffive 
affairs of this Settlement the attention they require. (Rear, 
iear.) With everything centred in Singapore it would be mnch 
lie same even if there were more members. Our want of proper 
representation, therefore, ia greatly caused by the distance from 
fiing;apore, — by the centralization of legislative functions in 
^Singapore; and there it reacts, and the absence of our members 
"i tnrn naturally increases the centralization. I say the want of 
proper representation i.=i partly the cause and partly the effect of 
the centralization of which we complain, and that this wunt of 
representation leads naturally- to a want of attention to Penang 
I affairs. Penang has its representatives. If there isany inatten- 
■" 1 to its affairs, they are to blame; soaay the Singapore people, 
I with apparent reason. The fact however is, gentlemen, 
t they cannot give the attention — they cannot be always 
present when Penang uffairs are discussed. Thpy are engaged 
in purauita here which renders it a distinct hardship to be always 
going to Singapore. Attention to the affairs of the Settlement 
J often means neglect of their own affairs, and so, as they 
lannot be always present in Council, the people of Singapore 
b, or profess to think, that Penang should be satisfied if the 
Government does for Penang anything at all. The Chairman 
itaa referred to several things in which Penang, of late years, 
i as received little consideration. I do not propose to go into 
■ details. I would however point out that for every con- 
iiicQoua want of consideration from which we suffer, and of whioh 
io public hear and complairij there are Imndreds of petty piee«8 
' neglect and inattention of which no one over hears, {Hnar, 
ar.) Gentlemen, with the centralization of everything in 
Singapore, it is hardly possible that it could bo otherwise. {Rear, 
ir.) With our present representation it is impossible that 
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onr affairs pan receive that consideration tliey deserve. I blama^ 
no one for this. I bave no donbb tfaat the Singapore officials 
honestly do their best for the whole Colony. They do not al- 
ways know our wants, however ; and sometimes when they ara 
told of them, they do not appear to believe in thera, becausej I^ 
suppose, our representatives are not on the spot to keep worryin* 
aboat tliem ns would bo done by Singapore unoffieiaJa wq« 
Singapore affected. Yet in some respects, perhaps the mo8Si_ 
serious result of the present systena is the unfair disposal of the 
revennes of this Settlement. (Hear, hear.) Some years ago I 
had occasion to make up a table showing the amount of revenue 
collected in, and the amount of money spent on Penang, during 
a period of ten years. I have not the figures by me, so I speak 
from memory, but I think the years I took were from 1881 to 
1890; and the result of my investigation was this, that I made_ 
out tlie proportion of the enrpius revenue of the Colony belong- 
ing to Penang to be something like $1,500,000. {Chters.) Thd 
figures were cheeked by two well known gentlemen here, whtf 
were trained accountants, so I believe they were snbstantially' 
correct. Of course there wore some items of expenditure which 
I conld only deal with proportionately, but I believe that, in 
every instance, 1 dealt liberally with the other Settlemsnta, 
(Hear, Jwar.) I did not, however, deal so liberally as the Sin-/ 
gapore officials appear to do. I did not debit Penang with S(H 
large proportion of the military contribution. (Chaem.) Oa^ 
Chairman has pointed out that Peuang is debited with four- 
tentha : but that is not all. According to the statement 
appended to the Harbour Report, Penang is debited with 
four-tenths, Singapore with five-tenths, and Malacca, with one- 
tenth, but as Malacca has a deficit, its tenth is divided. betweea^ 
Singapore and Penang, with this rcsalt — that for troops fromj 
whom we derive no benefit, troops that we are told will be r 
moved in case of war, we are debited nearly a half of the total 

' cost. There are perhaps 200 men here, and 1,200 in Singapore, 
wid the Singapore authorities think 45 per cent of the cost of 
supporting them a fair proportion for Penang to pay. It i9_ 
monstrous. I used often to wonder how the Audit Office state-j 
ments, which showed Penang to have only a small surplus, or per-J 
haps a debit balance, were made up. I have ceased to wonder.| 
(Lauglder.) The proportion we ar« debited with of the military 
contribution has taught me a lesson. If everything be propor- 
tioned in the same manner, I am not astonished at the result, 

' The wonder rather in that onr case is not worse than it is. (Hea 
hear.) I have been told by a high authority in Singapore th; 
the proportion is quite fair, becaase Penang is protected by Singa- 
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The Singapore forts are supposed to protect ua. Why! It 
Would be aa reasonable to say that forts built at John-u-Groats 
'■protected London, aa that forts at Singapore protect Penang. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, we have a case, and a strong case for our 
demand for a Royal Commiasion. Ifeelcertain that Mr. Conarie'a 
request will be granted (cheers) and equally certain that, if granted, ' 
and a Royal Commiasion be appointed, the justice of our case will 
be fully eatabliahed. (Cheers.) I ask for a unanimous vote in favor 
of my motion; because a unanwtous vote from this large and 
influential meeting will go far to strengthen Mr, Comrie's hands. 
When we get what we want, I see a long and prosperous career for 
Penang. (Cheers.) Under great disadvantages it has grown to be 
a considerable port. I look forward to the time when, with fair 
play, the Settlement of Penang wil! have enormously increased 
in size and proaperity, and this, ita capital, be a great and impor- , 
tant city, (cheers) the centre of a great and flourishing country. ^ 
We shall ail benefit thereby, and posterity will blesa Mr. ' 
Comrie for the action he has taken, and ua for having backed him 
up to-day by a hearty and unanimous vote. {Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Koh Seang Tat, in seconding the motion, said : — Mr, 1 
Chairman and Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure in seconding I 
the motion, not because I think it the beat form of motion that ' 
conld be proposed, but because it points to the principal sources ' 
of evil from which this Settlement suffers, and iu that way 
forms a useful part of what will no doubt in due course be found 
to be a complete whole. It is wise in so far that it summarises 
that which could not be written on a thousand pages of foolscap, 
{hear, hear) and which need rot be enumerated because ft ia so 
well known to the members of the Legislative Council who are 
asked to support it, (hear) and because of its utility I and the 
numerous Chinese reaidenta vfho share my view have agreed to 
support the motion. In an assemblage consisting largely of the 
race dominent in the Colony, there may be some who consider 
it impolitic in the Chinese to take a prominent part in a move- 
ment affecting policy and the system of administration; but if , 
there be any such here I would say to them, that if they consider 
the constitution of the British Empire, the magnitude of which 
is each that " the sun never s&ts on it," and the races of which are 
of all shades of opinion as they are of all shades of colour, they 
will, I believe, agree with me in thinking that while we are by , 
parentage, and if you like in some degree by sympathy, Chinese ; 
we are nevertheless as useful, as loyal, and, as honorable a race 
aa any that lives under the protection of the British flag. 
'"'ieers.) Speaking directly to my friends the Europeans of the 





Settlement, with whom I have hai3 a life-Ionfj friendship, I say 
your interests are our interests, and our interests are yourSj 
[hear) for, while it is true that the greater part of the real pro- 
perty and much of the trade of the Colony is in Chinese hands, 
it is equally true that (excepting in some items that are produced 
and consumed on the spot) almost the whole of the trade of the 
Settlement passes through European hands. (Hear.) Besides, 
the prosperity of all the races is dependent on the prosperity of 
the place they live in, (hear, hear) and that heing so, I would, as 
one of you, add my voice to the cry for relief from the injurious 
effects of a policy which, however right it may have been when 
it was first instituted, is now seen to be unsuited to the needs of 
the times. [Cheers). Mr. Kennedy has told you in effect that 
His Excellency the Gfovernor ia in no way responsible for the 
effects of the policyj hut while I esteem the Governor in many 
ways, I will not follow Mr. Kennedy there; because J. beliei 
to be part of the duty of an administrator to watch the effects of J 
the policy which guides him, and to report its defects in the l 
proper quarter, (hear, hear) and until I perceive proofs that His 
Excellency has reported against the defects, the remedy of 
which the motion prays for, I shall not be able to join 
Kennedy in his whole view, but I am quite open to conviction. 
(Laughter). The main point, however, is nob who is to blai 
but, what is the remedy, and I believe that will he found in 
outcome of the labours of the Royal Commission which the 
motion, in effect, asks for. The Commission will deal with every 
grievance, (ckeers) not merely the grievances of this Settler 
alone, but every grievance under which the Colony suffers, 
(cheers) and it cannot be doubted that the spirit of justice which 
characterises British Ministers, will be felt to the relief of all J 
concerned when the Commission sends in its report. For the 
reasons, gentlemen, I second the motion. (Loud applame.) 

Mr. F. J. C. Ross then rose and spoke in support of the 
motion. He said that he cordially supported the re.siilution so 
ably proposed by Mr. Kennedy, and entirely agreed wirh him 
that the resolution was not intended as a censure on H. B., 
who was one of the best Governors they had ever had, (htar) 
and who had shewn himself a friend to the Colony in the 
determined fight he had made against the Home Grovernment in I 
regard to the military contribution. (Sear, hear.) They were.! 
attacking measures, not men. (Hear, hear.) They attached ihel 
policy of the Government, not the Governor, and their support ■ 
to the resolution was asked for on three grounds; namely, (1)t 
Policy in centralizing everything in Singapore, which 




fwcrpaaing yearly, Tva3 injurious to this SetMemenfc; (2) Inade- 

?uate rf presentation of Penang in tlie Legislative Council ; (8) 
mproper diversion of Peiiang revenue for the benefit of Singa- 
Ipore. He proposed to deal with these sertntim and claimed, 
I owin;^ to a residence of '10 years, to know something' of Peuaug's 
I'Wants and grievances. Ho arrived here when the Colony was in 
Mts infancy and during the regime of its first Governor, Sir 
■ Harry Ord. The Chief of th« Executive was the Lieut.-Gover- 
Lnor and Chief of the Judicial was the Judge of Penang, Prae- 
■tically then each division of the Supreme Court was presided 
■■Over by its own Chief Justice. On the retirement of Sir Wra. 
I^ackett, the Courts Oi'dinnnce 1878 was introduced when this 
■'Was all changed, but no harm however resulted from it owing to 
ptbe independence of the Judges. Id was however the thin end 
fof the wedge— the first step in reducing the position of tbe 
ipenang officials. The next step was a most important one 
IVben the Lieut.-Governorship was reduced to a Resident Coun- 
leillorshjp. This was no mere change of title bat it was a 
tpractical reduction. The Lieut.-Governor was formerly the 
r aecond man {phe<»-n) ; now the Itesident Councillor was subordi- 
1 Date to the Colonial Secretary. On the Governor taking leava 
t tiie Lieut.-Govemor used to proceed to Singapore to administer 
I, the Government. He could and did proti'ct the interests of 
rPonang during the time he was in Siugaporpj and was able to 
I impress the other heads of depurtments with bis views and the 
[■wants of Penang. (Hear). His opinion carried weight not only 
I with tbera but with the Government, while in Penang he was 
I. reeponsi ble and could deal with Penang matters. Now with the 
[ Resident Councillor this was all changed. He was of no im- 
portance and could not decide any matter himself but must 
refer the most trivial matters to Singapore. With the irregular 
means of communication, encb a state of things was most preju- 
dicial to Penang, and the evil was yearly getting worse, Aa for 
r the inadequacy of representation, Penang had one official and 
► two unofficial members of thu Legislative Council. The former 
fwaa seldom present, for even when a whip was wanted of the 
Ft^cial members, the Resident Councitlor of Malacca was called 
as being nearer, and the representation of Penang was left to 
onofficiat members. Compare the two Settlements and it would 
be at once obvious that if SingapOi'e had o members, Penang 
ought to have more than 2. He did not ask that the represent- 
ation of Singapore be reduced, but that the representation of 
Penang be increased. (Hear, hear). Singapore had already 
the official members to look after its interests and provide for its 
.wants, and as they were resident in the place, natui-ally did so. 
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Penang", as had already been shewn, seldom had even its official 
representative. (Hear), He might also point out that although 
Penang representatives had to leave their business entirely to go 
to Singapore, when they arrived there the meetings of Council 
were not held daily during the time they were there, and the 
convenience of the Singapore unofficials was consulted. With 
regard to the third point — the improper diversion of Penang 
revenue — Penang did not get its own revenue spent for itself but 
for the benefit of Singapore. {Hear), It was really a case of 
breach of trust, not criminal of course but a civil one. {HeaVj hear). 
It was needless to go over the many instances already pointed out 
by Mr. Kennedy and by the Pinang Gazette, The accounts did 
not show what was the money spent in Penang nor wliat was tho 
proportion Penang had to pay for the general expenses of the 
Colony. The estimates for each year seemed fair enough, but 
the promises made in them had not been kept, the erection of 
the new Court House for example. Had Singapore wanted a 
new Court House the building would have been put up long ago. 
Penang's share of the military contribution was four-tenths and 
half of that of Malacca. Was this the proportion made in other 
instances? Singapore complained of the Home Government, 
but if the Home Government were unjust, their conduct was 
monstrous and iniquitous. Singapore did get some benefit but 
Penang none : even the two companies would bo taken away 
in time of war. They now asked for an enquiry and did not 
suppose the Government would deny their right to such. 
(Cheers), If they did, one could only infer that they feared the 
disclosures which would be made on such an enquiry. (Hear), 
It might be said that they were wrong but, if so, let the enquiry 
prove that they were, that would be a feather in the cap of 
Government. To make the enquiry a substantial one, it must 
be before an impartial court. One of the first principles a 
student learned was that no one should be judge in his own 
canse. (Hear), No member of the Government could therefore 
be a member of the Commission, and any member of the Singa- 
pore public of sufficient position had too many interests in 
Singapore not to be biassed. The same remark applied to 
Penang. {Hear). The only persons in the Colony who would 
command the confidence of any person would bo the Judges, 
but they had other and important duties which could not be 
laid aside. It only therefore remained to appoint l>y Itoyal 
Commission persons unconnected with the Colony. {Cheers), 

Mr. Bamett next addressed the meeting as follows :— 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,*— I rise with pl^'asiiro to say a few 



vords in support of the motion (cheers), but only propose to ieA 
with two points. The first ia that the time for the consideration 
of this question has now arrived, and in proof of this I point (»■ 
this large and influential meeting assembled. Next I must refer 
to a little ancient history. Penang was foanded in 1786 by the 
old East Indian Company as a trading centre, and in 1819 
Singapore was founded by the same Company for the benpvolent 
purpose of destroying the trade of Malacca, then in the hands 
of their rivals t!ie Dutch. Singapore flourished, and iu 1837 
this old trading Company of merchant adventurers removed 
their centre of government or management to Singapore where 
it remained uni.il 1867. I would remind my hearers that this 
old East Indian Company colonised or settled these centres for 
the purpose of promoting their trade and yielding a profit to 
their venture. They did not profess to govern a Colony solely 
in the interests of the colonists. In 1867 their monopoly ceased, 
and the whole of the Straita Settlements came directly under the 
Government of the Queen. We all know that the English (Jov' 
ernment have expended vast sums for the emancipation of the 
negro and conducted wars for the liberation of a few mission- 
aries, but in my office I now have a map, dated 1854 — the best 
map in existence at the present time — showing that Penang at) 
that time is practically the Penang of the present moment, as all 
the chief roads and buildings are thereon indicated, and I hold 
that to he undeniable proof that the Government baa neglected 
Penang ever since it came under their care, and a strong a 
ment for a change, (cheers). When taken over by the British 
Governm»nt, Penang, Malacca and Singapore had only a popu- 
lation of 273,000 souls, anJ a revenue of $1,300,000, whilst at 
the present moment, within a radiuB of 12 miles from where I 
now stand, there is a population of equal numbers and the 
revenue derived from them is 51,300,000. (Sear.) I will next 
deal with my second point and try to prove to my Chinese 
friends their deep interest in this question. During their 
Bojoura in Penang they have amassed great wealth, part of 
which has been employed in the development of the adjacent 
States, or in the support of the wealthy kongsees that have 
managed the Opium Farms from here to Hongkong. (Hear). 
Other portions of this wealth have here been invested inlands 
and houses, and if Penang should cease to flourish, I would re- 
naind them that this property cannot, like their ships aud other 
wealth, be removed but must decay and become valueless, 
(Bear, hear.) The amount of this wealth may be estimated by 
the fact that the Municipality calculate their taxes on a yearly 
rental of aboot $1,200,000 from property here. Thig does not 
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inclnde GoveraioeDt, Municipal or charity lands. Property to 
jipid such a retarn mnst be worth $25,000,000, Outaide the 
Maoicipality the Government eatimate their rental of about 
J750jOOO, thus tbe whole of their investments here in lands and 
honaes must he from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. {Cheers.} Now 
nnless ray Chinese friends wish to ruin the estate they have 
received from their fathers, they will take every step in their 
power to enanre the prosperity of Penang, and thua hand down 
to their children a. more valuable inheritance than they had 
themselves received. I therefore inrite you to aupport the motion. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Chaieman then put the motion to the meeting, which 
was carried with cheerSj nearly every one standing. 

This point being reached, the Hon, J, M. Vermont rose to 
Bay that he disapproved of the manner in which the whole thing 
hid been gone about. The Hon. gentleman was mnch interrupt- 
ed at the commencement of his speech, and at nearly every sen- 
tence he was greeted with cries of " No." He insisted on his right 
tobeheard, which being accorded to Kim without further interrup- 
tion, he speedily ran himself down. When he sat down there 
were neither cheers nor groans, approbation nor disapprobation 
nor marks of anything bat utter indifference to Mr. Vermont 
and his opinions. His speech amounted to this, that he disap- 
proved of the manner in which things had been gone about, 
tliat the vote carried was a vote of cenaure oo the Governor, that 
tWe must be centralizaiion, that Mr. J. Y. Kennedy, who pro- 
posed the motion, had never made any fuss about the thing 
■ wlien he was in the Legislative Conncil, and that the proper 
ooarse would be for a deputation to wait upon the Governor and 
state to His Excellency what had been stated at the meeting. 

Dr. Brown, who waa received with cheers, followed Mr. Ver- 
mont and said ; — Gentlemen, — I riae to move that a copy of the 
resolution that has just been passed with such unanimity and 
Bnthuaiasm, be forwarded to His Excellency the Governor and 
through him to the Secretiiry of State for the Colonies. I have 
no hesitation in saying that in the history of this Settlement, 
md of this Colony, there has been no movement so vitally 
Msential to our welfare, and, indeed, to our existence as this 
present demand for a separate Budget. {Cketrs}. I have no 
Witfttion in saying that this is the most important resolution that 
waa ever .'nen* from Ponang to Singapore. (Hear, hear). We 
have met here to-day to accord to oar representative in Council 
our hearty support, (hear, hear) but he haa already a source of 
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strength whicli is even stronger than any support we can give 
him — that is the justice of tjie cause. (Cheers.) In girding on 
his armour to fight for Penang's interests, though the opposition 
will be strong and the enemies numerous, let him remember 
that " thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just." (Lcmd 
ap'plause). Gentlemen, we do not stand alone as one section of 
the community, or as unoflSicials as against oflScials in our de- 
mand for redress. [Hear). In conversations that I have had 
with officials whose interests and whose life-work have centred 
mostly in Penang who have had every opportunity of knowing, 
and who do know our financial relations to Singapore, I have 
been struck with the unanimity of their approval of a scheme for 
a separate budget, {cheers) and this, I think, augurs well for oar 
future. As the previous speakers have gone so fully into the 
arguments, I will not detain you longer than to ask one question. 
What is it that we demand ? We do not demand separation 
from Singapore, we do not desire to sever our connection with 
the Colony of which this Island was the parent; our demand is, 
simply, that our own revenue shall be spent on our own Settle- 
ment, and that our own money shall be applied to developing 
our own resources, [Hear, heer). Gentlemen, is this a start- 
ling demand? Is there anything revolutionary in this request? 
The only thing that is startling is that successive administra- 
tions should so long have delayed redress, [hear, hear) should 
so long have refused to see that crippling an important member 
involves the sickness of the whole body {Hear) . I beg to move :— 

" That a copy of the resolution be sent to H. E. the Gover- 
nor by the Chairman of the meeting, with the request that it be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State as from the inhabitants of 
this Settlement." (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. A. P. Hogan said : — Gentlemen, — I need hardly say 
that I have very much pleasure in seconding the resolution which 
has been so ably proposed by Dr. Brown. The original motion 
having been so fully discussed and unanimously carried, ill 
might be thought that sufficient has already been said, but inas- 
much as these two resolutions are so intimatel}'' connected with 
each other, I shall have to deal first with the original resolution 
before I can address myself on the present one. I shall do so 
shortly only, as much that is to be said has already been said. 
Sufficient has been shewn by the previous speakers that we have 
grievances which shall have to be redressed. Not any one pre- 
sent here can possibly imagine that those that have been men- 
tioned are the sum and total. At this stage it is only necessary 
for us to prove a prima facie case. (Hear,) When the time 
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does come, it will be tiine enough then to deal with the whole of 
them to the end of the chapter. The first point that arises in 
the original resolution is, that there is a too centralized system 
of government. It is a too well established principle of political 
legislation nowadays to be disputed; whether it be a Conserv- 
ative or Liberal Government that is in power the same principle 
holds, only as between tliem it is a question of degree. Are we 
not also, gentlemen, to advance with the times? Is there any 
reason why we should not do so also ? It is not only a mere 
well established but a well founded principle. That the Govern- 
ment of the Straits has in this respect been retrogade there can 
be no question. There is a great deal to be said on this question, 
but as I am reminded that the time is limited, I will not say 
anything more on it nor detain you on the second question that 
arises out of the original resolution but will at once proceed to 
the third point, and that is, as to the disposal of our revenues. 
Let us treat this question in a manner in which it has not been 
treated to-day. What is it that is called our revenue? It is 
the proceeds of taxation on our property in order to secure or 
improve the greater mass of our property aud ourselves, suq)i as 
in defence against exterior or internal enemies, in providing 
communications, and education. Now what is it that is meant 
by property ? In savage times there was no property in its true 
sen«e — I mean it was only somebody's property so long as he had 
the might to keep it. Property is therefore the work of law, 
aud as legislators created it they certainly should be the first 
persons who should pay the greatest respect for it. But what is 
it that we find our legislators doing? They take part of our 
property, our revenues, and apply it for the benefit of a sister 
fc3ettlement ! I submit that it would be impossible for our senior 
member of the Legislative Council to say that, among other 
things, the erection of grand buildings and the making of fine 
roads in Singapore can possibly be to secure or improve our 
property or ourselves here in Penang, which are the require- 
ments of taxation. It is a satire on legislation and legislators 
(Hear, hear.) Now^ gentlemen, touching the resolution before 
us. It is not an empty resolution. It is the very backbone of 
the whole matter under discussion to-day. {Cheers.) Now the 
original resolution no doubt mentions that a Royal Commission 
is required, but it leaves it open to Singapore to say that it is 
not necessary for such an appointment to be made. In this 
respect let us consider what we have all read in the papers, that 
the motion of to-day would be under the consideration of the 
Legislative Council on the 23rd. Is it, gentlemen, that Singa- 
pore has just awakened to our grievances? No, but that they 
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ooTisider they have come to a head and mugt be dealt with. I* 
haa come too late, and as my learned friend Mr. Ross has 
remarked, Singapore cannot be a judge in ita own cause. {Hear.) 
Tbey are interested parties. This is the reason, gentlemen, whjp' 
I say that this reaolution is the backbone of the original one. 
{Hear, hear.) So, gentlemen, let us be on our guard and refeU 
the matter to our referees — the Royal Commissioners. {Cheers.) 
One last word. Do not think that our duties will have been 
finished by our carrying these resolutions to-day. We shall still 
have further duties to perform in the future day in furthering 
thia object, and I trust when the time does come you will be aa 
ready and willing to do your duty, which I am assured you will 
do, as you have been this day. {Applaitse.) 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried amidst 
cheers, everyone standing up. 

Mr. F. M. McLarty said he had not intended to address thg 
meeting, but the attitude Mr. Vermont had seen fit to adopl 
rendered it necessary for the meeting to deal with him, and 
shew in a manner which even Mr. Vermont could not mia- 
interpret, {hear, hear) that Mr. Comrie went down to the meet- 
ing of Council as the representative of the public opinion of the 
Settlement. [Cheers). Before however putting the motion 
which Mr. Vermont's attitude called for, he would, latl as 
it was, refer to one or two points not put by previous speakers, 
and which, he thought, disposed of the remainder of tho 
objections that had been raised to the appointment of a EoyaJ 
Commission. The Free Press of Singapore and the Independeni 
of Penang argued that because they all wanted to be rid ol 
the unfair proportion of what waa called the military contribu- 
tion, Penang should adopt the Singapore way of working to 
attain that end; as if a Royal Commission would not neces- 
sarily take account of all matters relating to that exaction. I( 
Mr. Berger of the Independent had made good use of the twenty 
years' intimacy he said he had had with the leading statesmen 
of Europe ; if he had imbibed their wisdom while in the enjoy- 
ment of their friendship, {great laughter) he would know that a 
Royal Commission could not escape dealing with the imposition, 
and could not avoid dealing justly with all parties concerned in 
it. It was, however, that even justice which the meeting aimed 
at, that did not meet the views of Singapore as expressed in the 
columns of the Free Press, which had harped londiy on the 
support it received from Mr. Berger while arguing in favonrof 
trusting onr afEairs to the tender mercies of the Singapore 
Association, which, however, called itself the Straits Association, 



kthad never justified ita name. Eingaporo would throw tlia 
Colony at the feet of the Imporial Government m an appeal for 
the redress of one grievancL', and make so much of that one aa 
to exhaust onr n'ghb to call for relie f from greater evils of longer 
Itandiog — evils more hnrtfiil lo this Settlement than twenty mili- 
tary exactioaa could bo, but, even if they aimed oiili/ at relief from 
the military exaction then, it would still be clear to all, that the ap- 
pointment of an nobiasaed Commission with full powers of in- 
TfiBtigation would, above all other forms of redress, be the fairest 
possible. (Cheers). Mr. Berger, who took great liberties with 
others, and therefore could not object to be in turn criticised at 
ancb a meeting as this, called it " presumption " to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission, the heavenly character of 
wliich, he no doubt learned in the days of his intimacy with Cabi- 
iiet Ministers. [Lauyhter]. Aa, however, Mr. Berger, the half of 
thePenang minority, (ibe other half being Mr. Vermont) in his 
abusive paper, freely admitted the existence of theevila from which 
they sought relief, and blamed only the ■manner of working, his 
complaint could only be regarded as that of the Singapore section 
that writes without reason. If Peiiaugites made a request for 
the alteration of a policy which had existed for years, without 
at the same Lime shewing that they had scnso euough to know 
that it was for the Homo Government to appoint its own judges, 
then, it might he said, they had been guilty of presumption. 
They had the right to compliiiti, but the right to judge was 
for others, and a fioyal Commission was asked for because no 
locally constituted Commission coald deal with the questions of 
vtagnitnde that were involved — questions in which everyone in 
the Colony was interested, and therefore unavoidably biassed. 
Gxporience shewed that policies coald not be perpetaal, and as 
under the present system of governing this Colony there was no 
provision here for revision, and none at home, the need for it 
was manifest ; and it could not appear in a better form than 
the shape of a Commission appointed by the Cabinet, who 
3n^ it was to formulate policii-s and set them in opei'atio 
Mr. McLarty then ruferred to the difference of opinion among 
aome as to the mode of procedure that had been adopted by 
Mr. Comrie and his advisers, and said that ho was one of those 
who held the belief that the public meeting should have come 
Wore Mr. Comrie's motion. He would, however, remind those 
who thought with him there, that so long as it was quite evident 
that Mr. Comrie had rightly interpreted public opinion ; so long 
AB his action and that of the public were joined, and thus formed 
» complete whole, the ([Uestion of which parLicnkr end should 
formed the beginning waa of no conaequenue. {Hetir, 
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hear). As to the Harbour Question it had not been referred to, 
but it bad not been forgotten, and would come up for consider- 
ation again shortly. {Uear, hear). Coming back to the subject 
of his motion, Mr. McLaity referred to LIr. Vermont's dual con- 
tention, which in effect was, that he w\as right, every other 
(except Mr. Berger) wrong, and that the application for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission meant a vote of censure on 
II. E. the Governor. {Laughter), Mr. Vermont's first conten- 
tion was too ridiculous for reply, except by way of shewing him 
how to act in Singapore, and as to his other theory, it would not 
bear investigation. Mr. McLarty said he was not one of those 
who believed it possible that a Governor administering an 
unpopular policy could escape blame; and it would be useless 
affectation to pretend that Sir Cecil Smith was not looked upon 
l)y many, as being closely associated with that unpopular policy. 
Ue had been concerned in it as all the previous Governors had 
been, and if they had severally kicked against it, they would not 
now have it. (Ilear, hear.) The present Governor, however, 
was, even by those who held that view, considered as good a 
Governor as the Colony ever had, and to prove the absurdity of 
Mr. Vermont's contention ; to prove that it was the evils of the 
policy, and the system of administration that was called in 
question by the previous resolutions; to shew that while the 
meeting condemned these it had no animus against individuals, 
ho would ask the meeting to cheer the Governor, whom Mr. 
Vermont alone defamed. The meeting then ^iiontaneously and 
unanimously rose to its feet, and cheered ^^ the Governor'' over 
and over again icith the greatest enthusiasm. Turning to Mr. 
Vermont, Mr. McLarty said : *' These cheers. Sir, are the 
meeting's refutation of your theory ;" and proceeding to speak 
to his motion, went on to show that as Mr. Comrie had to meet 
strong and numerous opponents in Singapore, and could not 
expect any real help h'om Mr. Vermont, it became necessary 
for the meeting to clearly affirm that Mr. Comrie goes to Council 
as the true repi-esentative of the public opinion of Penang 
(Cheers), and that in whatever points Mr. Vermont, might diffe^-' 
from Mr. Comrie, there Mr. Vermont was wrong. [Cheers.) Mi*- 
Mcljarty concluded by asking the meeting to emphasize it^ 
opinion standing, which it did with alacrity, and to the cry o*- 
'^ Mr. Comrio the representative of Penang" the hall ran^ 
with cheers again and again. 

When the cheering was over, Mr. E. A. B. Brown, Pry^ 
(whoso remarks were necessarily few owing to the fact thati^ 
was time for Mr. Comrie to embark) said he had intended tc^ 
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second Mr. McLarty's motion, but as it had been carried by 
acclamation, lie would merely say — as one who knew the feeling 
of the Province Wellosley settlers — that the Province was quite 
with the spirit of the meeting, Mr. Vermont no doubt hold his 
opinion conscientiously, yet, since he held his scat as aj)Zi?>Z2C 
representative, and having witnessed the unanimity of the public 
on the question, it could not be doubted that in Council lie would 
respect the public opinion by giving a firm support to Mr. 
Comrie's motion. {Cheers), 

Mr. Dow proposed a vote of thanks to the chair, which was 
given with cheers, and the members of Council then embarked 
for Singapore to attend the meeting of Council, which had been 
specially summoned by the Governor to consider Mr. Comrie's 
motion. On their arrival there, there was no pretence that the 
demand for an enquiry was unreasonable; on the contrary there 
was a tacit admission that it was justly called for; because 
strong pressure was brought to bear on Mr. Comrie to induce 
liim to delete the word " Royal," and make his motion one for 
"A Commission to Enquire^ §'€./' the understanding being that 
the motion would then receive Singapore support, but Mr. 
Comrie pointed out that in the question at issue a locally con- 
stituted commission could not be an unprejudiced one, nor could 
it satisfy the Penang public. 

Failing to induce LIr. Comrie to alter his motion, so as to 
block the seemingly dreaded impartiality of a Royal Commission, 
the Singapore members renewed their effort at the Council 
meeting, with such success as was deserved by men who, in the 
morning, suggested a half-powered Commission of Enquiry, and 
iu the evening got so excited over the prospect of a full-powered 
one, that some of them argued, and (except one) all of them 
voted, as if there was no ground at all for the Penang complaints. 
They rejected the motion by putting their absurdly dispro- 
portionate voting power against Penang's solid vote, but they 
overshot the mark and are now unhappy. 

The Penang resolutions (notwithstanding the Singapore 
vote) went forward to the Secretary of State, were followed 
shortly afterwards by the Petition, and later by " The Proofs," 
and His Lordship is now waiting the reply of His Excellency 
the Governor to the statements contained in them. 




DELIVERY OF THE PETITION. 

TOE Petition having been siyued in tripliciite by 3,951 Cliineae 
mei'cliatits and others, one copy whs presented to tha 
Chief of Penang by the Cliinese Committee, with the following 
Blatter : — 

K To the Jlon, A. M. Shimter, C.M.G., Resident Councillor, Penang. 
Sib, — We, the undersigned having been deputed by the 
ft'Chinese residents who signed the accompanying Petition, to 
■jreaent it to yon for transmission to the Right Hon. the 
secretary of State for the Colonies, through His Rxcellency the 
lovernor, respectfully beg yon to take steps to forward it to His 
Ixcellency as soon as possible, so that it may be forwarded to 
Bis Lordship with the same mail which is to carry the Petition 
that was recently presented to the Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
by certain Chinese residents of Singapore, and which Petition is 
_ referred to in that which we now respectfully deliver to you. 

The very widespread Jisaatisf action existing among all 
fctlasses in this Settlement, respecting the unsuitabibty of the 
Baystem of administration under which most matters require to 
I'lSe referred to Singapore; the defective policy which tends to 
I the centralization of trade in that Settlement, to the detriment 
I of this section of the Colony ; and the manifestly inadequate re- 
I presentation thereof in the Legislative Council ; which disaatis- 
I faction was shown at the public meeting held in the Town Hall 
Q 21st ultimo (the published report of which we attach to tha 
i petition for the information of His Lordship) and the causea 
F which have led to the dissatisfaction are nut the only reason for 
I praying for the appointment of a Royal Commission of Enquiry. 
There are Imperial considerations, due respect for which 
ne justify the appointment of such a Commission. 

In nearly every human institution there is a means of 
ending, as becomes necessary, the policy thereof, which 
lessarily constitutes the guiding principle, but in this Colony 
there is no means of amendment of policy. 

Hia Excellency the Governor, besides being responsible for 
the administration of the Colony, ia also in a degree responsible 
in connection with numerous States, and hia duties are so mul- 
titudinous that be would be superhuman if he cuuld do more 
than attend to hia executive duties. 



Tlie head of the Public Works Department, directly reapon- 
fiible to the Governor, has his timo divided between the duties 
of the following offices : Member of the Executive Council, 
Wembei" of the Legislative Conncil, Member of the Mnnicipal 
Board of Singapore, Commandant oE a serai ■military organization [ 
and besides these duties he fills occasional offices, such as volun- 
teer on active service in Pahang, Member of Commissions, &o., 
so that the time which he can spare from these duties can scaroe- 
ly be sufficient for the duties of his proper office. 

The whole of the heads of depnrtmenta being similarly han- 
dicapped, the system does not atlnait of that calm investigation 
and matui'ed thought which is imperatively necessary in order 
to remedy defects of policy, such as iu the course of human 
affiiirs is to he expected in this as in ali otherparts of the world ; 
nor is it desirable that those responsible for executive duties 
should be constituted eternal judges of matters in which, as 
human beings, they are liable to err; so that the required cor- 
rection can only be made by those less hampered, and more free 
from bias. 

Minor matters of small accounts have the safeguard of in- 
dependent auditors; but the great affairs, the course of which 
tend to shape the destinies of the Colony, are without an inde- 
pendent check; although, hanging on to the Colony (to which 
they are now indissolnbly connected) we have the British Protec- 
ted States of the Malay Peninsula, the great miuernl wealth and 
agricultural capabilities of which are matters of Imperial as 
well Rs local importance. 

The Government officials cannot bo versed in affairs ol_ 
trade, on the wise development of which ihe f ufcuro of the Colonfl 
nnd that of these States depend. 

The knowledge which forma the basis of any wise policy o( 
development of trade must rest on the evidence of all the variona 
classes interested, and not on that of a few, as, under the exist- 
ing system, where only those interested in the development of 
trade in one direction, and its centralization in ono spot namely, 
Singapore, have facilities for influencing policy. 

Singapore being situated at the end of the Malay Peninsula 
(with Johore between), it could be of little service for the pro- 
tection of the Native States as compared to the advantages of 
Penang and Province Wellesley in that respect. 

There are few finer harboursi iu the world than that o£ 
Penang, the entrances to which could at small cost bo rendered 
impassable by an enemy. The harbour could be mnde to ao- 
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commodate tliB British Eastern Fleet, and the port (unlike 

Singapore, which, according to high military autboritioa, camioli 

I even with its great expenditure protfct itself but only the cofil- 

I ing wharves) could at moderHte cost be made a uaval dep6t 

where everything would be aecnre. 

In the accouuts of the Colony, as published, figures appear 
I in such an incomplete form that anything might be proved from 
I them, and for that reason alone we liiir)k the investigation of n 
I Koyal Commission necesaary, Kven the Hon'ble W. E, Maxwell, 
Q., Colonial Secretary, admitted in Counoii that the figures 
' " were of course open to question." 

. For the foregoing, and very many other reasons too numer- 
I DOS to mention in a petition, the community have through their 
mbers in Council craved the appointment of a Royal Com- 
" "Enquiry. 
We cannot hiwe represenlation such as our more favoured 
I fellow-subjects of the United Kingdom enjoy, but there is no 
I reason wljy we, should not have the benefit of the political 
acumen of the leading statesmen of England, and as their judg- 
ment cannot operate without an impartial and reliable knowledge 
oE the facts, we humbly but earnestly submit that the appoint- 
ment of impartial judges, such as we believe a Royal Commission 
■would afford, is ns much a necessity for Imperial considerations 
\ aa it is desirable in local interests. 

In support of our prayer we point to the unanimons public 
feeling of tiie Settlement, which desire could not exist without 
cause; to tlie unanimous vote of our representatives in the Legis- 
lative Council ; and to the unanimous opposition of the Singa- 
I pore members of Council to our request for the appointment of 
, impartial judges in a grave difference between the two chief Set- 
I tlemeiita of the Colony in respect to the future thereof, and 
I which difference cannot be adjusted by any but impartial judges, 
1 as this tho larger and more populous of tbe two Settlements Iiaa 
aly three as against eleven Singapore members. 

We are requested by the Petitioners to respectfully express 
their high esteem and warm apprecihtion of the manner in which 
(having regard to the peculiar character of your position under 
the Governor) you, at the special meeting of Council, argued and 
Toted for the motion asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission of Enquiry. 

A duplicate of this letter, along with a duplicate of the 
petition, will bo forwarded to tho Secretary of State through a 
promiueut member of Parliament to provide against the po3Bibi-« 
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lityof the bad mail cotiimanlcation detepring you from forward- 
ing this to tlia Escellency in time for despatch by the next mail ; i 
and in tlia event of our petition being delayed from any cause, 
m would respectfally be^ that a. telegram be deapatciied to His 
Lordship intimating iho receipt of our petition by IJis Excelleucy. 

"W'e have, Ac, ' 

(Sgd.) Koli Seang Tfit, Lpe Plice Yeow, Lim Leng Cheak, 
Khoo Gual Cheng, Ung Tiieani Klietig, Ong Cheng Swee, Chew 
Ohoo Heang, Khoo Chew Eng, Ong Beng Chtmg, Lim TJng Kee, 
Limlluah Cheam, Khaw Sim Hooi, Qnah Beng Poh, Goh Ewe 
C'hye, Cheah Chean Lee, Lim Paik Keam, Yeoh Oon Liang, 
ChnaK Kong Loh, Goh Khuan Leang, Lim Chin Kee, Lee Phee 1 
Yean, Lim Tek Poh, Tan Swee K<.-at, Tan Kang Hock, Khaw | 
Joo Ghee, Leok Teiig Tean, Yeoh Cheaug Liew. 



To thbMobt Noble tre Marquis of Kifon, e.g., g.c.s.i., c.i.e , 

Prinn-pal SecrBta.ry of State for tha Colonies, 
May it please Your Lordship. — Yonr Lordship's petitioners, 
the undersigned Chinese Merchants, Shipowners, Estate owners. 
Planters, Miners, M illowners. Landowners, Llouseowoers/iVaders, , 
and others, of Ppnang and Province Wellesley, the northet 
section of the Colony of the Straits Settlements, desire I 
approBoh Yonr Lordship and, through Yonr Lordship, Her Most I 
Grauioua Mnjosty, on a question of policy the cwrrectJon o£ I 
fliich ia of paramount importanco to the future of the Colony I 
niid to that of the British Protected Stiites of the Malay Penin- ] 
sulftnow indisaolu!)ly connected with the Straita Settlements. 
Yonr Lordship's petitioners Tespectfully submit that, 
*'e» oE the approaching expiry of the term of office of His , 
'Excellency the Uovernor Sir Cecil Ciementi Smith, a. c. m. o., J 
'8ft duty devolving on Your Lordship of nominating a successor j | 
"•e unsutisfactory policy hitherto followed, and the urgent need I 
°t improvement in the administration of tho Colony in general"! 
**d this Settlement in particular, the time has arrived for* 
^ SvXl investigation into the. -past administration of each of tham 
"^tlenients forming theColony, the relations ensvitingietweentheTyiiM 
"^d their respective utility in llie desirahle extejisive developmmitm 
"f the Protected Native States. 

■ In praying for such investigation, Your Lordship's petition-l 
*''s feel assured that their appeal will not bo made in vain to thel 
fppreaentative of a Liberal administration, when tho entreaty i. 
Sopported by the fact that the inhabitants of this, the largestj 




and moat populous SeUlemsut iu the Colony, ia practically with- 
out repreaantation in the Legislative Council. 

Nominally the Settlement has three rep reseuta, lives in tie 
Council which numbers fifteen members, but tho £lon. the 
Resident Councillor for PeuQng is rarely present at the meetings 
of Council, although there are five Singapore unofficial audsix 
official members as against one official and two unofficial members 
for this Settlement. 

Singapore in addition to its undue and overwhelming ad- 
vantage in its number of members, has that resulting from all the 
meetings of Council being held there, aud the disadvantages to 
this Settlement arising therefrom, is aggravated by the uncer- 
tainty of steam communication between Penang and the place o( 
meeting — distant from each other by only 370 miles — which un- 
certainty ia such that letters by the Europe mail via Marse 
aro frequently delivered here several days after the Brindis 
mail with eight days later advices. 

Your Lordship's petitioners respectfully contend that tlie 
want of representation, tho leaving of mail communication, hO' 
essential to business, to mere chance, and the general effect o{ 
the policy, would, if permitted to continuej lead to the artificial 
decay of the Settlement and thus to ruinous depreciation o£ the 
value of tho vast amount of property, which represents the 
savings of at least three generations, of those who by their 
money, energy, and enterprise have in a great measure contri- 
buted to the past success of the Settlement and that of the most 
flourishing of tho Native States. 

One result of tho policy from which Your Lordship's peti- 
tioners seek relief is that pai't of the trade of Penang has been 
diverted to other ports. If the circumstances were such that 
there could not be enough trade for all, it might be politic, from 
one point of view, to starve one Settlement, in order that at 
least one of the number might be prosperous, but Your Lord- 
ship's petitioners aud indeed all the communities in the SetUs- 
meut, are convinced that a complete investigation would show th© 
advisability of a wise, systematic, and extensive development of the 
Protected Native States, such as would render practicable a gen- 
eral and extensive improvement in looal trade, sufficient for all 
besides largely increasing trade in British manufactured goods. 

Six copies of a printed petition addressed to Your Lordship 
as " from the Chinese residents in the Colony of the Straita 
Settlements" but headed as if it hnd originated here, prayingi 
for the conLinuatioe in office of His Kxcullency the Governor Sir 



LI CL-cil dementi Smith, o. c. h. o., was forwarded from Singapore 

n tor adoption by Your Lordship's petitioners, but aa they 

El consider His Excellency too long accustomed to the policy 

H wliicli they think detrimental to this Settlement, and 

feeling that a change of policy should cai-ry with it a change 

ofGoveriior, Your Lordship's petitiontirs declined to counten- 

ance thnt petition, which they however, consider a striking prooE 

by the Governor's friends, of the barrenness of His Excellency's 

fldmioistration, and as such they forward herewith one of the 

copies sent from Singapore for adoption by your Lordship's 

Petitioners. 

Tour Lordship will see that the proposed petition in ques- 
tion refers only to oue measure four years old, and implies that 
the continuance in office of His Excellency is necessary for the 
purpose of " preventing the Societies from being reconstituted," 
bab Youp Lordship's petitioners who represent nearly all the 
sections of the Chinese community, and the bulk of the property 
ill the Settlement, do not believe that there is any likelihood of I 
any kind of action by the Chinese contrary to law. They are I 
certain there is no sign of such a thing, and if there were, it 1 
wonld come within the province of the Commissioner of Polioa 
with his ample staff to prevent any infringement of the law. 

Your Lordship's petitioners appreciate a Legislator so much, 1 
that they respectfnliy submit with all deference to His Exi 
lency, that if his legislation on the only point of Governorship 1 
claimed in his favour, is not effective after an existence of foul 
years among one of the most perfectly law-abiding communitief 
in Her Majesty's Dominions, then it is reasonable to suppose that 
the good aimed at would be more effectually attained by th» 
Kppomtment of a Governor whose legislation can stand on its 
own merits. 

Your Lordship's petitioners having a large stake in the 
Colony in the form of property, are especially interested in the i 
maintenance of law and order, and would be likely to find out 1 
any movement wanting in respect thereto, and they regard th& i 
proposed petition as a covert attempt to block the appointment J 
of a Royal Commission of Enquiry which the public opinion 1 
of Penang favours. 

Your Lordship's petitioners have pointed to some of tha " 
positive evils of the policy complained of, but the negative effects 
of that policy constitute the main source of the grievances lead- 
ing to the suffering of all, but more particularly to the injary of 
this Settlement, and Your Lordship's petitioners, believing they 
hare justified their humble appeal, they await Your Lordship's 
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action, with the confidence which the traditions of Your Lord- 

ship^s political party, inspire in those who suffer under neglect, I 

waiting for the relief which the return of a Liberal administra- j 

tion was calculated to bring, and Your Lordship's petitioners \ 

respectfully and earnestly pray that your Lordship will be i 
pleased to take steps to ensure : 

1. An equitable and eflScient representation of this Settle- 
ment in the legislation of the Colony, on a system that will 
enable the treatment of the affairs relating specially to this 
Settlement to be dealt with here. 

2. The adjustment of balances in the accounts of the 
Colony, on a system that will show the real position of this 
Settlement with regard to revenue and expenditure during the 
past twenty years ; the publication of these accounts, and the 
application of a reasonable proportion of the available credit, 
in the urgently needed improvement of the Settlement. 

3. The appointment of such a Commission of Enquiry as 
may in Your Lordship's opinion be best suited to bring out the 
facts relating to the important points referred to at the end of 
the second paragraph of this petition. 

4. The adoption and active prosecution of a policy that 
will take account of : 

(a.) The duty of protecting the vested interests of the 
Settlement, by wise measures calculated to ensure prosperity 
in the future. 

(6.) The utility of the Settlement as the natural base for* 
the development of Perak and the other adjacent protecteA 
IsTative States,, and the wisdom of fostering the development o£ 
the whole. 

And Your Lordship's petitioners will ever pray. 



The following letters were forwarded after the Petition hai 
been sent to Mr. Labouchere : — 

Heney Labouchere, Esq., m. p., London. 
Sib, 

We are requested by the Chinese community of this Settle- 
ment, to thank you in their name, for consenting to present 
their Petition to the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Standing on that pinnacle of world-wide fame, which your 
unselfish, brave, and brilliant career has led you up to, we do 
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lot suppose that the gratitude of such a comparatively small 
,'ommunity as we are can weigh much with you, but, such as it 
.s, we tender it with all the warmth of feeling we possess. 

The circumstances which led up to the Petition are set forth 
in the accompanying papers, which are written in duplicate, so 
that one set may be presented to the Secretary of State, and the 
other set will be before you. 

The particulars sent herewith will be supplemented by 
tabulated figures, which are now being taken from the Annual 
Blue Books, Reports, &c.; the pages from which the extracts 
are taken will be noted, and the whole rendered as simple as the 
nature of these books admit of. 

Copies o! all will be presented to the Chief of the Settle- 
ment, the Honourable A. M. Skinner, c m.g , for transmission 
to His Excellency the Governor, who will be asked to forward 
them with his comments thereon to the Secretary of State. 

The map of the Malay Peninsula, shewing also the relative 
position of each of the Settlements, will bo forwarded to you 
by this mail. 

Copies of telegrams exchanged are attached hereto. 

Thanking you again for your generous help, 

We have the honour to be, &c., 

(Estate, House and Land Owner) ... Koh Seang Tat. 

(Merchant and Steamship Owner) ... Lee Phee Yeow. 
(Steamship Owner, Rice Mill Owner, and 

Tapioca Planter) ... ... Lim Leng Cheak. 

(Genl.Storekeeper&AgentforTinMines) Khoo Guat Cheng. 

(Merchant and General Storekeeper) ... Oh Cheng Chan. 

(Merchant and Steamship Owner) ... Ong Cheng Swee 

(Merchant) ... ;.. ... Chew Choo Heang. 

(Rice Merchant) ... ... ... Khoo Chew Eng. 

(Owner of Sugar Plantation and Mill)... Ong Beng Cheng. 

(Merchant & Importer of British Goods). Lim Ung Kee. 

(Trader & Importer of China Medicines) . Lim Huah Chean. 

(Merchant) ... ... ... Khor Sin Hooi. 

(Steamship Agent and Tin Merchant)... Quah Beng Poh. 

(Merchant & Importer of British Goods) . Goh Ewe Cliye. 

(Sugar and Rice Merchant) ... ... Chee Chean Lee 

(Cloth Merchant) ... ... ... Lim Paik Kiara. 

(Merchant and Tin Agent) ... ... Yeoli Oon Liang. 

(GeneralAgentChongMoh&Co.'sSfceamers) "Goh Khuan Leang. 

(Merchant &Manager of ChongMoh&Co.) Lim Chin Kee, 
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(Merchant) ... ... ... Lee Phee Yean. 

(Merchant) ... ... ... Lim Tek Poh. 

(Trader) ... ... ... ... Tan Swee Keat. 

(Merchant and Stenraship Owner) ... Khaw Joo Ghee. 

(Merchant & Importer of Chinese Goods). Leok Teng Tean. 

(Cloth Merchant) ... ... ... Lim San Ho. 

(Cloth Merchant) ... ... ... Cheah Boon Swee, 



Henry Labouchbeb, Esq., m. p., London. 

Sir, 

I am requested by the Chinese Committee to state thafcj 
owing to a determined attempt by certain parties in Singapore 
to miHrepresent Penang's case by advancing half truths, it has 
been decided that the summary intended to be sent to you 
sliould be made perfectly undeniable by carrying the investiga- 
tion through the Blue Books of the past seventeen years. 

The peculiar form of accounting adopted in these books 
renders analysis somewhat slow, and, as a consequence the parti- 
culars will not be ready for tliis mail, but when they are com- 
])leted they will be in a form which will render reference easy. 

Meantime we send you a sketch of the history of the move- 
ment, shewing that the leaders of all sections of the community 
ar(i witli us in the demand for a Royal Commission — even the 
Governor's personal friends. 

We send also the Pinang Gazette of 22nd instant, shewing 
that the Chief of the Settlement (the Resident Councillor) 
argued for the Commission, although (being subordinate to the 
Governor who is against the movement) he was debarred from 
speaking as strongly as he no doubt felt. 

We shaU telegraph you before the due date of the Petition^ 
indicating the date when the particulars may be expected. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Sgd.) GOH KHUAN LBANG, 

Honorary Secretary, 
Chinese Committee 



5, Old Palace Yard, S. W. 

April 18th 
Dear Sir, 

On receipt of your Petition, I presented it to Lord Ripon^ 
with a letter, copy of which I enclose. 




5, Old Paiacb Yard, S. W. 

April nth. 
Ut Lobd, 

I have the honour to forward to you a Petition {together wilt 
secompaiiyinof espknatory piipprs) from the Chinese Commanil.y 
at Peimn^, which Iius heen sent to me with a request that it be 
presented to you. 

The prayer of the Petition points to the appointment o£ 
some sort of Commission to inquire into the pi'esent mode of 
governing the Straits Settlements, a,nd I venture to express the 
hope thai your Lordship will give this your favoarable con- 
sideration, as both Imperial and local interests are concerned in 
the good government of these dependencies. 

I shaU be obliged to Your Lordship if — after having taken 
the prayer of the Chinese Community into consideration, yon 

N^e good enough to let me know your decision, in order that 
B transmit it to tbe petitioners. 
K I ha.ve the honour to be, &c., 

■ afiUQDis OP RiPoN, K. Q., &c. H. LABOUCHERB. 



I 



Tbe following was addressed to Mr. Laboubhere on 5thl 
May by the Honorary Secretary of the Chinese Committee ;- 

Sib, 

By last P. & 0, Mail we had the honour to send you two I 

copies of the proofs justifyingour prayer for a Koyal Commis- I 

I sion of Enquiry, and have now to furnish the figures which were I 

omitted in these copies, but as the places for the figures are 1 

there, it will be easy to insert them. 

As before explained, our first intention was to send you a I 
list of onr main grievances — which list was all but ready for j 
despatch along with the Petition — but afterwards, finding mis- I 
representation rampant even in the highest circles in Singapore, 
and that it was apparently supported in Council by the then ' 
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piitlialied figures of tlie Tlon'ble'a T. Shelford and Major 
MeCalliiin, Jind by the views expressed in tUe speeches of Hia 
Excellency the Governor and the Uoa'ble W. E. Maxwell, and 
further by the Council vote {11 to 3), we recosfiiiaed that there 
was onli/ one way of convincing you of the truth of our conten- 
tions, namely, by choosing a htisia of f roof which could he tested 
in England. 

We knew that the money had not been spent on Penanffj 
that the administration was inefficient; that we were practically 
not represented ; that we ^were very often ntisrepreiented ; that n 
dead set had been made to artificially divert the trade from 
Penang and concentrate it in Singapore; that the effort had 
partly succeeded, andthat these and other wrongs exposed in the 
proofs would (if not rectified) lead to the effaeement of Penang 
as an entrepot of commerae, and consequently, to the rnin of 
the Penang property-holders; but though we could and can 
now prove all that on tiie fpot, such a means of proof could be 
of no value to you, and with such influential opponents, nogli- 
gently or wilfully, but certainly with an appearance of earnest 
belief in their own statements, actually obscuring truths palpable 
to ua, and perverting the truths that could not be so treated, we 
had no alternative but to ask you to wait, bo that we could turn 
the Blue Books inside out, drag the obscured truths to the light 
of day, and, refute the pervertions by rendering the points clear 
by explanation in the cases where a want of local knowledge 
prevented the truth from being self-evident. 

If you take the principal statements made in Council against 
the Hon'ble D. Comrie's motion, and place them in juxtaposition 
with the officiallii recorded facts which we have dug out of the 
Blue Boots and placed in the proofs ; you will be able to find only 
one possible excuse for the action of those who voted against the 
motion, namely, that their absence from and want of knowledge 
of Penang, together with the multitudinous character of their 
duties, prevented them from knowing what is known to all 
Penangitea who are not blind. 

In the proofs we quote most of the points in the speeches 
delivered in Council (when t.he motion for a Royal Commission 
was rejected), and in now sending you the official report, wo may 
explain that the rule is that each member checks or corrects hia 
reported words, so that the printed report can be accepted un- 
reservedly. We have marked with douhle vertical lines the 
strongest poitits in the speeches against the motion, and which, 
read alone, would, in our opinion, be a very good ground for re- 
jecting the motion, but our proofs, drawn from undeniable 



official records, utterly annihilate tke Singaporean's Ggurea and 
tbeir other autagouistic contentions. 

As to the other marked points in the speeches of both sides, 
Joa will liod they are all in favour of oup coutentions- 

The attached " Shovt Summary " of a few of the numeroaa 
grievances exposed in the proofs, speaks for itself, and as it is 
OOP doty to forward a copy oE the whole to Hia Excellency the 
(lorepuor, Hia Lordship the Sbcretary of State will have the 
benefit of Hia Excellency's views on all the points included in 
the proofs. 

Leaving our case in your hands, and thanking yon again on 
bclialf of the signatories to the Petition, for your kindni 
agreeing to preaeut a Petition which involves so much reading, 

I have, &c,. 



Qeu Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of the statement of the case 
of tie Chinese Cotumnuity at Penang — also of various documenta 
on the same subject. 

Pursuant to your wish I bad requested the Secretary of 
Slate for the Colonies to await the arrival of this statement 
before coming to any conclusion on the matter, and I have now 
handed to him the statement, together with maps, &c. 

On the Colonial vote in the Estimates, I will also call atten- 
tion to tho subject iu the event of the decision not being 
satisfactory. 

I am. 
Your most faithfully, 
Mb. Goh KntJAN Lkang. H. LABOUCHERE. 



DiAB Sir 



5, Old Palace Yard, S. W., 

May 30th. 



I beg to acknowledge your letter of 5th May, So far as I 
Mn make out, you have a very strong case for a full enquiry, 
"id I trust that this will bo the view taken by the Secretary of 
State. 

Yonra truly, 

to. GoK Khuan Lkano. H. LABOUCHERE, 



ToB Hon'ble a. JI. Skinnkb, c. k, g., Kesident CoONCILtOB. 
Sill, 

We liare the Iiononr to liaiid yon herewith proofs in jasti- 
ficntion of tiio prayer for a Roval Commission of Enquiry, at 
expressed in iho Petilion signed in triplicate by 3,951 Penang 
CIiiDeae. 

A8 tlie investi^ationa extend tlirongh the records of 17 
years, and four copies of the result have had to be prepared, ve 
trust ytyi will see that there has been no avoidable delay. Tho 
proofs, you will observe, are written in the form of a letter, as from 
the Chinese Committee to Henry Labou oh ere. Esquire, M.P.,who, 
in his characteristic spirit of sympathy for the weak, has consented 
to present the Petition lo His Lordship the Secretary of State. 

We have accepted the principle enunciated by the Govemof 
in the concluding part of his speech closing the debate on the 
Hon'ble D. Comrie's motion, and on that principle have thricfl 
justified our prayer, which, you will see, is equally justified 
from every other conceivable point of view. 

If you examine the whole of the elements involved, yon will 
see that however many shades of view there may Vie aoionK 
officials, monopolists, or the general public, in respect to expen- 
diture, these views necessarily resolve themselves into one of 
three cases, as nnder : — 

1. That though "the Colony ia one Colony" Penang 

should be chai-ged with the deficits of two of tha 
three non-self-supporting Settlements; should bs 
made to contribute to the deficits of the third, and 
to Singapore works as well. 

2. That though "the Colony ia one Colony" the revenue 

of each should (after paying its fair share of general 
charges) bo spent in meeting its o 

3. That "the Colony is one Colony, the revenue ond 

revenue," and that each Settlement should hav« 
treatment consistent with a spirit of relative fairnesa. 
There is nothing wtich binds either the Governor ol 
Conncil to adopt any particular one of these cases as a basis, l^ 
the Council, and outside of it, there is clearly divided opinion 
For instance, the Singaporeans think the first case is the om 
which should apply, while the Penang public think the thir< 
case is the one which should form the basis. The second 
has good and bad iu it, bub the good that is in it is incladei 
in the third case. 




Now, tlie first o£ the ttree possible views is the one whioli I 
bugot into operation, and thoagh it is in its nature essentially' 
unjust, and is diametrically opposed to the principle enunciftted 
by the Governor, its hardship has teen aggravated by the expen- 
ditnre being so worked that practically nothing has been spent 
in facilities for Penang trade, wLich is Jn consequence being , 
direrted from her. 

There is no sign of previous Government expenditure odM 
Bnch frtcilities during the existencB of the Settlement as a British " 
possession. We have, in fact, no facilities at all, and all that haa 
been spent in the 17 years in connection with the wretched 
landing places wn8 $14,063, whereas in Singapore (the younger 
Settlement) there is ocular pi'oof of very large expenditure on 1 
her river alone, but ignoring the period during which Singapor^J 
had everything given to her and Penang nothing at all, an^T 
taking simply the period dealt with in the analysis (1875 to 1891J 
date oE last published accounts), the disproportion in the atten- 
tion given to the two places ia staggering. 

You will see by tho proofs that Penang (with a r 
averaging not less than a half of the revenue returned by £ 
gapore) had, as we have said, only $14,01)3* spent oat of tho 
General Revenue on fFicilities for lier trade, while $1,260,758* 
were spent on the river atid harbour of Singapore, in addition 
to Johnston's Pier, renewed at a coat of 596,299, against which 
latter sum may be placed the $45,499 spent on the Penang Jetty, 
which is not open to general traffic, and is therefore not a, public 
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Province Wellesley and the Bindings being agricultamJ 
Betllemeuts (if the latter is anything at all), the facilities for 
tlieir trade lie in " Roads and Bridges," and thpy have together 
had in that section alone $1,134,920,* as against the $14,063 
Penang has had in facilities for her trade, which ia essentially a 
thipping one, and this tehih Penang has averaged three times the 
tombined reventte of these tico Settlements. 

"Where ia there in any part of that treatment, evidence of 
the Bpirit of fairness boasted by the Hon'ble Major McCullum in 
his recent speech in Council, when he admitted his practically 
autocratic power in matters of public works ? 

If you turn from that phase of the question and search for 
the "spirit" iu " Uoads and Bridges " expenditure in Penang as 
'totopared to Singapore, you will not find it ; nor will you discover 



it in the comparatii^a utility of that expenditure, sncli as it 13, In 
respect to the amount of tbo expenditure located in the Bine 
Books, tho coinparisou between tbe sliipping porta stands : — 
Boada and Bridges, Singapore ,.. $772,769* 

Do. Penang ... 348,649* 

As to the utility, we point to the proofs to sbow that the 
most costly of the Singapore roads are to the front, while the 
whole of the Penang road expenditure is at "the back" of 
Penang, and this while Punavg'a trade is not there. 

Taking the located " Works and Buildings" expenditars 
as nw'Adfe, it will be found that the "spirit" has no restingpIaoB 
in it, for the figures stand ; — 

Singapore S5)810j455* 

Penang 1,400,125* 

Province Welleslej and Dindings ... 492,1)00.* 

Of the sum spent in that section and charged to Penang, 
$975,865 were spent on Hospitals, Gaola and other Government 
imildinga, the former of which (owing to tho extent and nature 
of the population of Province Wellesley), and the latter of whicli 
(for other reasons known to you) are as much Province Welles- 
ley buildings as they could be if they were built in that Set- 
tlement, so that in respect to lieiipji/a receiced the relative 
expenditure stands approximately thus ; — 

Works and Buildings, Singapore ... 55,810,455 ^^ 

Do. Province Wellesley ^^| 

aud Dindings ... 980,832 ^1 

Do. Penang 912,193 ^H 

Verily the "spirit" ib not there \ 

Singapore, it is true, accommodafcea the long sentence pri- 
soners, but throw the cost of that in against Penang and the 
I agricultural settlements, in the ratio that belongs to them, thai 
L is, if the Siugaporean intelligence has not yet reached the atagai 
r of being able to train long sentence prisoners to pay their own 
way; forget if you can that Singapore sends us in exchange 
her If.perf, whom we have to attend to and maintain, and still 
I you will not find the "spirit" which we havo hunted for in vain. 
If you put the hfiii posnhle face on tho Hou'ble Major's ' 
work, hij ignoring the tpirstion 'ifuiiVtif and adding together the 
located expenditure on "Works and Bnildings" and "Koads 

•Appendis A. 
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1 Bridget," fltill the ' 
B out as follows : — 



^^HWorlcs and Buildings on account of Siogapore, 
^^H Roads and Bridges in Singapore 

H Ro 



ill not be discovered, for the* 



§.5,S10,45r)* 
772,769* 



Total for Singapore ... 
Worlca and Buildings on account of Province 

Wellesley and Bindings 
Roada and Bridges in Province Wellesley and 

Bindings ... 



$6,583,224 

$080,832* 
1,134,920* 



Total for Pjovinco Wellesley and Dindings ... 

Works and Buildings on account of Penang ... 
Boads and Bridges in Penang ... 



$912,193* 
343,649* 



Total for Penang .,. $l,2<i0. 842 



Now, tnktvg nccount of tlia sums entered as "SingaporefJ 
Revenue," some of which belong to Penang, and some to thaT 
Colony as a whole, you will find that if the average contriba-'^ 
tioos which are tndij revenue differ from the following ratio, 
that difference is in Penang's favour, for we have purposely 
^ren the others an advantage, to avoid cavilling : — 

Province Wellesley and Bindings Revenue' ... 1 
Penang Revenue ... ... ... ... 3 

Singapore Revenue ... .., ... ... 6 

But looking at the figures before quoted, you will see tLat 
«n trade facilities Singapore had eighty-nine times as much as 
Penang had, and Province Wellesley, together with the Dindings, 
had in facilities for their trade ei.ghtt{ times the sum devoted to 
facilities for the trade of Penang uhiiih has to support them. If 
in Bummarising yon put as before shewn " the best possible face " 
on the picture, by ignoring the qaestion of utility (which in 
fairness is impossible) and slumping the expenditure on "Public 
Works," then still you will find that Singapore had over five 
times as much as Penang, and the agricultural settlemeuta, 
contributing together a third of the Penang contribution, got 
nearly one and three quarter times as much as Penang. We 
have called that " the best possible face," but have not pictur- 
ed it in hopes of finding the missing "spirit" playing o 
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featares, tecause it is only hy ignoring the question of "utility " 
that such a picture conld be di'awn. 

Having ffiiled to discover " the spirit " in the ratios, we 
searched watchfully for it in tho details, thiokiiig that ib mighC 
be found in some recess, but had at last to give up the search, 
not however before reaching the unwavering conclusion, that 
wherever the Hou'ble Major McCallum's spirit of fnirness mny 
be, a is no more ohservable in the Blue Boohs than it is visible 
in Fenang. 

We found by a tesli check ibat a number of sumB spent in 
different years have been omitted in the " Expenditure Detailed," 
BO that Singapore actually had vioi-e spent on her public works 
than we have quoted. As however the minor amount ia enough 
to prove our case, we will leave the other matter to those whose 
business it is to see that the accounts agree. We do not make 
it a complaint that Penang expenditure has not been omitted in 
the detailed account, and that Singapore expenditure has been 
left out, because public works of importance in fenang are so 
few in number that their absence from the detailed account 
would be noticed iu checking, whereas in Singapore they have 
been so niimeroua that a few omissions here and there conld 
easily escape notice, and the ease with which such a thing can 
he, may be seen by reference to the Books themselves, where yon 
will find that 8272,913 spent on the Singapore Water Works in 
the years 1874 and 1875 does not appear in the " Expenditure 
Detailed" accounts. In 187(5, 5132,650 was similarly forgotten, 
eo that three consecutive years' expenditure on one work was in 
the "Expenditure Detailed" omitted. In 1877 the outlay 
§01,007 was entered, but the 525,036 spent in 1878 was omitted. 

The 1878 Blue Book, published in 1879, declared the work 
finished ill 1878, but aecordinjj to the " Expenditure Detailed" 
account in the Book for 1879, 880,184 waa spent on the "comple- 
tion " of work that was finished in the previous year, and while 
up to 1878 $491,608 was spent on the work, only one sum of 
$61,769 was entered in the " Expenditure Detailed" account. 

Now, including the sum spent in 1879, the Singapore 
Water Works cost the General Revenue $571,792* while the 
I Penang Municipality has had to pay for the Penang Water 
^Works. 

If you refer to the proofs you will find that we are justified 
ft Baying that $1,359,013* was paid out of the General Revenue 
I works to the relief of the Singapore Municipal ratepayers. 




only $32,295* was paid from the General Revenue for I 

work oE the Penane Municipality, and yet the sum paid on Sin- 
fapore'B hehalf tulles no Bccoiint of the costly sea whII in front 
oUlie Singapore Recreation ground, which waa paid for out of 
the General Kevenue, while the Municipal ratepayers of Pennng 
6re saddled with the sea wall in front of the Peuang Recrealioa 
grounJ. 

On Singapore Lighthouses three and a quarter times more j 
money tvas gpent than Penang Lighthouses had altogether in the 1 
Same period.* 

The Singapore Public Instilutions* got twelve and a quarter 
times the sum pnid towards the Peuang Institations ; and onJ 
Gardene,* Singapoi'e gnt over three and a half times that paid 1 
OQ account of Penang Gardens. 

The foregoing are "samples" of the figures, which do not'l 
consist of fancy totals. We do not fire them off and immediate- ] 
ly afterwards hide ourselves under "books that are on the J 
table; " nor do we make up " Returns," keep them to ouraelvet 
and rattle oS percentages, wliicli — like the blank shots of a ma- 
chine gun — noisily make a series of tuiaty little clouds that dissolve 
in air, and disappt-ar for ever. We do not crouch under the 
hooht cloeed, but stand over the huokg open, and indicate page 
and line. 

The figures are voluminous, and the years are not few, yet I 
in that there is no difficulty ; for on one sheet (now in the Indej 
to Contents) we have concentrated the grand totals ; from that I 
yon can turn to sheets that give each year's totals in each section j 
snd if there be any doubt on any point, you can clear it op by^ 
"istantly turning to the sheet on wliich the details of the item ia 1 
question are written. The entries are copied verbatim from thafl 
"loe Books, so that where they are ambiguous the ambiguity is I 
"ot oura. 

The wrongs proved by the figures are grave. Yet they nra4 
^'Vlall as compared to the other great wrongs exposed in th&l 
P*Xmfs, notable among which are ; — 

The inadequacy of the powers of the Penang adminia* ' 
t ration. 

The inadequacy of Peoang representation. 

'The DDsuitability of the systein. 



T]i6 yeara of blundering and delay in the institation of 
propel" latiLliiio' and sliippiug' facilities in Pi'nati^ con- 
sistent wlt.li tliB clmracter of vessels that come and po, 
and with the requirements of trade necessary for the 
continnance of the life of the Port. 

The diversion of trade from Penanj^, and the threatened 
damiige to Penang property-holders. 

The damaging influence of the " Monopoly Incubus, " 

The unjust apportionment of the Military Contribution, 
I numerous other itiatters coocerninj^ the Colony, and, above all, 
I the need of a radical cbnnga in the policy such as will lead to 
I the efficiency which only deeentralizntion can effect, and anch 
s will lead to the introdnction of the new capital needed for t}ie 
nae and crlenxivn developmmit of tfifi Native States, on the 
tpros-perify of which the future of the. Colony largely depends. 

We have omitted the Malacca figures, because Hia EkccI- 
I lency the Governor admitted that "it has balBed the powers of 
I Government to make Malacca pay its own way," and as we also 
I liold by that conlention, there is no need to introduce proofs 
I on a point not in dispute; but we have proved that as it is 
I Peuang'a-duty to contribute to the maintenance of Malacca, 
I BO it is Singapore's duty to contribute to the maintenance of 
I Province Wellesley and the Dindings ; and when Singapore's 
part of the sums debited to Penang, but fairly chargeable to 
Singapore, together with the items of I'enang revenue wrongly 
credited to Singapore and named in the proofs, are put right in 
the accounts, it will be seen that besides the whole sum stand- 
ing at the credit of the Colony in January 1892 ($1,302,152.82) 
I being Penang money, Singapore stands very largely in Penang'a 
I debt. 

The figures given in this letter come ont iu the appendices 
P attached to the proofs, but for greater convenience of reference 
I we attach hereto Abstracts which bring the points together. 

In conclusion, we have the honour to ask yon to be good 
I enough to forward this letter and the proofs to His Lordship the 
iBocretary of State, through His Excellency the Uo' 

We have the hoi 
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THE Singaporo papers, and a Penarg bi-weekly publicatiol) 
of recent oriffiii, La.ving unlilusliiugly misrepresented th< 
diameter of the moveinent Cpresutnnblj with the object of mi»i 
leading tbose iii Englimd to wliom copies of these papers were sen fcl 
it wns decided to deprive the tradocera of their shield of affecteC 
ignorance by sending them an authentic account of the pro- 
ceedings connected with tho movement. The abuse was of ^ 
wholesale character, but as one of the Chinese leaders wo^ 
specially selected and traduced in a cowardly manner, tho othe«~i 
asked me (as ono conversant with their course of actioriJ 
to give a faithful accounts of it. As a result, the followira* 
appeared iu a letter which I sent to the Singapore papers : — I 
Tho Ilon'blo D. Comrie's motion was drawn and forwards'^ 
by him, in deference to ihe wishes of the warmest friends tl««j 
tiovernor Iiaa in Penang, namely, Mr. J. Y. Kennedy, Mr. F. JI 
C. lioas, and Mr. A. G. Wright, all of whom feel as strongly »4 
any of ua do that Peuang is neither fairly treated nor fairljl 
represeoted. Their speeches shew their feeling, and these gentl^j 
men acted as they did with the object of enabling the Governor 
to judge, free from the pressure of proof which ihey knew woul<J 
otherwise be produced. ] 

The Liberals who acted in concert with the Chinese, au^-i 
geated that they should attend tlie public meeting, and said thaS 
the faith of the Governor's friends might be based on knowledge 
which they kept to themselves ; that if they were right in theit" 
, belief that the Governor would take their view, then, as Hial 
Excellency commanded a majority, the object aimed at might b» 
(effected without the Chinese Petition (then in course of signature) 
Ibeing forwarded, and the Liberals pointed out, that whichever way 
■the Council vote went, Pena-ng's position would be strengthened-- 
If the Singapore section of the Council voted for th* ' 
Sniotion, it would be easy to agree ou a common ground of action, i 
■by which justice would be done to Peuang, and improvements | 
jeffected in connection with the development of the Native States: 
Kraprovements which would benefit these States and, at the same ^ 
■, more than recoup Singapore for any loss she might seem 
mio sustain by Penang getting her due. If the Council voted 
ftlftgaiiist tho motion, we could then utilize troths which otherwise 
J^noed not be used, and, Bnally, that as our strength lay iu London 
I it did not matter to Penang which way the Singapore vote went. , 



ThesQ views were put before the Chinese for considerafciolj 
and, after mature deliheratiori, they adopted them aa a reasoa 
able and fair estimatp of the position, and from that momenb tlH 
four parties (the Conservatives, Independents, Liberals, ain 
Chinese) were nnited. 

What happened previously to Mr. Corarie'a notice of moticfl 
was this : six copies of the Singapore petition came to Penanff, aiu 
those who rejected it did Boliecaiiae they believed it was a covef 
nttempt to put on record tin approval of the general policy w 
His Excellency had followed for over four years, and with whi{j 
he was associated as Colonial Secretary for about seven years. \ 

Having that belief, the Chinese had a petition draw 
bodying the Chinese view, but, subsequently coming to the con- 
clusion that the policy in question affected the Europeans as 
much as themselves, they asked me to draw a petition such as 
the Europeans, Mahomedans and Chinese would be likely to 
aign. I drew one entirely excluding reference to the Singapore 
Petition, and presented it to the Chinese for consideration, when 
they at once agreed to the elimination. As to the new drs 
generally, they thought it so extremely mild that they doubt^ 
that the Secretary of State would take any notice of it, but ij 
there were the varying shades of opinion of five parties t( 
they accepted the new draft unreservedly. It was then liand^j 
to the Conservatives for consideration, bnt they (after keepia 
it for several days) decided that the only coarse they could sni 

^ort at that stage was one appealing (without a petition) to tm 
legislative Council. 

The Chinese would not agree to ask the Legislative Couuffl 
to be judsres in its own cause, and as the Conservatives' deci- 
sion was final, it was decided that a petition such as would meet 
with favour from all the ChitLcse connected with trade and pos- 
sessed of property (except Government contractors) was their • 
beat course of action, and the petition (which is essentially 
Chinese) was adopted. The Chinese replied accordingly to the 
Conservatives, who rfceived the reply at noon, and on the same 
evening the notice of Mr. Comrie'a motion appeared in the Pinang 
Gazette. It has already been explained how the motion originated, 
and how the Liberal party (which stood between) induced the 
Chinese to support the Conservative action, so far at least as that 
was possible without stultifying their own. The motions were 
addressed to the Secretary of State and so carried beyond the 
Council in deference to the views o£ the Chinese and Liberal 
parties, and what happened at the public meeting has be^ 
reported in the Pinang Gazette. 
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T^ CET^fu^^^ ^Sxattk €l» Bi^5sf Has. t&s Cboet of ds Seicd»— 

imw^^ %ii/sn «1. ArVT^ Tirtf^ ''^f ijat*- ^C'v-jr ^A 2 Gr:*r5niar- sziii jea» oE 
•H*^ '^ v"^*^* ^^ * ^ri v.?rj: .X5tS* : "'oAZ. iot*- ar»."3. ■:•£ el Q&nski A>»* note 

**v^, v,^-; "» >-.*r. '.b^ 5u*5fcd% '='.f 'ii-^ P-*cas^ •i.-f^ttrtaziifnjss are xTIoweli^ 
Va ;.v,,/ :t*' ^.-t^ *hi»r hradiL^ ib^ ivTi»-, 13 wfll be bt»cier for Fsfiano^ 
jwui f^/j*^ if/r Kr,.»pr*e, Aini>r.;^ cLr fceGifc:^ wfTI be dia: 

fUr^^ V, d''<r^j^ tvv .^rb^tn/e^ of dereTopmeTiu, wliich carm^xr £ul U^ 
^pf^/u ii.ti^xy,rf^ JU w€rll aui tte otKer parts of tte CoI«tT- 

Vot th^ ifJorrMktioti of mUTnformed Biiiore I will siiafee now 
ir^7 tfe^ pr\t^f^.^\ \Hki\ffr>i of t&e moTement are, and mar men— 
iiz/ft f^K*A fK^ (^r^ty of afnu renders a roptare between the parties 
%fK nu\\k^Xj *A tb^ tbe Saagapore Forts can ever defend 

'fb^ ^>/fiiVirrratire« are led br llr. J. Y. Kennedr, J. P., of 
i>^^ firrrt of AK^n and Kenned j. Brokers, Soj^ar Estate As^nts 
ftir^d )^\i\%uw^%f lat/j Member of the Legislative Council, Mem- 
ber of \S%h il\\iixt\\mr of Commerce, Member of tbe first Harbonr 
V/ff%nu%\t\4i'Mf and iVenident of the Mnnicipalitv ; bj Mr. P. J. 
(J/ \ift%¥,t UfirriHUtr'fiirJjAW, partner of Mr. Logan, Solicitor- 
iU^tu*,rfi\, ihh IffuU^r of the Penang Bar, Member of the Chamber 
of (UftuffUircj*, Hud President of the Penang Clnb; and Mr. A. 
(h Wright f the Penang head of the firm of Sandilands Battery 
A Co,, Pfjfiang, and John Buttery & Co., London, Municipal 
(iotftw'iHHUtuurf Chairman of the Harbour Committee, and Chair- 
man of thrj Chamber of Commerce. 

Tho f rirbfpendents are led by the Hon'ble D. Comrie, J. P., 
httiul of the firm of Comrie & Co., Merchants, partner of the firm 
of D^iMornay A Comrie, proprietors of Malakoff Tapioca Estate, 
Wiuiicipal Commissioner, ex-Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
Wiivcu^, iiUil Member of the Legislative Council; by Mr. W. 
(5. Hrowfi, M. 1)., J. P., the leading Penang Physician, who, in 
II holJy oontoKtod election, carried one of tbe seats in the first 
I '(Hiring Council under the existing Ordinance, and who, on his 
cofiMdnting to sit again, was elected without opposition ; and by 
Mr. Arthur U. Adams, of tbe firm of Hogan and Adams, Bar- 
ri«l<n''at-liaw, Member of the first Harbonr Committee, and one of 
i\\{) nioMt brilliant and most successful Members of the Penang 
liar. 

Tho Tiiborals are led by Mr. Chas. W. Barnetfc, a.m.i.c.b., 
the loading Civil Engineer, Timber Merchant and Estate Lessee, 
Member of the first Harbour Committee and Member of the 
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present one, thrice elected to the Mnnicipat Council, always *. 
witli a large vote, and in contests by overwhelming ninjoritiea ; 
ly Mr. Keginald Hogan, Bftrrister-at-Law, whose business con- 
nection is one of the most extensive in Peiiang, twice elected to I 
the Municipal Council, and who, immediately on his return from f 
England, was waited on by a numerous and powerful body of 1 
ratepayers and askod to stivnd for re-election ; and Mr, P. 1 
M. McLarty, m. i, m. B., of the firm of McLarty & Co., Engine- | 
era and Contractors, past-Presidenl of the Eugineers' Institute, | 
Member of tbe first and present Harbour Committees, Mer 
of the Chamber of Commerce aod twice elected to the Municipal I 
Council. 

The Chinese are led by Mr, Lee Phee Yeow, merchant and I 
flhip owner, house and land oivner, head of the firms of Chon^ j 
Mob & Co,, Penaug, Seng Mnh & Co., Rangoon, and Seng Moh 
and Co., Calcutta; by Mr. Koh Seang Tat, retired merchant, 
house and estate owner, member of the Municipal Council, to 
which he has been twice elected, and to which (at an uncontested J 
Blection) he was returned by sixteen times the number of votes | 
that the Hon. T. Shelford (the leader of the Singapore ua- I 
officials) had given to him on the occasion of his abortivt 
effort to become an elected member of the Singapore Municipal , 
Board; by Mr, Lim Iieng Chealt, rice mill-owner and tapioca 
estate owner, head of tbe firm of Leng Cheak & Co., 
merchants and ship-owners, and member of the Harbour Com- 
mittee ; by Mr. Kbaw Joo Gliee, son of the Elijah of Renong and 
nephew of tbe Governor of Trang, merchant and shipowner and i 
managing partner of the firm of Koe Guan &Co.,Penang; by I 
Mr. Oog Cheng Swee, managing partner of Ban Chin Hong & Co., J 
merchants and shipowners; by Quah Beng Poh, tin merchant J 
and atearaahip agent, head of the firm of Quah Beng Poh & Coj 
ty Mr, Ong Beng Cheng, sugar estate owner; and thirty-fiva J 
others. 

The leading Penang paper {the Pinang Gazette) edited by 1 
Mr. Archibald Kennedy, powerfully supported the movement;! 
and the only genlleraen now resident in the Settlement, who I 
have previously taken leading parts in public questions, but aobM 
in this movement, are, as before stated, tbe representatives ofM 
Singapore firms and foreign residents, who sympathise with fchaj 
movement but from motives of delicacy remain inactive, Mr.-l 
David Brown and Mr. John Allan, es-Hon'ble Members oE 1 
the Legislative Council (the latter of whom is only here 
visit from London, but whose partner occupied the chair at thai 

Kublic meeting), and Mr, August Huttenbacb. The great par-J 
amentary leader, Mr. Henry Labouchere, has undertaken tQ J 
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present the Petition, and having noiv given yoa & complete 
history of tliR whole movemeiil-,, there ia no longer anyexcaae for 
such mia-representations as have appeared in your piiper. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out, that when such gentle- 
■men as those bpfoi-e named : the high officials, the leadinyi 
Chinese, and the leadiag businesa and pvofessional Europeans, ' 
all agree that a Royal Commission ia desirable, because Penang 
ia neither propocly treated or adequately represented, it is ' 
dastardly cowurdice to select one of the number who had an 
action in court, and, commenting on that action (without 
acknowledging (bat he had successfully defended il.) to attempt 
to make out a cuae of spite. As well say that tbeUon'ble W". E. 
Uaxwell himself was " apitefol " when he complained of the vrant 
of administrative facilities in Penang; that bis amiable and well 
ived saccessor (the Hon'ble C. W. S, Kynnersley) deserved 
"deportation" for inheriting the opiuiou direct from his prede- 
cessor, who, in his more exalted position, may now think hia own 
former views heresy, or, thab the Hoii'ble A. M. Skinner, cm. a., 
should be sent into "retirement" for recording and standing 
hy his honest conviction of tbe wroogness of the system of 
dealing with Penang money. 

The truth is simple: if Penang cocid not justify her claim 
■for a Royal Commission she wonld not get one, and when the 
'Commission does come, the statesmen who will constitute it will 
deal even handed justice all round — to the Native States aa well 
B8 to the other parts of the Colony. 

Ton surely have no need to fear a set of impartial judges; 
if not, then as "monopoly-ridden Singapore" has aa much to 
gain by a Royal Commission as Penang has, you can have no 
objection to become nn advocate for a Singapore movement, to 
include the Singapore wrongs on the list of grievances to be 
dealt with by the coming Commission, and feeling nssured of 
your sympathy, we recommend to your attention and to that of 
your readers, the parts* of tLo foregoing bearing specially on the 
Sister Setllei 

I am, &.C., 

F. M. McLARTY. 

I'JTofa. — Tlie tern)s Ccniervalive*. InJeptndent, nnil LUerah. are not used 
in the FfiregciinB as im|ilyiii(! nHliCflion to, or pepnmtion from, any 
of tbe Iloiiie political parties, but in relation io Colonial poliliet. 




NOTES CONNECTED WITH THE PROOFS. 

PENANG, Province Wellesley and Dinditiga aro sliewn to 
have been officinlly recogniaGd by the Secretary of State 
a distinct Settlements with separate interests. 

Malacca not being in dispnte, the accounts o£ that Settlement 
are not included. 

Revenok. 
The revenue of Penang, Proviuce Wellesley and Dindm^a 
being blended in the booka, it has not been possible to put down 
fiRUres shewing exacthj their respective contributions, but from 
what is known, and by making allowance for errors of entry, 
(referred to in "the Proofs") it has been computed tbat the 
tttio of revenue in the cases of the Settlements in question atanda 
upproximately thns : — 

Province Wellesley and Dindiuga ... ... I. 

Penang ... ... ... ... ... ... 3. 

Singapore ... ... ... ... ... 6. 

EXPENDITDBB. 

ks to Expenditure, it is regarded aa being fairly divisi- 
ble into two sections, viz. : — 

^aj Administration, charges ; 

(hj Expenditure on facilities for the trade o£ each 
Settlement, and on matters connected with the 
health, convenience, or comfort, of the settlers. 
With respect to administration it is self-evident that Penang 
isnndnly charged, but as it lies outside of the province of any 
one community to arbitrarily assume the exact relative propor- 
Hon of the cost of administration fairly chargeable to each Settle- 
ment, the state of the account in respect to these charges has 
leoessarily been left to be made clear by those whom the Secre- 
^fj of State may appoint to investigate the whole of the ques- 
isane. While, however, we are thus debarred from pro- 
R balance sheet, the figures in the appendices leave no 
doubt that (independently of the sums that will fall to be 

to Penang on account of adnninistration, overcharges and 

errora of accountingpointed out in " the Proofs") the whole 
8Um standing at the credit of tbe Colony in January 1892 viz., 
?Ii302,152.82 was Penang money — as can be seen by looking at 
tte Government expenditaro on each of the Settlements in 
luestion, and considering the total sums spent on each along 
With the ratio of revenue. 
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The blending of the accounts of the three Northern 
ments obscures the fact that Province Wellesley and Di 
are non-self-supporting^ but to see that they are so^ it 
necessary to observe the amount expended on their 
works, the expense of collecting their revenues, the exte 
nature of the population, the fact that the gaols and he 
situated in Penang are as much — if not more — used 1 
settlers of Province and Bindings, as by the Penangite 
are established and maintained as much in the inter 
Province Wellesley and Bindings as in the interests of P( 
that in affairs which are purely those of Province Wellesl 
Bindings, there is a corresponding outlay in the conting( 
penses, and in the time of what is called the " Penang ac 
tration,'' and that the Government holds that these two 
ments together with Penang are at debit. 

Now, since Penang contributes so much more in r 
and receives so much less by way of expenditure, it goes v 
saying that this so-called deficit is due to Province Wellesl 
the Bindings being non-self-supporting ; for any unprej 
person can see that if they were self-supporting then P 
bringing in a revenue three times theirs, and spending o 
self only four-sevenths of the sum spent on them, would 
sarily have many millions of dollars at her credit, an( 
Proofs'' shew that as Penang is made to contribute to Mala 
Singapore should be made to contribute to the maint 
of Province Wellesley and the Bindings. 






PROOFS 



Delivered by the Honorary Secretary of the 

CHINESE COMMITTEE, 

IN SUPPORT OF THE PRAYER FOR A 

ROYAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY, 

TO 

The Hon'ble A. M. SKINNER, c.m.g., 
Resident Councillor of Penaiig, 

for transmission to 

HIS LOHDSIIIP TP SECI(ETAI(Y OF STATE FOR Tp COLONIES, 

THROUGH 

qiS EXCELLENCY SIR CECIL CLESfENTI . Sn(ITI(, G.C.M.G., 

Governor of the Colony of the Straits Settlements, 




We have now tlio lionnur to place before you certain details 
justifying oar Petition to ilis Lordship the Secretary of State for 
thfl Colonies, praying for the appointment of a Boyal Coinmia- 
fiioD of Enquiry. 

A copy of this atnternent will be handed to the Chief of tha 
Settlement, the Honounible the Resident Councillor, for trans- 
mission to His Excellency the Governor, with a view to enable 
Hia Excellency to criticise it, bo that His Lordship the Secretary 
of State may have preaeuted to him information bearing on both 
sides of the questions at issue. 

We say so, not becnnse we regard the matter as one between 
the Governor and the people, but because while we think a Royal 
Commission necessary, His Excellency takes the opposite view. 
In the Petition we said that we thought Ills Excellency too long 
accustomed to the policy to take kindly to a change, and that a 
change of policy should bring with it a change of Governor. 
To that belief we adhere, but the belief has nothing to do with 
oar estimate of His Excellency as a Governor. We saw how, 
when unfettered by the traditions of his office and thrown on hia 
own resources, when harassed by the clamoar of high Singa- 
pore military authorities thirsting for glory, hampered by the 
spirit of influential Singapore speculators, misrepresented by 
the Singapore Press, and forced to put down a rebellion in a 
State that was not worth conquering', he surmounted all obstacloa 
iua manner consistent with the dignity of the Crown he repre- 
sented, did so without losing eight of humane consideration for an 
ignorant people, without waste of money, and alqiost entirely 
without loss of life, In numerous other ways we have had 
evidence of the ability that made him a Governor, which we 
refer to, not that we suppose it possible the Colonia! Office can 
in any way be ioflueuced in ita estimate of one of its most dis- 
tinguished officers by an expression of opiuion from those whose 
knowledge is mainly confined to that of trade and its ramifica- 
tions, but because while we perceive the wrongneas of the affairs 
that trouble ua, the same perception makes us conscious of ,tha 
firm character and great natural ability of the Administrator' 
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whose misfortune it; has been to administer a policy which h» 
did not create, and which is certainly as unwise as it is in our 
opinion unjust. 

It will bo observed that in our Petition we pray for the 
rectification of the faults of the system of administration^ th» 
institution of a proper S3'stem of representation, and a radical 
chant^e in the policy which, if continued, is calculated to lead to 
a terrible depreciation in the value of Penang property, as th© 
facts enumerated here will shew, l^hese facts are drawn from 
the Blue Books of the Colony, 1875 to 1891 (the last issued)^ 
from Reports, etc., published by the Government, and are sup- 
ported by common knowledge which is undeniable. 

The separate character of the five Settlements. 

The accounts as shewn in the Blue Books make it appear 
that there are only three Settlements in the Colony, namely^ 
Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, whereas there are five; tba 
other two being Province Wellesley and Bindings, clearly shewa 
on the map of the Malay Peninsula. Of the five, only two (Sin- 
gapore and Penang) have been self-supporting, and, between 
them, they make up the deficits of the other three, but the 
manner in which these deficits are made up is most inequitable. 

Singapore avoids payment of any part of the deficits of 
Province Wellesley and the Bindings, under a system which 
blends the accounts of these two Settlements with those of 
Penang, and the Avrongness of the practice is thinly glossed over 
by naming the three distinct Settlements ''the Settlement of 
Penang," but it is only in the Government accounts that the 
unity exists. We are no doubt on the best of terms with onr 
neighbours of Province Wellesley and the very few who reside 
in the Bindings, but while it is reasonable to administer these 
two Settlements from Penang, on account of their locality (ftA 
least until they become important enough to merit an adminid* 
tration specially their own), Singapore should contributJ^ 
towards their maintenance just as Penang contributes to tli^® 
maintenance ot" Malacca and even to works in Singapore. 

The distinctness of these three Settlements will be unde*^^" 
stood when it is explained that Penang is an island, the revenc^^® 
and prosperity of which is principally dependent on its keepiim 8 
to tho front in facilities for transit trade, for which it is natara 
ly suited by situation, by its magnificent harbour (the perfec:^^ 
shelter of which on the Penang side is second to that of no pc:^^ 
in the world), and by the comparatively small cost at which ^^ 
can be kept to the front. These advantages being the soarci 
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of Peuang's past success and lier hope in tbe future, the aims J 
and aspirations of her settlers are Meceaaarily different to those I 
of the settlers of Province Weliesley, which ia an agricultural I 
SeUlament. 

As for the Dindinga, situated sixty miles from Penan^, it ia 1 
not many years since its adaiiuistra-tion was trnnsferred to Sin- 
gapore, and an effort made to initiateit an a neal port to Penang, | 
and it was only when that effort failed that it was re-transferred ! 
MdLuTig round the neck of this Settlement, against the interests i 
of which that fever-stricken jungle had been pitted. In Penan^ | 
there are many millions sterling invested in property which 
cannot be removed, the depreciation of which would bring ter- 
rible ruin on tens of thousands ; and we respectfully but very 
firmly submit, that that property is more justly entitled to pro- 
tection from artifnal depreciation than the property of specula- 
tors in the state of Pahang is entitled to protection (from natii/ral . 
depreciation) by means of large advances from the general i 
Kvenue oE tlie Colony (largely Penang money) amounting to ( 
over ten times the amount of the last reported annual revenue ] 
of Ihat State, and to seventy times its margin of revenue left 
»fter paying the sums due to Native Chiefs. 

When, seeing one trade after another drawn from Penai _ 
lo Singapore, seeing Penang's revenue tncrease while the people 
Were Blewdily growing poor, the Peaacg public, years ago, de- 
manded the recognition of Penang interests by the Legislative 
Council, and an expenditure of a part of her own money upon 
facilities for trade, a shew of yielding to the public was made; but 
j't will be seen that these interests received no attention at all, 
lltid that, on the contrary, a theory was advanced by Singaporeans, 
fcnd in some way conveyed to the tLen Secretary of State, that 
the trade of Penang might ultimately go to Province Weiles- 
vej (exposed to the full force of N. W. winds and sea), or to 
ihe iJindings (the rocks of which might injure friendly mer- 
"hn-ntmeu more than the guna of Singapore could an enemy) 
.od that therefore it would be unwise lo acquiesce in Penang'a 
lemands. That the idea was conveyed to the Secretary o£ 
State, and delusively conveyed, appears tons from the follow- 
ing words in his despatch No. ](i9, 4th June, 1891, addressed to 
bbe Governor : — 

"There is, however, one question on which the decision rel- 
ative to these works seems really to depend, namely, whether 
there is reason tobelievetliat Penang will maintain in the future 
ihe position Sir John Goods describes it aa now occupying -^ of a 
mtfepot of commerce between Europe and the cowitriet - 



" adjacent to the Igland. So far as the traflSc with the^ 
"Peninsula and Burma is concerned, it is conceivable fc 
" establishment of a good port at thu Dindings or elsew^ 
"the mainland in direct com muni cation with a railway a 
" might divert from Penang a portion of its traffic whicn 
"the tnsnlar position of George Town, ia now burdened Ti 
"expenses and risks of a double transhipment. Thia ( 
"ation will, no donbtj be ca.refu!ly weighed by you befoH 
" milting to me your final report on the subject." 

I have, I 
(Sgd.) K». 

Now, Sir, there are figures and other facts containedj 
which prove llio niter hollowneaa of such an idea, but tly 
to be emphasised at this stage is the fact, that aBSumiiig j 
moment that those responsible for the theory of " natural B) 
of trade" were right in that contention, there would I 
nothing but injustice in artiticially beggaring Penang bjS 
its money (required for its own protection] for the develop^ 
Province Wellesley and the Dindiiigs, wliich they {the Prfl' 
affect to believe capable of naturally developing themselveiy 
extinction of I'enang, and presumably to the extinction (T 
other. 

There is, however, nothing serious in the affectatiq 
"natural transfer" is possible, and the palpahle aim i 
theory ia to environ those three Settlements with 
{purely theoretiual) playing ofE the one place against thafl 
■working all so as to really develop none {except agriculii^ 
and all with the ahjact of drifting the. entire trade nf the .~ 
and Sumatra to Singapom — not to the benefit of the i_ 
States or that of the Colony, nor in the best interests i 
Empire; all of lohn/te interests lie not in centralization, 
safe and extensive decnlojiment, which, under a system i 
tralixatio7i is inipossiblc, and it requires only a moderai' 
of penetration to see that the real object is the furtherin^a 
commercial projects of a number of too influential indiW 
reprosented in Singapore, whose interests lie in a pan 
groove, and who do not appear to caro who are beggared 8 
they are enricheii. 

There being no question anywhere that the intere* 

Penang, Province Wellesley and the Bindings are distinct!^ 

■ different, there can be no question that their reveiine elwuld &bJ 

treated distinctly, and that where there are deficits these shonldl 

ho made good from the general revenue o£ the Colony and not byl 



inang alone, wbich besides being charged with the devolop- 
int o£ these two Settlement3 (Penang's? prospective rivals) 
also charged with a portion o£ the deficits of Malacca, and 
to contribute largely to Singapore charges, among which 
is debited with £40,000 sterling per annum for Singa- 
rj works, while admittedly these works do not defend 
(see Colonial Engineer's speech in Conncil, 25th Peb- 
"_", but only privately owned coal stored in private 
tj, of which more will be said. 
In fact, the whole system is wrong, and the figures are so 
Wtling that at first they will seem incredible, but as they are 
lien from the publiciitions of those who (along with Singapore 
nofficial members of Council) are responsible for the improper 
matters, it cannot be supposed that the accounts or 
jports are more startling than the facts warrant; and indeed 
appears to iis that the most prominent characteristic observa- 
le in the system of accountiog adopted in the Blue Books is, 
^eurity, which is such that we do not believe any one unpos- 
issed of intimate local knowledge can recognise where certain 
ems in the accounts begin and where they end, and as the ac- 
lOnta appear to have satisfied the Colonial Office year after year, 
le only reasonable assumption is, that the multitudinous duties 
!that department of the Imperial Government, and the com- 
irative smallness of this Crown Colony, has led to the Colonial 
Ece scrutiny being in some way hampered to a degree that is 
holly inadequate for the protection of the vested interests of 
lis Settlement. 

The Legislative Council and the Administration, 
ITiB main fault, however, lies with ourselves, as it was our 
ity to acquaint the Colonial Office with all the causes of our 
cables and our discontent, instead of fruitlessly aiming at the 
Ansa of grievances (one by one) by appeal to a Legislative 
which neither seems capable of comprehending the 
i^itnde of its blunders, nor the acuteness of the series of 
TJngs to which this Settlement has been subjected. That 
i of sympathy is seen in the admission of the leader of the 
ugapore unofficial members of Council (see Legislative Conn- 
Report 23rd February 1863, pages 4 and 5) in which speech 
■aid: "There is no doubt there a.re grievances at Penang, 
lOd there is from causes, some known to us and some not, a 
irowing feeling of discontent." 
We have spoken in the foregoing of Province Wellesley 
the Dindiogs being administered from Penang, but that ia 
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only n. theory. Ths orders pass from Penang to the ezeoutira 

ofGciaU of these places, but all questions of importance are 
actually settled in Siogapoce. According to the speech of the 
Hou'blo A. M. Skinuer, c.m.g. (the Chief of this Settlement) de-, 
Hvered in the Legislative Council on 23rd February last, he has 
not been present at the Council Meeting since 1890, and since 
his speech is as strongly in favour of a Boyal Commission as it 
could well be (having regard to the fact that the Governor was 
opposed to it) there can be no doubt that his absence from 
meetings which imposed on Peiiang, was not voluntary ; and thia 
may be further seen in his statement in the same speech where 
he said : " I was glad when your Excellency invited me to come 
"np and take part in the discussion," shewing that be was cot 
Iree to go without being "invited." 

Again be said; "In regard to financial affairs I cannot 
" conceive any one not recognising the great force of the repre- 
" aentatiou made by the Hon'ble Member who moved the reaolu- 
" tion (requesting the Governor to ask for the appointment of a , 
"Royal Commission) as to the difficulties that Penang intereata 
"lie under. While Council and Finance Committee sit here, 
"representation to the same degree Singapore enjoys is impoH- 
"sible, not only is there a difference in numbers — two mem- 
" bers from Penang representing 235,000 pei-sons and five in 
"Singapore representing a Settlement of 182,000" (this is of 
course the official Way of putting the point, but the jtuiZic view 
is, that Singapore has six official and five unofficial members, 
or, deducting the independent General Officer Commanding, 
ten resident members, as against Penang's one official and two 
unofficial members, who, Mr. Skinner goes on to shew, are 
practically powerless) " but tbei-e is what is far more important, 
"the difference between visitors and gentlemen who are on the 
"spot and who are in constant communication with the Colonial 
" Secretary. Not only that, but they can always, and especially 
"during the whole time that the Finance Committee is sitting, 
"ask for 'the papers* and inform themselves of eYerj detail 
" when the Estimates are before the Committee. The Penang 
" members cannot do so and are at a considerable disi 



After shewing the actual practice, and stating that the 
I leader o£ the Singapore unofficial members of Council (the | 
iBon'bleT. Shelford, c. m. o.) "had matters all to himself," the I 
I Chief of Penang, illustrating the treatment Penang was used to, i 
I said ; " The increase we proposed to meet an epidemic was objeot- 
f " ed to as coming np too lata, and the Acting Governor said tho i 
" officera concerned would have to keep within the limits of tha 
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'* vote whether there was an outbreak or not (Legislative 
"Council Proceedings 1890, pnge 104.) That was the lioariiig 

"one of the Penang votes received When its rnenibers 

**' cannot attend the Finance Committee, and by some oversight 
" a vote is not brought up, the opportunity to put things straight 
" on a second reading is lost." 

The Hon'ble D. Corarie, who proposed the motion, addres- 
sed an assembly the leading members of which could not bo 
by any means ignorant of the actual state of matters, and he 
therefore considered it unnecessary to enumerate the long list 
of Penang's grievances. He represented all the parties in 
Penang — as the newspaper reports (Forwarded to you) sliev/, 
the Chinese amonjj the number — and as it jjfoes without savin<2: 
that he had at his command not merely the services of those 
from whom the following analysis proceeds, but that of all 
the other parties as well, the thoi-OHghly ungenerous nature 
of the taunts levelled at the Llon'ble Member will be un- 
derstood. He was blamed for not ])roclucing iigures at the 
public meeting in tlie face of the f;ict that lie said : — " Spealcivrj 
"fro7a an experience of a quarter of a century I can vouch for the 
"fact that there has not, during that ])eriod, bean a more niinier- 
"oiisly attended meeting and a more enlightened knowledge of the 
'*• subject to he dealt with at that meeting tJian was gatJiercd tltere 
"that day. I should imagine there innxt hare heenhet ween four 
" and five hundred Chinese^ and certainly all the reprei^entafiue,'^' of 
"the Euro2)ean community. The Chinei^e wJio were 'p'^'et^oit were 
"men who had an interest at stake, a very great hiterest, and they 
"came there with an intelligent knowledge of what they were asked 
" to vote uponJ' 

Following Mr. Comrie, the Senior Member for Penang, tho 

Hon^ble J. M. Vermont, who {personally against it) voted for tho 

motion in deference to the unanimously expressed wish of tho 

public meeting, supported Mr. Comrie's contention (as to tho 

class of which the meeting Avas composed) in the following 

speech : — " Sir, as the Senior Member of Penang, it is with great 

"regret that I find that such a resolution has been forwarded to 

"your Excellenc3^ I think the better form v/ould have been 

"that the community of Penang should have called a meeting 

'^and asked your Excellency to meet a deputation to represent 

" their grievances. However, a j^uhlic meeting has heen held, and 

" 05 Mr. Comrie says, a most injlurntial one, without exception fJie 

" largest I have seen, representing both Europeans and Chinese on- 

a large scale, and I dare say much ignorance among them, nut 

understanding fully the nature of the question, hut still it teas a 
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^' large meeting , comprising the most influential Europeans and the 
^^ most influential Chinese in the community. At the same tim& 
" I must admit that for years Penang has had grievances on which 
" we have been brooding and brooding y and now they have expressed 
" themselves,^' Having done so, I cannot go against my fellow- 
" colonists ; though I consider they have not acted rightly to- 
" wards your Excellency, nevertheless I find it my duty to second 
'^this resolution/' So that, excepting in the expression "I dare 
say much ignorance among them, not understanding fully the 
nature of the question," Mr. Vermont endorsed the statements of 
Mr. Comrieto which we have drawn attention, and as to Mr. 
Vermont's strictures on the "ignorance" of those whose judg- 
ment he preferred to his own, we need not say more than tbis, 
that in the twenty years during which he has sat in the Legis- 
lative Council as the nominee of one Governor after another, he 
has never been known to elucidate the subject "fully" or 
otherwise. 

Yet, after the character of the meeting had been vouched 
for by one member, and endorsed by the other, Mr. Comrie (who 
represented the Conservative, Independent, Liberal and Chinese 
parties) was blamed for not producing figures at the meeting. 
We did not want figures; we are full of them (as the attached 
appendices shew), we wanted redress, and asked for the appoint- 
ment of impartial judges, as the only means by which we could 
get it. Had figures never existed, we would have enough in the 
facts, which are of the most palpable, unrelenting and irritating 
character. 

Even the Hon'ble T. Shelford who opposed the motion said: 
'^ I agree with him in regretting this over centralization and that 
" the title (position) of Lieutenant-Governor was done away 
"with. I think it is to be regretted that every little detail has to 
" be referred to head-quarters. 

The Hon'ble A. M. Skinner, Resident Councillor of Penang, 
said in the speech before quoted (that of 23rd February) : " It 
"was never intended, that I can find, to set Penang under Sin- 
" gapore, in the sense of having to refer every point to Singa- 
" pore, and to centralize all Council meetings and administration 
" in one Settlement. This has grown more so of late years and 
" many things go to make it a vital question at the present time. 
The position that the Hon'ble member who moved this resolu- 
tion took up is, as I understand, to localize the affairs of 
" Penang and to give up centralization here. Is there any ques* 
" tion whether more could not be left to Penang than is done ? 
^' 1 cannot conceive any difference of opinion as to the advanta* 
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•gM Of giTing the "Norttiern SettlemBnt mora it 

initiative If we comfiare sncli places aa Barbadoea 

"Aiitiffua, and otlier Went Indiiin CoVGi-iiiiionts, we shall 
"that Penan^ is the lai-ger in revenuf, tnide, and population— 
"I believe it exceeds any RettleiiieDt utidev Her Majesty'* 
"Crowu which is not allowed its own administration, with | 
"Gfovernor, Colonial Secretary and ao on to itself". 

These statements and snch as these (to be found through- 
oat the speeches, shewing qnite clearly the need of impartial 
judges who are statesmen) were the only statements made at 
the naeeting of Council which liavo remained uncontradicted a 
Bre irrefiitnhlp, except, possibly, tlio speech of Sir Charles 
^Varren, who did not take aside at all, Liuteimply (atthe request 
of the Governor) explained military and naval matters that were 
not in questtim at the time, and then walked out of the Council; 
Chamber without voting. 

Most of the Singapore memhera who voted against tlid 
motion did not speak at all, the Governor, Mr. Sholford, thn 
Colonial Engineer and the Colonial Secretary beiiig the outjfl 
speakers among the "noes," and His Excellency's" speech haV'fl 
iiig been based entirely on the theory that the other thr£ 
gentlemen Lad proredl Penang wj'ong, we need not go beyond 
shewing the fallacy of that bolief by simply eshihiting the truth. 

We would point to the fact that the only incontrovertible 
statements contained in thesH gentlemen's speeches are in favour 
of Penanjr's contentions. We have already quoted some of Mr, 
Shelford's vital admissions, and shall now shew that the most im- 
portant statement he made is also an argument for the appoint- 
ment of impartial judges. The statement was of course not 
meant to be read in that sense, but we have to deal with the 
facts. He said : "Now, my Uon'ble friend has not given us 
" figures, and apparently does not understand the pi'inciple upon 
"which the administration charges are divided. That principle 
"was adopted in 1871. when a Committee was appointed tocon- 
" aider the question. The principle is that you deduct the dis 
"tributable revenue and expenditure, leaving that which i 
"strictly local, and then add to it the distributable revenue anjj 
" expenditure in the same relative proportions." 

There is a general haziness about the explanation wliiolu 
need not be criticised, because Mr. Shelford (Joes not describdl 
the inner principle on which his tleoretically governing factoi*" 
localization is based, and because the onli/ definite part of hia 
explanatory statement is simply tliis, that the principle " was 
"adopted in 1871, when a Committee was appointed to examine 
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" the question," Now, supposing the "principle" was right at 
the time it wiis '' ndopted " (and we say that either it was not 
or it has been viol:ited), wo hold, that as the conditions are now 
entirely different to what they were twenty-two years ago, when 
the Native States were not a factor at all, when the revenue of 
Penang stood nt $502,038 instead of $1,288,019 as in 1891 (last 
figures published), when private coal sheds were not protected 
in Singapoi-e as now, at a cost of £40,000 sterling per annum to 
Penang, wlien Province Wellesley and the Bindings were not 
represented to the Secretary of State (through the inventions of 
Singapore minds) as prospective rivals to Penang as ports of 
transhipment, nor (as at present) made an excuse for using 
Penang money to her detriment as such a port — when everything 
icas different to what it is now (even the relative proportion of 
the revenues of Penang and Singapore), we hold that the con- 
ditions being entirely changed, so should be changed the princi- 
ple which has lost the basis on which it is said to have rested, 
and it therefore follows that Mr. Shelford's main point, taken 
together with these facts, is an incontrovertible argument for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission of Enquiry. 

The same weakness is noticeable throuofhout Mr. Shelford's 
speech, and as he is the leader of the Singapore unofficial mem- 
bers (who are notoriously clever), that weakness can be due 
only to the wrongness of their case, the hopelessness of which led 
him to say : '^ if they want the constitution changed, it must be 
'^ done at home ; this Council has no power to do it.'' Of course 
it has not, nnd if it had we would not ask Mr. Shelford and his 
friends to eifect the change — if we did, the last state would be 
worse than the present otic ; but the Council had the power 
to ask for the appointment of a Royal Commission which would 
recommend nothing tliat was not wise, and the fear (of such a 
Commission) exhii)ited by Mr. Shelford and the other Singapore 
leaders "speaks volumes.'' 

The Colonial Engineer and the Colonial Secretary came 
after Mr. Shelford, and each of the three had arguments against 
Penang's demands. Mr. Shelford and the Colonial Engineer 
(the llon'ble 11. E. McCallnm, cm. a.) rested their arguments on 
figures, while tiie Colonial Secretary (the llon'ble W. E. Maxwell, 
c.M.G.) stood on his expei'ience. The defect in the figures is, that 
they are nothing more; they do not truly represent anything at 
all — a fact which is hardly necessary to state, since their autliors 
adduced no proofs but merely made assertions that were diamet- 
riciilly opposed to common knowledge. We efface these figures, 
and do so not merely by logical proofs, but by appendices which 
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are compiled from the Blue Books, and which cannot be denied, 
unless on the theory that these Books are a perfect delusion, in 
which event we should demand a Royal Commission to try those 
who were responsible for the deception, and even then that part 
of the work of the Commission pointed to herein could be proved 
by facts which are more forcible even than figures. 

As to Mr. Maxwell's experience (and for that matter the 
experience also of every one of the Singaporeans who affected 
such a possession), it will be found on examination to be wholly 
at variance with the conclusions they based on it. The whole 
conclusions being briefly this, that experience and figures go to 
shew that Penang had not only been fairly, but even generously, 
treated, and that though at certain periods she had been neg- 
lected, she had had (reckoning for the past fourteen years) very 
much more than her fair share. 

In proving that the three gentlemen are utterly wrong in 
their conclusions we do not charge, them with wilful misrepre- 
sentation, but merely with a defect of memory which prevents 
them from remembering that Province Wellesley is not Penang, 
and that Penang is not the Bindings. We do not say that 
their memory is perpetually defective, for we shew that when 
Penang wants part of her own money spent on herself they 
quickly remember the separate character of the three Settle- 
ments, and become so anxious about the difference and the 
public? weal involved in it, or at all events their theory connected 
therewith, as to press on the attention of the Secretary of State the 
fact which they forgot when delivering their speeches in Council, 

To prove the freak of memory, we will now quote the most 
forcible passage in Mr. Maxwell's speech. The Hon'ble gentle- 
man said : — *^ When I compare the admirable condition to-day of 
"the metalled roads of Province Wellesley with the earth roads 
" over which men used painfully to travel. When I see per- 
"manent masonry bridges instead of ricketty-wooden structures 
"of former days, iron pontoon bridges over two of the rivers, 
"excellent police stations, admirable school-buildings and other 
"works, and at the same time I am told Penang is neglected, I 
" say. Sir, that the gentlemen who make these statements do not 
"travel, and do not inform themselves of the condition of their 
"own Settlement." Now, Sir, since the school-buildings of 
Penang, like other matters connected with its schools, are insig- 
nificant in comparison to those of Singapore, it is certain that 
Mr. Maxwell's contemptuous language (which he had the temerity 
to direct at the heads of nearly all the business concerns in 
Penang) arose from his superior knowledge of the roads and 



wridges, and if he be n'wht in hia theory as to onv ignorance of 
I things, then that woiihl only prove thnt the roads and 

Ifcridgea had been mads wherrj tliore was no uso foi' thpin, sinca 
'uld not une them nnd be ignorant of their existencf^. We shall, 
I however, leave the Colonial Secretary and the Colonial Engineer 
J to settle that point between them, and content ourselves by 
I proving that (excepting "the sums spent in developing 
I " roads at the ' hack ' " of Penang, referred to so briefly by the 
L otherwise fluent Colonial Rngineer, Council Meeting Report, page 
I 13) the money has not been iqienf in Penang. 

|The Relative Treatment of the Northern Settlements. 

In Appendices I to Jq you will find a detailed account of the 

expenditure on "Roads, Streets and Bridges" in Penang and 

Province Weliesli'y during the past 17 years, and in the Dindiugs 

foi' that part of the period during which it has theoretically 

been administered from Fenang. Tho Appendices shew that 

I the total expenditure on Penang in tJiat period was 5348,649, 

land in Province Wellesley Rud the Dindlnga $1,134,920, and 

I this notwithstanding the fact that the revenue of these two Set- 

1 tlements in the same period was iusignificant as compared to that 

I of Penang, 

Thei'O have, however, been improvements in the Penang 

''Roads, Streets and Bridges," but these improvements have 

been effected not by espenditnre from the general revenue, but 

by landowners giving up without payment part of their land, 

and by the expenditure of ^879,278 by the Municipality {see 

, Appendix II to Jib) which money was collected directly from 

I Penang land and house-owners or tenants, under a tax of 10 per 

nt. on the rental. As to this we make no complaint at all : it 

right that we should pay Municipal taxes for Municipal work, 

but we mention the fact to shew the hitch in Mr. Maxwell's 

memory and the misleading character of his " experience." 

Now, Sir, referring to Appendix I, we ask you to compare 

rithe system of developing two of the five Settlements at the 

I expense of Penang, the system under which (her money having 

I been ao used), when she wants part of her money spent on herself, 

I she is told that having already spent it she cannot have it. We 

f BBk you to compare that system with the principle ecunciated by 

■ Bia Excellency t!ie Governor in the concluding part of his 

speech closing the debate, namely, "I have noticed fo-dny that 

"nothing whatever has been said about Malacca. My Hon'ble 

"friend the Resident Councillor of Malacca has, perhaps, very 

"prudently kept quiet, but it must not bo forgotten that when 

"the Colony became a Colony it took npon itself obligations to- 
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■'gether with its privileges, and because Malacca cannot pay its 
"way — it has baffled the powers oE Governmeut up to tbis tinae 
" to make it to do so — there is no reafon u-hy Singapore should bear 
" the u-kale coat of its viainlenance. Part of the obligations the 
" Government incurred was unquestionably lo take care o£ each 
" of tbe Settlements, and to see they were maintained as a whole 
"in a proper condition worthy of the British Crown," 

We also argue for the principle enunciated by the Governor, 
and do not tnow of anyone who argues against it, but WB 
contend, and refer lo the Appendices No. I to XXX to prove 
that the principle has not been equitably observed ; that, in brief, 
wliile we have been made to develop Province Wellesley and the 
Bindings (so far as that jungle has been improved}, we have also 
been made to contributa towards the maintenance of Malacca 
and towards Singapore works, and apparently on no principle at 
all, cnless it be that we should mnintam the two former because 
they ara near and poor; to assist ^Malacca because she is poor 
nnd far away, and Singapore bccansa she ia far away and 
ricb, but, we hold that as "it has baffled the powers of Gov- 
"emment up to this time" to make Province Wellesley and the 
Dindinga " pay their own way," juat as certainly as in the case of 
Malatca ; and as in the latter case it is held that " there ia no 
reason " why Singapore should bear the whole cost of its mainte- 
ntnce," so we hold that there is no reason why Penang should 
bear tbe whole cost of tbe maintenance of Province Wellesley and 
tno Bindings, but many reasons why she should not; prominent 
among which stands the fact that expenditure on these Settlo- 
nifinte is reckoned as expenditure on Penang, before whose face 
they are constantly held as future pxtinguishers. 

Added to tbe hardship of being retarded, we are actually 
iTKide to appear at debit, wbile a system of accounting consistent 
•rith the principle enunciated by the Governor, would prove 
thit the sum at the credit of the Colony is Penang money. The 
fallacy ia not due merely to the inequitable treatment in tba 
ffidtter of expenditure, but also to revenue actually belonging to 
Penang being credited to Singapore. 

Tbe foregoing, bad as it is, shews only a little part of 
Penaiig's wi-ongs, as will be seen by what follows, but we think 
this a coDvenient point tn state that supposing (which is not the 
fact) Penang, Province Wellesley and the Dindings bad formed 
one Colony, and had subsequently been joined to Singapore and 
Malacca, the mere fact that tbe three bad onee been united could 
not, under the principle enunciated by tho Governor, be held as a 
Veasou why tbe two iion-seif- supporting Settlements (Province 



Weliesley and the Dindiugs) sliould not be supported pai-tly by] 

Singapore, just as Mnlaccn, (uiidtr fliB principle) is partly sup-', 

ported by Peuaiig; nnd since our contentinn thorpon ia imdeili-] 

■ ftblSj the minor consideration, namely, tbat it has been the] 

[ practice to treab Peaang aa she bas been treated, goes for 

I nothiag. 

Stubborn facts and awkward figures. 

The wrong iavolved in the Ireatraent of Fcnang as compar- 
ed with tbat of Province AVellesley and thi; Dindinga, bas been 
abewD, and we shall now compare the treatment of Peuang with ' 
' that of Singapore. As lhe-£rst of niinieroua examples we shall 
take " Works and Buildings." Tbere lias not been in Penan^r j 
any "works" worthy of notice designed with the object oil 
farthering trade. On the estimates tbo Weld Quay lleclan]a< ] 
tiun appears at a high figure, but it does not facilitate trade, 
and it was paid fur hy the landoieners whose property was in 
front of the Keclaraalion and (according to the Colonial Engi- 
neer) the Government made a profit on the transaction, besidtia 
acquiring a right to the foreshore {fortneily a doubtful problem), , 
I hut the Government has not made any use of that right by way 
I of providing fiicilitiea for l-he trnde of the port, except by thft 
. erection of two or three short jetties that have no water neaPi 
' them at low-tide. Yet during the 17 years in question tli»' 
Government baa spent (see Appendix III) 5463,301 on the Im»' 
provement, Dredging etc. of Singapore River, of which more will 
be said. It spent also on works connected with the harbour of 
Singapore (see Appendix I\') the sum of S7!)7,'i58, and agaiDBli| 
these sums, amounting together to $l,lti4,'i59 (see same Ap-| 
pendix)all that was spent on Pejiaiig trade facilities was ^MjOwl 
while $i5,499 was spent _on the jetty described below. AltJ 
other expenditure iu connection with I'enang harbour was paiij 
for by Penang landowners. 

We shall now describe the jetty, the cost of which we doJ 

. not include in tho harbour works, but then, in the comparisonj 

\ we also excluded Johnston's pier (which cost twice as maoh) 

' renewed in Singapore during the same period. Now, the Penangi 

' jetty, built four years ago at ii coat of over three ihiea the emi 

\ ifpent on facilities for Penang trade, is a well built, elegant, and 

commodious passenger jetty, extending out to the line of soundl 

inga that would enable most of the numerous small passenges 

iteamera, and all of the very numerous pasaengor launches, tq 

I come alongside of its landing stage, if it were meauD by thi 

[ Coioiiiiil Engineer that the publiu should be so accoiniiiodatcd j 

but, instead of having a staye (the cost gf which would be trifliojj 
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aa compared to that of the Jetty) Ioiik enough to aoconnnodate 
llie craft, there ia a paltry toy thing, fit only to accommodato one 
launch at a time, and the very numeroua passenj^ers coming and I 
jjoing from morninjj till night have to get into sampans and 
Me ou to a little ricketty jetty which was built as a tem- 
irection years before the so-called passonj^er jetty was 
id in point of fact the 345,(100 article is known as "the 
^ent Jetty," and its maiutennnce has been made a tax oa 
Itepayers, while ^1,339,013 have been ipeni out of the 
' Revenue to the relief of Singapore ratfipaijera. ' 

cotiaideriag the difference iu the treatment oE the two I 
'spect to such items (thei-e were other auma spent on 
tfiBt Biver to be referred to Inter}, it must be remembered ttiat | 
the trade of Singapore very largely goes over wharvea of mono- 
polisls, also to be referred to later, and that the Singapore itema I 
qaoted are asit were only a spur to a section of Singapore trade, ] 
wbareas the items quoted as spent on Ponang, only $14,0ij3, 
spent oil account of the trade of the I'ort. 

Mr. Maxwell apoke abont school bnildinga, and whiio we J 
are dealing with theae buildings we will shorten matter by iu- 
oloding grants, etc., to schoula, by which it will be 
(Appendix V) that in the 17 years in question Singapore has had 
013,839 aa against (see Appendix VI} $500,646 for Penang and 
Province Wellesley. Aa to other buiidinga for the public use, 
Buoli us libraries, muaeums, etc., I'eunng has none, Slie has how- 
ever for her library the use of a side room in the Town Hall, 
ifilich (excepting the sum of $3,343 contributed by Goverument) 
was bailt by money paid by I'enang residents; and inclusive of 
iWt Slim of 113,343 the total expenditure by Government during 
t!iB 17 years on buildings for public use was (see AppondisVlII) 
?2l,343 in tiie three Seltlementa, Penang, Province Wellesley 
»ud the Dindings, while iii the same period (see Appendix VIII) 
5117,529 was spent in Singapore on such buildings, besides 
S143,79l in granta, making $:ilJl,320 for Singapore aud $21,343 
for Penang. 

It will bo seen that the only public buildings we have had , 
are those used by Government officials, the principal set of 
which are placed in a position which makes them a hindrance ■ 
to the trade of the port, and has kept the public at variance with 
tliB Goverument for the past live years. That brick pile 1 
together with the site cost (up to 1891) about, $403,(586, two- 
thirds o£ which sum would have built more useful and in every 
way belter buildings on a more suitable site. Among the build- I 
iaga we have hud the Ilcsidoney (long needed bat only recently 
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built) for the Chief of the Settleraont, and some police buildings, 
which letter render iusit^nitlcant the Supreme Court-houses — tho 
character of wliich may be gauo^ed by the fact that a misinformed 
British naval officer referred to them as " the Police Barracks/^ 
and added that ''he did not think much of them/^ New Court- 
houses have often a])peared on the Estimates, and as often Lave 
disappeared from them. Tlie only other buildinsr worth men- 
tioning is the new Government Hungalow on the Penang Hill. 

In '^ Current Repairs to Public Buildings" (see Appendix 
IX) the sum of 5*^^^/-^'^ 'vvas spent in Singapore, as against 
$177^870 in Punang, Province Wellesley and JJindings. 

As to " Works '' we have had none other than these men- 
tioned, but Singapore is full of them. In the period under 
review she has had in ^' Works and Buildings" (see Appendix X) 
§5,810,455, as against §1,022,432 for Penang, and $492,900 for 
Province Wellesley and the Dindings, on which probably the 
bulk of the uiilocated sum of §471,240 (shewn in the Appendix) 
will, on enquiry, be found to have been spent. Of the sum spent 
on Penant' §522,307 was refunded by the Weld Quay landowners, 
thereby reducing Penang favours to $1,400,125, of which 
§975,805 was spent on Government Buildings (which are bailt 
and maintained as much on account of Province Wellesley as 
on that of Penang). §157,123 was spent on outside villages 
far from the trade of the port, and $45,499 on the jetty 

/ 1 • 1 • J • 1 • f i f» ii Pit 11* n \ 
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liuildings^' in 17 years, or deducting the §14,063 spent in con- 
nection witli the harbour, §175,280. With these figures before 
him, there is a splendid opportunity for the Hon'ble Major 
AlcCallum to explain how the sum of §5,810,455 was spent on 
Singapore *' Works and Buildings," and when he does so, the 
great consideration shewn in matters connected with the trade, 
comfort, and even the luxury of Singapore, and the scant con- 
sideration shewn to Penang, will be even more astonishing than 
we have shewn it to be. 

The only Reclamation we have had was made under agree- 
ment with the landowners, and, as stated above, it was paid for 
by them, but in Singapore reclamation works which dwarf ours 
have b(ien carried out without any such guarantee, and these 
works have (see Appendix XI) cost $050,921 up to 1891, and 
have been going on for two ja'ars since that period. . 

When IV'uang wants Water Works she has to collect rates 
from the landowners, houseowners, and tenants to pay for theuij 



or borrow money to do so, and make these ratepayers pay up 
the interest (and loan by increments), but in the Blue Books we* 
find (see Appendix XII) that out of the General Revenue the 
8Dm of $571,792 was spenfc on the Sin^n])ore Water Works in 
the years 1874-1879. In January 1874, New Sino;apore Water 
Works were decided on at an estimated expense of £12,500 
sterlin^^y, at the end of the year £15,552 stiM-Hng" had been spent 
on the work. In 1875 a now step was taken and the work was 
estimated to cost £53,125, making* a seeming accuracy of esti- 
mating down to within five pounds of the cost ; but £57,994 was 
spent on the Works at the end of that year. Yet, in the " Iijx- 
penditnre Detailed ^^ for 1874 and 1875 there is no entry shew- 
ing such an outlay. In 1876 the work proceeded at an estima- 
ted expense of £71,442 sterling (presumably inclusive of the 
1875 expenditure), but at the end of that year £80,182 sterling 
had been spent : it therefore follows that £28,183 sterling had 
been spent in 1876, but in the "Expenditure Detailed^' there 
is no entry for such work. In 1877 the work proceeded, but 
in that year the estimated expense became £98,904 sterling and 
the expenditure £99,146 sterling, so that £12,964 sterling had 
been spent that year. In this year however its expenditure doc.f 
appear in the "Expenditure Detailed^' account. In 1878 the 
Works still proceeded, but the estimated expense became £105,518 
sterling and the expenditure £104,666 sterling, so that £5,320 
sterling had been spent that year, but in the "Expenditure 
Detailed " the sum does not appear. 

According to the Blue Hook for 1878 (published in 1879), 
the work had been finished that year on an actual expenditure 
of $491,608, yet in the " Expenditure Detailed " for 1 879 the sum 
of ^80,184 appear under the name of " Completion of Singapore 
Water Works.^' We are left in doubt as to whether part of 
that sum was paid in 1879 for work which was finished in the 
previous year, and part of it for work finished in 1877 (for the 
sura exceeds the total spent in 1878), or whether the whole sum 
falls to be added to the sum named in the 1878 Blue Book as 
actual expenditure, but there is no doubt at all of the following 
facts, namely, that the work was begun on an estimate of £45,000 
sterling, but that at the lowest computation it took £104,666 
sterling to finish it, and it is equally true that in the account 
" Expenditure Detailed " (where the Penang public and Tenang 
members of Council naturally look for full information) only the 
sum of $141,953 has been entered, while $491,608 at least, but 
probably $571,792, had been spent. 

There are, however, occasional instances of considera- 
tion for Penang. There is in it a "Recreation Ground," 
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■wiicTi Itas been used by tTie puViIic for generations. It helonped 
to the Government, but tbe Executive Council (presomRbly 
Rtruck with tUe advisability of doing soiiietliing for Penang) 
transferred the ground to tlie Penang Municipality, with the 
only difference, that inBteiid of ihe sea-WHil (wliicli was nearly on 
the point of f^iving way) being reiipwod out of the General 
Revenue, the local ratepayers were saddlod witli ibe expense of 
anew sea-wall. TIiq Municipal Engineer (Mr. U. I'eirce, selected 
by Sir Andrew Clark from iimong fifty English candidates) 
eHtimated that a thoronghiy (ijiicid wall would cost .? 30 ,000, but 
aa the Govemincnt (having by its generosity gut rid of its res- 
ponaibility) would not oontriliHte more than a fifteenth part of 
that sum, the Municipal Cotnmissioners have had to content 
themselves with a thing costing a little over ouo-fourth of what 
was required, with the prospect of having to pay the ?30,000 later. 

Singapore has a Recreation Ground (in the heurt of tlia 
Mnnicipality) which tlie Governineiit not only ciaintBins but 
improves. 'I'lie cost (to the general revenue) of each of these 
grounds during the 17 years was, for Singapore {see Appendix 

XIII) $48,894, and for Pemvng (see same Appendix) $:;0,403, but 
to Singapore figures there falls lo he added a very large sum for 
the sea-wall, paid for, not by tho Singapore Municipality, but out 
of the Geiiernl Reve)me, 

The SHine spirit of disproportionate expenditure in Singapore 
and of saddling Penang locally with expenditure which should 
lie paid out of the General Ruvonuo is noticeable in too many 
instances ; much of it is seen in what has been laid bare, but it 
apparently permfaten evei-ything. Numerous other instances 
cuuld be exposed by shewing the basis on which the municipal 
limits of the two Settlements seem to be fixed, but the aualyeis 
would be interminable, ajid it is not necessary to go beyond 
what stares everyone in tho ftice. Another instance is seen 
ill the matter of Governmpnt Grnnts to the Municipality of 
Singapore — tnko grnnts towards bridges. The bridges of tinga- 
poru are for tiie greater part the continuation of streets within 
the Municipal limit.'*, where enormous rents are paid, and, conse- 
qui'Utly, where tiie Singapm-o Municipality collects enormous 
tiixes (these being bnsed on rental) but since 1885 (see Appendix 

XIV) the sum of §148,357 was granted out of iho General 
EevenuB (the balwnce at credit being Fenar-g money prin- 
sipaily) to tho relief of the Singapore local tuspnyerB on 

ithe matter of bridges alone, but thiit is only a little bit of 
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fhey couM be were tIio river not there, and therefore (for tlie 
reason before stnteJ) tlie ihinictpiil inrome ia enormuusly 
increased, probably to tlie extent of fifty or sixty per cent. Yet 
ttieriver works are maintained and improved at llie expense of the 
General Revenue, as before shewn. In contrsdiatinction, the spirit ■ 
in wlricli Peiiang ia treated miiy further be seen in the case oE ■ 
oprtain GhanU (short streets running bttweeti the hurbour and;'! I 
Jtpach Street which runs parallel to the Beach). There was I 
a long crowded block, without an opening as n lun^ to a crowd-^ 
pd district, and without needed passages for the trade of the dis 
trict, but there was no grant offered to the Penang Moiiicipalityi I 
to aid them in that abnormal expenditnre. On the contrary, 
there was a voluminous correspontlence between the Municipal 
Commissioners and ihe G-overnment before the Commissioners 
were allowed to burrow money to make three sneh lungs. In the 
case of Singapore grants are common, but in the case of Peiianfj- 
there is no such spirit seen on the part of the Government, an^t j 
even the power to borrow what we do not grudge to piiy for, is- 
reluctantly afforded, and aa to the limit of on r Municipal borrow- 
ing power it is kept down to what ia equivalent to about twice 
the amonnt of the whole annual Municipal revenue, whereas the 
beggarly, concessionnire-laden slate of Pahang, noder Singapore 
patronage, ia accommodated with loans from our general revenue , 
to the extent (aa shewn) of over ten times its annual revenne,. 
und over seventy times the raarjiin of that revenue after paying". j 
the allowances to the Native Chiefs — the preference for Sing*?.' 
pore and all places in which Singapore is specially interested. 1 
permeates everything. 

If the law prevents the Government from favouring 
Singapore in one way, another way is found to do it, and 
where the law does not step in, as in the case of Pahang, 
you can see the result. The law does not allow Singa- 
pore Municipality to borrow in a greater proportion than 
it allows the Penang Municipality to do, hut the law does 
not stand in the way of grants, which directly and indirect- 
ly neutraliKe the barrier to Singapore's '* libertii'S " but is never 
known tu relieve Penang. The law insist on the Municipalities 
paying interest to the Government on the money it borrows 
(and rightly too) but {see Appendix XIV .1) in 1883, when the 
Singapore Municipality had to psiy the Government $5,440.57 
for interest it received $2,436.00, while its credit balance stood 
iit?47,309.72. In 1885 the Municipality i£ot 154,872.34, while 
its credit balance was $38,500.10. In 1886, when it had to pay 
as interest $15,354,38, that payment was neutralized by ^ I 
Government grant of $2^,000, when its credit balance stood aij 



FeVeti that will bo of no consequence, for tlion Singapore will 
I only be remembered as an accident ihat had been). It lias ro- 

Snircd durinsf tbese 17 years [see Appendix XVIII) only 
81,545 to lictbt sbips into Pt-naii?, but in the same period (see 
I same Appendix) tlie sum of $347,887 has been spent on light- 
I bouses on Singapore's acoount. 

In view of tlie fact that with a Kra Cana! in exiatence 
I Singapore would be nowhere, would it not be madness to con- 
to enrich it, aa we have shewn it has been enriched at the 
lexpenae of Penaug, and is it not greater madaess to aJrn at the 
I extinction of the latter? We tbink it will be found so, from the 
iliuperial political point of view, but we merely draw attentioa 
I to it, and will be content with the judtrtnent of a Royal Gommis- 
What particularly concerns us is the presarvation of ths 
Jjmmense capital invested in Penatip. We do not pretend to be 
Ipoliticians, bnt wo are human, and wish to avert artificial rain, 
' ich [undtT the present policy and system of adraiuiatration) 
i-ea US in the face. We are not fit to create a policj', hut we 
laii see the effect of such a thing, and we can see the terrible 
Jwroug in that we suffer under, 

For convenience of reference we attach the Appendix XIX, 
l^Lewing tlie total amount of grants, grntnitiea, charitahls allow- 
■ nnces and items oE thiit sorl paid out of the General Revenue 
■during the 17 years, by which it will be seen that Singapore got 
1,387, while Penang, Province Wei Icsley and the Oindinga 
Igot only $84,739. 

In a preceding paragraph ws said something about the 
i*^ obscurity " of the entries appearing in the Dlue liooks. We 
^find certain columns devoted lo " Singiipore/' " Peiiiing," and 
■'Malacca"; the obscurity caused by dubbing (In tbo accounts) 
the Dindings and Province Wellesley briefly "Penang" has 
alreiidy been exposed, and it has only been by laborious work 
that we have succeeded in dragging out the fijfiires to the light 
of day, but there are many other ways in which that ohacurity 
is farther obscured, for inatrtnce, there is one column in each 
page of the accounts whereia certain figures are prefaced 
id c, and other items are without any distinguishing letter, 
we are told (by a foot-note) that a represents Singnporej 
b Periaug (or otherwise, Peiiang plus I'rovince Wellesley plus 
jhe Dindings), aud c represents Malacca. It is not said that the 
unmarked entries are uuclefiiiable, but since the other items have 
heen marked we are left to form our own conclusion, the wholo 
hetiTOgeuous mass is totalled without any sign of the sum being 
ji-tioned — aa no doubt tltey arc in returns which we have 
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not been able to discover^ and since the accounts of the respec- 
tive Settlements cannot (nnder any system) be made up at all 
'without separating tbe items, we should particularly like to see 
the accounts in separate form. There is *' no reason why '' they 
should not be published, and we hope the l^oyal Commission 
will carry with it a competent staff of accountants. The total 
(see Appendix XX) of the heterogeneous mass is §4,344,921, and 
after having laboriously separated the items we find that tbe 
undefined portion of that total amounts to $2,027,397. 

In other ways the system renders reference difficult, as for 
instance; while it is of great importance to distinguish between 
''construction" pure and simple and '' repairs,^^ and advisable 
to separate the cost of these from that of ''Improvements,^^ 
there is a limit to the utility of separation, and when an}'' system 
of accounting is allowed to drift: past that limit it is no longer 
called accounting unless by courtesy. W(} find numerous 
entries of the kind, but a single instance will suffice. Take Sin- 
J2^apore River as a case in point. No onei will {]i}ny that bridges 
which cross a river have a connection with it, since the river is 
the cause of their existence; similarly, that dredging belongs to 
the accou!it, and yet we tind in one place the entry '' Improve- 
ment of Singapore lliver" not among a group of Improvement 
items, in another'' Maintenance of Singapore River " not among 
* group of charges for Maintenance. Bridge hero and bridge 
there not among a group of bridges, in other places " dredging 
of rivers '^ not among anything in particular, and we cannot find 
t'hese several items forming a charge on that one River grouped 
anywhere, but we have taken the trouble to bring them together, 
^nj find (see Appendix XXI) that in the period under review the 
Sum of $787,221 was spent on that river or creek from the 
general revenue, to which we are privileged to contribute, while 
Vvehave had practically nothing at all done for the furtherance 
c»f our trade. 

In respect to all the accounts there is a haziness of which a 

lourth rate merchant would bo ashamed, and if they can bo 

checked in the Colonial Olfice, then wo say that there must be 

returns which are not made public ; if the}^ exist, our members of 

Council should be furnished with them without delay, and if they 

do not exist, then the sooner they are brought into existence the 

better it will be for all concerned. It is easy to twit members 

with "not having produced figures, '' but the criticism would 

have more point if those wl|b hold the figures had put members 

iu a position to produce them. As it is, however, there are 

euough of them in this analysis and the appendices to justify the 



tI7,084.98. In 1887 its interest ($17,100) payable to Govern-- 

Iment was moally nt'utralized by a grant oF $I8,1]D, while ita 
"credit balance stood at 515,2^8.30, In 1888, with a civdic 
balance of S74,0()0,23 when iiilerest of gl 1,450 bad to be paid to 
Government, that payment was neutralized hy a prant of 
$15,375. In 18^0, with a credit $233,708.98, the $13,911.11 
payable to Govcninipnt a.s interest, was nputralized hy a jjranfc of 
?3I,000;aiid in lii9l with a balance of $411,098.30 at credit 
another grant of $25,000 was made by (iovernment. 

Penang' receives no such favoiira. We stridbj mean that, 
but the expression is cnpable of misinterpretation. We did get 
pometliing, we got $32,295 towards alterations to what is called 
Prangin Ditcli, bnt with it -we got dictation hy ihe Coloniiil 
Engineer fi-om Hinyapore, with the result that tlie thing waa in 
public opinion maile worse than it wii.'j previously ; and what 
could at ahont the same espense have been made at oncf, a 
nsefal creek or small river of great value to t?-ade and a 
channel for cleansing the town, is now neither one nor the other 
of these thinga, nnd it would have been infinitely better for 
Penang if the money had never been m spent, 

When money is spent in Singapore it is in ti quite differ- 
ent way, and ihe guiding principle seems to bo "Develop 
Singapore for trade and Block Penang," You have seen the 
system of piling the money into Province Weilesley Reads and 
Bridges and dobiling Penang with the whole coat, instead of 
only a part, but we have yet to shew the differenqj in the guid- 
ing principle of " Roads Kspenditure" in Penang as compared 
to that of Singapore, which had |I772,7{j9 spent on ita KoaiI» 
while Penang had $348,649, and we shall take the most costly 
road in each place as an example. The Ginting Road in Penang 
cost about $31,47*3 {see Appendix XIV?') and the e.\tension of 
New Harbour Road, Singapore, abont $83,166. The Ginting 
Road is at " the back " of Penang, as the Colonial Engineer says, 
over the hills and leading to a village of 1,396 inhabitants, wlier* 
our trade ij ho(, the New lI<irboiir Road is m " Die front" of 
Singapore, and it need not he stated that money unwisely spent 
is money wasted. If instead of our money being inequitably 
used in other places, Singapore money were spent on us, and wa 
had more than our share of the whole, we should still complain, 
unless the money were spent wisely : for it ia manifest that even 
$-50,000 spent in Singapore to the furtherance of ita trade 
(for which really like Penang; tlieoreticaUif it seems to be ad- 
ministered) would be a benefit to Singapore, whereas ten times 
that sum apent on Penang in the wrong way would be a positive 
[injury, because our resources and our claims to consideration 



wonld be thereby injuriouslj exiiaustpd, aud wbere money lii 
been spent on Penaug it is mostly in such ways that it hi 
dieapp eared. 

We do not say that all theso wrongs are part of a dpe; 
design to efface I'enan^. We are convinced beyond doubt that 
there is a policy steadily pursued, which has for its dim tin 
centralization of trade in Sincrapore, re(jardlesi of the terribh 
loss the property holders of Penaup would thereby suffer ; bu 
keenly as we feel that, we do not believe that the untimely and 
tliarefore unwiso expenditure is part of the design; it may bpj 
l)ut we will give those responsible for it the benetit of the 
iouht, and taking it ai iis best we say, it is a further proof of 
the wi'oiignesa of the system of administration — a proof of the 
impossibility of governing Penang by a dozen Singapore resi- 
dents who (with rare exeeptiou) never visit the Settlement, and 
neither know it nor its people. The great point however witl( 
ihe Singaporeans is that they know themselves and tkei. 
Wani*, and we think we have shewn that they know how ti 
iupply these wants, so far as most things are cniicerned, but they 
fifen go into luxuries. The Botanical and /Zoological Gardens 
of Singapore in the period under 
'■evenue (seo Appendi.t XV) the sun 
■feuang Gsirdens that are maintained fi 
Cost only $11,022 (,see same Appendix), 

We now CO ne to grants to public institutions, and 
C«ee Appendix XVJ} that those to Singapore amounted to^ 
W U3,79[ as against $18,000 to Penang. 

These are some of the luxuries of reci'iving, but when it; 
*^TiraeB to giving money away Penang is to the front. We arOi 
>»ermitted tiie privilege of paying (see Appendix XVII} $I72,0H>J 
^K)C Political Pensions, as against Singapore's quota of $(j(i,3(i; 
^sessame Appendix). The peculiarity of these pensions is, that 
^e get practically none of the trade of the States involved iu 
^Singapore's payments, aud where our own payments are con- 
<ienied we find tbut a high official regards with callousness the 
fact that its tmde is being diverted from Penang at its door tt? 
Singapore 230 miles distant. 

Every one who looks at the map of the Malay Peninsuh 
will see the importance of Penang's position in relation thereC 
nnd when the possibility, aye ! even 'probable necensiti/ of 
" Kra Canal" is remembered, the immense superiority 
I Peunng's position over that of Singapore is at once seen, ai 
' all that remains to be shewn is the economy of Pmang us a poi 
I compared to Siugiipore (and uu the advent of tho Kra Cam 
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We have (see Appendix XXIV) the item of $111,925 collected 
in India for '^ Straits Liorht Dups," part of which is Penang 
Kevenue but is all crodited to Sinprapore, and of course such a 
treatment of Light Duos throws doubt on the other items of 
that departuK^it; the amount credited there to Singapore (see 
same Appendix) is §706,425 and $153,113 to Penang. It will be 
seen by a previous Appendix that the cost of lighting the way 
into Singapore is greater than in the case of Penang, and that 
therefore tho propoi-tion of these dues which by right belongs to 
Singapore sliould be the larger, but as the system of accounting 
throws doubt on tlie whole we want these items looked into, and 
further, we consider that tlie whole lighting system deserves 
reconsideration. It is not only in such items that the revenue 
of Singapore is made to bulk larger than that of Penang, but the 
peculiarity runs through all the departments. 

If land revenue be looked at (see Appendix XXV) it will he 
seen that sales of land in Singapore amounted in the period to 
$492,818, while that of Penang, Province Wellesley and the 
Dindings amounted to only $34,408. Now, if you consider these 
figures along with the great amount of territory in the three Set- 
tlements as compared to that of Singapore, you will perhaps see 
some point in the Hon'ble W. E. Maxwell's remark regarding 
'^ the tiudaucholi/ history of Land Revenue Administration in 
Penang,'' but as we are at the moment dealing with the illusion- 
firy characteM* of so-called '^ Singapore Revenue," we shall pro- 
ceed. What we say of the money received in return for land 
belonging to the Colony is, that it is no more revenue in the 
true sense than proceeds of tho sales of Colonial vessels, and 
all the other things that were given in exchange for money in the 
years in question is revenue ; the sums of course having been re- 
ceived should be accounted for, but the svstera which credits 
tho revenue of one Settlement with wlKit really belongs to 
the Colony is not accounting. It may be said that surely the 
money received for land in Singapore should be credited to Sin- 
gapore, but when it is remembered that Penang is charged with 
40 per cent of the maintenance of forts solely in Singapore, it 
will be seen that there is some point in our objection to be 
remembered only when money has to he paid ont, and that when 
it comes in, Singa])ore is only thought of. If we have no claim 
to a share of the proceeds of these land sales, then we should not 
be made to bear a share in the expenses which are purely Sin- 
gaporean. Apart however from that fact, you have seen that 
what is called '^Singapore Revenue" in very numerous instances 
(in the aggregate amounting to an enormous sum) is not revenue 
at all. Moreover, that very much of it belongs pot to Singa- 
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pore bnt in some cases to Penang and in others to the Colony 
asa whole. We could largely extend the enumeratioD, but shall 
point to only one other such item, namely, " Premium on Land 
Grants, which are similar to sums received for ^^ Land Sales," 
and therefore the former remarks apply equally to receipts on 
such grants, which in the period (see Appendix XXV) amounted 
to $372,071. 

When due correction is made in the sections to which we 
have pointed, it will be seen that the revenue of Singapore is 
superior to that of Penang in an appreciable degree only in res- 
pect to receipts for stamps (revenue, receipt and postage) and 
in the matter of licences. In regard to revenue from postage 
(Appendix XXVI) it will be seen that Singapore returned 
5917,315 and Penang $303,008. Now, Singapore has a double 
advantage in connection with that item, the least of which is, that 
her revenue under that head is roundly three times ours, and 
^or the reason that her superior mail service facilitates her 
trade and our inferior service retards ours. As to the item 
''Licences'^, that alone shews the absurdity of treating Penang 
^s a place unworthy of consideration. The item has two sides 
to it ; it is not only a source of revenue, but it is also a tax on 
trade: it is the latter because it is derived mainly from the 
Vage earning classes, the need for whose services, as well as our 
J)ower to pay them, is dependent on tradp. If the suras derived 
^ach year as revenue from that source be looked at, it will be 
seen that Singapore, as a contributor to the revenue in this one 
of the few real sources of revenue (and the greatest of them all) 
lags behind. In the 17 years under review the farms were let 
six times ; in the first of these Singapore, as you will see by the 
Appendix, gave a return of 2.13 times that of Penang, in the next 
period she gave 1.30, and in the following one 1.25, in the next 
period she improved to 1.65, but in the last two fell away again 
to 1.56 and 1.46. Yet Singapore is the great place to which 
everything is to be subordinated. 

There is however another lesson to be learned from Appen- 
dix XXVII, namel}^ that that annual source of revenue in 
Penang (for the Province and Dindings proportion is trifling) 
considerably more than doubled itself between the years 1875 
to 1880, and in the 15 years from 1875 to 1889 it considerably 
more than quadrupled itself. Yet the Singaporeans say, ''Penang 
is not worth protecting''. Let us examine this. Singapore was 
considered worth protecting for the sixty years up to 1875, in which 
year she contributed (see same Appendix) ^532,287, but Penang 
in the short period of 15 years (1875 to 1889) produged in the sam© 
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the Mai Singafore renehrd in simiy years. Now, al! that 
a taxation, biil we do not mind it, if only & corrpsponding 
respect be puid to the iirotectiim of our vestt-d iiitpi-ests in the 
Setllement, If it be asked (as ilie more insolent of the Singfr- 
porpaiis have asked) " who are Penong men, and what have they 
to protect?" wo reply, they are ibo owners of 20,000 housra 
(see Appendix XXVllI), and it is not only that property but all 
that is in and around it, besiiles thousands of other vested inter- 
ests that we seek protection for, and if Singapore had to reply to 
a Bimilar question {aee same Appendix) she would have to admit 
that she owns only 25,000 houses; she would tell you that many 
of her huildings are finer than oursj so would we. But we would 
add tliat her finest and most costly buildings have been built at 

pense of the "General Eeveuue," and that the remainder 
of the buildings ihat are finer than oura have been built for the 
moat part from the proceeds of monopolies. 

The Map Trick. 

We have said that we fire not represented, but that ia a 
lild way of putting it; we are misrejireiiented \n almost every 
■ay possible. If j'ou look at the map of the Malay Peninsnhi, 
"" find at the foot two rectangular things, one represent- 
ing the town of Singapore with every little hillock and play- 
ground shewn, the other misrepresenting George Town, Penang, 
drawn to a scale scarcely more than one-third of that on which 
Singapore ia shewn, and leaving the impression that seven blocks 
of buildings represent the vested interests of Penang. Yet that 
map hears the same date (1891) as that of the Government pub- 
lished figures shewing that there are 20,000 houses in Penang, 
and if with these figures in your mind you cast your eye at the 
so-called town maps, you will see how Singapore is magnified 
and Penang dwarfed even in such matters as maps, and that 
in the Straits map which is alieaya before the Secretary of State, 
lamely, that of the Malay Peninsula. 

The System of Administration and the Harbour 
Question, 

In respect to our prayer for a proper form of Government 
in Penang, and a sufficient representation of the public under 
such an administration, little more need be said. You have in 
the opening part the speeches of the Hon'blea A. M. Skinner, 
T. Shelfovd, htuI D. Oomrie, all shewing "the adsurdity of re- 
ferring every little matter to Singapore", and proving the in- 
sufficiency of Penang representation, and the same speeches 
that no form of representation in Singapore can meet the 



requirements of Penang — a liard fact wbicli lliis analysis renderaJ 
absolutely undeniable. The remedy in our opinion lies only in one ' 
conrae, but as we have asked for impartiril judiifes, it is for the 
Royal Commission to settle that point. We can, however, further 
illustrate the folly of the system of adminiatriition.but before doing 
BO we may point to the fact that, inadequate us the powers of th? I 
Chief of the Settlement are, the public inconvenience and Iob^ 
rpBultiDg is aggravated by the insufficiency of hia office staff, acr 
tbut bad is unnecessarily made worse, and in proof of our con- 
tention we refer to the reports of the Hou'ble W. E. Maxwell 
while acting Keaidcnt Councillor of Peunng, and his Buccessor 
tbeBon'ble Sneyd Kynnersley ; but if the Resident Gonncillor'a 
Office were tilled with asuistaiits of the best quality of brai^J 
obtninable, that would not satisfy us, unless the Chief of the Settle^ 
ment had the power and, as a consequence, the retponmbility thaH 
by right belongs to his position, ami which the requirements of^ 
Ibe Settlament demands. 

The same principle applies to the heads of the departments, 
bob as an instance we need only refer to the position of the 
Chief of the Public Works Department, styled the Deputy 
Coionial Engineer. Ha has only one senior in the service, 
^nmely, the Coloniitl Engineer, who, having seven or eight 
o^es to fill in Singapore, cannot personally check all thatj 
Jinder the system bRS to be submitted to him by his immediatafl 
junior, and one of two things must follow — either be musH 
*• pigeon-hole " the papers until he finds leisure, or a Singapore" 
Junior must criticise and advise on the work oE an officer senior 
to liim in the service. The whole system is absurd ; the wrong- 
*ie88 of it, however, can be more forcibly illustrated by consider- 
ing the defects that have arisen from the want of power ani' 
*^8ponsibilily o£ the Chief of the Settlement, aud one exampld 
^loce will suffice lo prove it. 

Penang is first of all "an entrepot of oomi 
therefore her harbour should be the first consideration. A great 
"blunder has been made in regard to it. We do not know whethei 
that blunder arose from tho ignornnce, the carelessness, or thol 
design of Singapore, but it never could have been made had the 
Chief of the Settlement been endowed with powers that carried 
with it responsibility; it would have then been his duty to 
learn the bearings of trade, the possible future of the harbourjj 
and all relating thereto; but, under the system of ' 
tion, it seemed to be nnhody's Inmiirss to think in the interests 
ig, and so long as the people were making money the]j 
'. concern themselves witb anything outside of their private 
IS ; the people never do speak out except there be etrond 
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cause, just as there can be no smoke without fire, and, at th( 
moment, we did not see the blunder, but that was not our fault 
We are not here to guard, but to be guarded against error, and 
to be governed with, of course, a proportion of representation 
consistent with the magnitude of our rights, we however had no 
representation worthy of the name, either officially or unofficial- 
ly, not from any fault of the Penang officials (they did the dutjj 
allotted to them, but that did not include the representation oi 
Penang interests, as we shall now shew) and as to the unofficials 
their powerlessness is demonstrated in the speech of the Hon'blc 
A. M. Skinner before quoted. 

About 1885 the Government, or to be more strictly accurate 

the Colonial Engineer, Major McCallum, who is not responsible U 

the Chief of this Settlement, began to make very expensive toxinifi' 

lions for offices on the site specially needed for the trade of th< 

port, and had the site been used for that purpose no foundatiot 

at all would have been required. Sheds could have been sup 

ported on light iron pillars, and in time the weight of the goodJ 

would have made the ground firm as a rock at no cost at all 

but the error proceeded at enormous cost, the work of the founda 

tions alone took, we think, over a year to complete, and a hug< 

brick pile was reared upon them. The goods landing and shipping 

accommodation was, and had all along been, within a stone' 

throw of the site (shortly before purchased by the Governmenfc 

on which these buildings were being reared, and a considerabl* 

time before they were completed the Chamber of Commei'ce ap 

plied to the Government, on behalf of the public, for an exteo 

sion of the goods landing and shipping accommodation, and the3 

the trouble began. In each case the property belonged t 

the Crown; in each case it existed professedly in the publi 

interest; the older Institution (as old as the Settlement) in fac 

the only institution^ (the other being in course of creation) hat 

the prior claim not merely on account of right of possession, bu 

because it was the only suitable site for landing and shippinj 

accommodation, whereas the Government buildings could hav 

been built on any one of a dozen suitable and less costly sites 

There was room for extension of goods landing accommodatio 

along what is now known as " Coode's Line, '^ but had tha 

course been adopted, the Colonial Office might have wanted t 

know why a site had been selected for the new Governmei 

offices in such close proximity to the hubbub of cargo worker 

Again the buildings could have been removed, but the cost c 

removal might have exceeded the cost of erection; after all th 

bricks might not have been worth much, and the Colonial Offic 

would have wanted an explanation, in that case too. 
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It would equally have involved enquiry had the right thing 
been done, namely, the conversion of the buildin<rs into godowns, 
not because their an;hitectuijil beauty would have been wasted, 
for they were brick buildings in course ot* erection, which even 
in their completed stnte are more like godowns than anything 
else, but because when anything is undone the Colonial offico 
naturally wants to know the reason why. You may think we 
are not fair judges of architectui-e, and neither we are, but some 
of us have seen buildings in Europe which aro suggestive of 
the grandeur and power of those who are within them. The 
buildings in question, however, suggest not men but merchandise. 
In looking at them, bags ot" rice, pepper*, slabs oF tin, Manchester 
bales and Birmingham wai-(*s stand up before th(^ mind's eye, and 
if we are wrong in thinking they resemble godowns, we are o£ 
avery large majority. Instead of boldly accepting the fact clear 
to every one. Major McCalluni j)i"oduced a ])lan which he digni- 
fied bv the name of '* the Island Scheme,'^ and which would 
have consigned trade to oblivion; but after an hour's considera- 
tion of its demerits — merits it had none — the Chamber of Com- 
merce returned it to the Government laden with objections, 
which during the past five years have remained unanswered, 
because they are unanswerable. TIk^ llon'ble J. Y. Kennedy, 
then member for Penang, moved in Council for the employment 
of a " Harbour Expert,'^ and ultimately Sir John Coode was 
selected. The survey of the whole harbour and the places in 
the vicinity, including the Province Wellesley shore and the 
Prye, was made, and the repoit was in due course submitted to 
the Government through tlie late* Secretary of Slate, who, as wo 
"ave shewn, covered the report with a despatch embodying an 
^Uquiry, which there can be no doubt was suggested to His 
•lordship from Singapore, either directly or indirectly. The en- 
quiry was '^ whether or not a good port at the JJindings or else- 
'^ where on the mainland (the Malay Peninsula) might not 
'* divert from Penaug a portion of its traffic.'^ That despatch 
'Was dated 4th June 1891. The enquiry was answered by 
Evidence in the negativ(», but still (with one of the finest har- 
■Jours in existence) we have the poorest landing and shipping 
Accommodation to be found anywhere, and nothing at all has 
loeen done to improve it. 

The scheme to be considered was that of Sir John Coode, 

>iow dead, but at the time when the report was written, one of 

the foremost harbour engineei-s in England, and the Le<j:islative 

Council appointed five of its members to '^ Examine and Keport'' 

upon it. The Committee consisted of the ilon'bles II. Trotter, 

Auditor- General, at the moment Acting Resident Councillor, 
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Penang (Chairman), Major McCallum, Colonial Engineer, G. S. 
Murray, Banker, J. M. B. Vermont, Sugar Planter, and D. Comrie 
Merchant. Of the five only two had any experieiKJe of that or 
any other harbour question. Mr. Vermont (with the exception 
of rare, brief and uneventful visits to the meetings of the Legis- 
lative Council) spends his life mostly down in the South of Pro- 
vince Wellesley. The Chairman (an accomplished official with a 
reputation which he could not afford to throw away, but who, hav* 
ing been appointed, had no option but to act) not only made no 
pretence of understanding the question, but gave point to the fact; 
by putting so few questions that the answers formed less than, 
one per cent, of the volume of evidence. Mr. Murray drew about 
seven per cent., but also marked the absence of any pretension to 
knowledge of harbour matters by confining his questions to the 
utility of *' Bearer Warrants," and while his knowledge as a 
banker brought out most useful evidence on a point of very 
great importance to the majorit}^ of Penang shippers and im- 
porters, it could not bear in the settlement of the line of action 
to be adopted by the Committee; so that Mr. Comrie, who 
elicited sixteen per cent, of the evidence (mainly on mercan- 
tile points) and Major McCallum were the only members who 
could be said to understand the bearings of the main question. 
While as to the merits of the main imnciples contained within. 
t\iQ scheme which the Committee were appointed to "Examine 
and Report upon," Major McCallum alone had knowledge. Such^ 
was the composition of the Commission. 

The first act of the Committee was to settle the nature o:^ 
the questions to be asked and answered, and from the foregoin 
it will be seen that in this Major McCallum, the only experts 
among them, had it all his own way ; and we say that in fixing 
that point he debarred Penang from introducing evidence in an 
enquiry which professedly concerned Penang. That was the 
Hon'ble Major's second act of strategy : the first having been 
marked by his (either directly or indirectly) inducing Sir John 
Coode to start his scheme from Church Street Ghaut, and 
keeping it far away from the Government Offices — a fact of 
which there is no written record so far as we know, but which 
we can prove by Sir John Coode's own plan. The gallant 
Major's third masterpiece of strategy was to introduce into 
the proceedings of the " Select Committee appointed to Examine 
" and Report upon Sir John Coode's Scheme for the Improve- 
" ment of Penang Harbour,'' a scheme of another kind — one 
of the Major's own, which had years before been thrown out 
of the Penang Chamber of Commerce. We have not been able 
to find any record of how it was shuffled in, but that it got in 
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cannot be denied. The next sfcep was to take evidence, and as 
thjB principal witnesses in a disputed case are usually examined 
first, the Enquiry began in Singapore, presumably on the assump- 
tion that there, more is known of our wants and capabilities than 
we ourselves know. The first witness examined, however, hap- 
pened to be a Penang man (Mr. R. Yeats, long at the head of 
Boustead & Co/s Penang business), but he prefaced his evidence 
with the statement that his firm did not want wharves in Penang, 
and as Boustead & Co. have premises in Penang that are unique 
in respect to situation, we will pass on to the next, principally 
because he was the Singapore witness, namely, the Hon'ble T. 0. 
Bogaardt, a leading member of the Singapore Unofiicial Party, 
Director of the Tanjong Pagar Dock Company, and representa- 
tive of three lines of steamships whose interests lie in the 
centralization of trade in Singapore. The Hon'ble gentleman's 
evidence aimed at proving that wharves were not wanted, that 
'* hulks were! the thing," and, read carelessly, he appeared to 
TTiake a fairly good case, but a member of the Penang Chamber 
of Commerce took the trouble to analyse his evidence, bringing 
"together the points in their natural position, with the result that 
Mr. Bogaardt stood out (unintentionally and unwillingly) as the 
strongest advocate Penang wharfage had. The analysis was 
published, copies were sent to the Hon'ble gentleman and to all 
the members of the Legislative Council, and the exposure titill 
stands uncontradicted, for the simple reason that the words are 
the witness's own and are therefore undeniable. We send here- 
with a copy of the newspaper [Finang Gazette 26th Nov.) in which 
the analysis appears. 

The whole evidence, not merelv of Penano^ but also of 
Singapore, was in favour of berthage for ocean steamers in 
Penang, and we send the Government published, printed copy of 
the evidence in proof of the fact. We must however warn you 
to pay no attention to the Precis of the evidence, which is not a 
true representation, and if you find the evidence itself (as we 
found it) a jumbled mass, then that difficulty can be got over by 
waiting for a copy of the Penang Committee's Abstract. There 
is one point brought out in the evidence to which we would 
specially refer, and because it was referred to in the despatch 
of the Secretary of State, whose remark we quoted in a previous 
paragraph, but for convenience we will repeat it, " whether a 
"good port at tho Bindings or elsewhere on the mainland might 
" not divert from Penang a portion of its traffic." By referring 
to the evidence it will be seen that, excepting in the case of 
illogical statements by Singapore witnesses, who wrongly believe 
that their interests lie iu blocking the progress of Penang, 
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the whole of it is against the theorv that either Province Wei- 
leslei' or tli'^ Diii'lin<rs are in any way likely to become competi- 
tors with P.-i ;ir:;r for its trade. As to l^ilo Way, it was proved 
to b^ an fff\v.H]]y unlikely compf-titor, but if the evidence had 
Itffdu the otli'M* way, it would by no mrans follow, because such a 
tiling mi^lit be, that tln*refore Penangr — a British possession — 
should be allowed to fall into d-^cay (whilpits revenue was being 
Kpent elsf-wlif-re) in favour of a desert island, held by another 
l\jwer, aiid flanked by a long line of country peopled by a race 
hostile to that I'ower. 

If anytliin;r were wanting" to shew the thoroughly prej- 
udiced charnoter of the examination and cross-examination by 
Major McCailuin 'the leading- spirit of the Committee that decreed 
v'Jdch ijuesthms should he aykt^d and ansirered) the want would 
be amply supplied by simply read in sr his line of questioning in 
respect to l^ulo AVay, but his prejudiced spirit is seen in every 
T>art of the so-called Enquiry. Now, let us look at the evidence 
that supported his preference for his own scheme, and to 
give him every advantage we shall refer to the letter which 
appeared in the Pinang Gazette of 8tli November, and which 
stiU stands unamtradicted. Reference to the evidence will shew 
the perfect acciimcy of the statements contained in that letter, 
which proves that he had no ground at all for professing that the 
(evidence was in favour of his scheme. As to Sir John Coode's 
scheme, the same prejudice is directed against it, for Major 
McCallum entirely omitted to bring out a single reference to the 
central truth of that scheme (see Pinang Gazette of November 
4th, which exposure also stands uncontradicted). As to Major 
McCallum'.s cross-questioning of the Chinese witnesses, we think 
that most reprehensible. The whole of them in their examination- 
in-chief favoured berthage for ocean steamers. Major McCal- 
lum did not attack them on the merits of their expressed inteu- 
lir)!) of Kupporting such accommodation, which would have been 
a fair line of cross-examination. He assailed them by asking if 
they would like? to have their municipal taxes raised to 15% on 
the rental, and as the witnesses (who are signatories to the 
Petition) represent a very large amount of property, and pay 
either on their own account oi- that of their principals very 
largo sums in ninnicipal taxes yearly, they at once became 
fi'iglitened and re[)lied in the negative. Working on that fear 
ho got them to say that they were afraid the scheme would not 
])ay, })ut as they had not gone into any calculation in the matter 
that portion of th«Mr evidence has no value, and considering that 
the line of questioning amounted to intimidation, we say that 
Major McCallum's conduct was in that, as in all other parts of the 



proceedinga, Ligliiy irnfiroper. Tltat it araoiiiiteJ toiiitimiilation 
can be seen by the fiict tliiit ns Ihe question was not a, municipal 
one, its seltlemenl. one wny or Hiintlier rnnldvot t\S<^ct miiiiicip«1 
fwxPS. Hfside-s Major M'cCiillura, as the Ut-dd of the I'uhlic 
Works Uepnrtrneiit, know that very ]ar^e sums werp sipent by 
the Govvnunejit on belialf of the Sivgapore Munieipnlitij (hm we 
prove by llie figures in tfiP Appendicea) and that the couverse 
course of chai-ping the Penang JUuniripality for Governmeot 
VTorks would not be permitted by any Secretary of State, 

The Tiding principle of Sir John Coode'fi scheme makes ifc 
^asy to put the greiit harbour engineer's pier (or any part of it), 
doae lo the land, with unlimited room fur extension along tin 
<ieep water line, with ureuter economy than where he waa in^ 
<lticed to siie^est it, while Miijor McCallum's scheme, whiow 
Ttiajor MeCallum gave judgment in favour of, lien within thfe.' 
inner bank, without either present utility or future hope ; and it 
will be observed that Mr. Comrie, in a rider, condemneil tho 
report which was drawn by Meijor McCaUum, recommending the 
Tjefjialative Council to proceed with Ms own schems. Yet, a 
motion waa introduced which would have rushed the sclieii 
through, had not the Penang public risen in indignation, 
demanded a postponement for the purpose of analysing the" 
evidence. Mr. Comrie formally moved and CBrried the postpone- 
ment, and the Committee (tippointed at the pubbo meeting 
where the oatrayeous cliai-acter of the report waa exposed in the 
Gpeeches, see Piiianp Gazette, Nov^ember 2iid) have now in the 
press a series of abstracts which embody the whole evidence in 
aeotions, and which will be sent to yoa on its presentation 
to tho public by their Committee. 

If Sir John Coode'a plan be looked a^, it will be seen that 
Ihe line of ground he selected for bis pier is marked on the plan 
by the lines of soundings {which arc natural, as there neverhns 
been any dredging done), and further, it is known thHt the 
natUTe of the ground joining the present site (marked blue in 
the plan) and for two thousand feet south wardj ia very much better 
for purposes of reclamation tlian the part of ihe line on which 
Sir John Coode'a pier is shewn ; in each case the currents, direc- 
tion and force nf wind are necessarily the same in effect, as will be 
Been by observing that the line of ground runs straight fi-om 
the iite nf the proposed pier to a point close to the preai 
«(fi on ihe fhore; and for tbeae combined reasons we sagi 
it ia palpable that Sir John Ooode had a starting poinl" 
given to him, mimely, Church Street (jhaut, and that the 
advantages in starting from the natural point being so immeasur- 
ably superior he would have adopted it had he felt free to ignore 
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Uie wisBes of tlie Colonial Eoc^ineer, irithont whose Imperial sup- 
port thesT^** harboiirgenios conlj nnt expect to carry any scheme 
at all, hnt while the great Sir Joliii Cootli! humored nnotfaer 
(who waa for the lime beinji in power) he saved the reputation 
which his clear head had mnde for him, by recording in Ai« plan 
the natural feafiireii of the harhuur in a manner that inf^tifiea the 
Jineiiutvocal aBSertioii whicli we have made. The evils of start- 
Mg from Chnrch Street Ghaut are altogether too iiumei-oa^i for 
description, but some of them are — that by mnking that the 
xtitrlin^ point a perfectly uiinecessarv, lon^, and expensive 
Viaduct became necessary, the pier itself was placed far away 
from the shore, the first coat of both items Iherelty largely in- 
creased and tlie ultimate working expenses daulled, nil of which 
bearing ou the futnre of the scheme throttled it, and it is clear 
that the Colonial Engineer either iiid not know the facts which 

ewe have pointed ont, or he violiited them by arranging before- 
hand the nature ol the questions to be asked and answered, and 
txcluding the points we have held up to view. 
Had Sir Jolin Coode had a free hand (we point to }iis plan 
io infontTOvertible proof of the fact) he would of course have 
started from the natural point, and would not only have had 
deep water close to shore with every possible advantage in winds 
and currents, but in addition would have secured a magnificent 
outlet of several hundred feet in width, with four roads spring- 
ing from it. There would have been no need for a viaduct, the 
first cost would have been infinitely less, and as to the working 
expenses they would be less than halt, while the room for 
extension would be limited only by the power of trade to pay 
for it. All these facts were clear enough to tlie public, but, as 
we have shewn, they had no possible chance of bringing them 
out in evidence, as it was ruled by the Chairman that witnesses 
must confine their answers Io the points bearing on the ques- 
tions asked (see Report of the proceedings), and as Major 
McCallum either carelessly or carefully omitted to provide for 
these truths being brought out in evidence, the public were 
powerless. It was a question in engineering, and as he was not 
merely the only engineer on the Committee but the Government 
Engineer, we think he should be asked to justify his inaction in 
that matter. 

There has been considerable misrepresentation as to Mr. 
Comrie's signing the repoi't, the truth is that he unequivocally 
objected to it, liut, on being informed by the Acting Resident 
Councillor, the Hon'ble H. Trotter, that the proper course was to 
sign the report and state his objection in a rider thereto, he did 
BO (we have this statement from Mr. Comrie himself) ; and when 
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the Rider is read you will see that the only member of tbe Coto- 
inittee who (except Major McCallum aa an Engineer) knew i 
lything of the question condemned the report which Major ] 
SicCallum had draun- in favour of his otcn scheme. 

We admire the Hon'ble Major's ability and tenacity, and I 
hwing regard to his powers of strategy, we believe we have 
shewn good reason for his re- in statement in the Army, and foP | 
his promotion to a post liigher than the honorary rank ha 
now holds, bnt aa to thiit, it is for the Home authorities to judge. 
What we cerlainltj knoic is, that we have shewn herein that he 
lin» riven unmistakable proofs of persistency {of the most imre- 
lenhng Ichid] in a course inimical to tbe interests of Penang, 
know also tliat he has more than any other official had to do with , 
tho bulk of the matters that trouble us, ihat lie is more or lef 
aboat 45 years of age, that after thiit age a man can no more I 
get rid of his prejudices "than a leopard can change his I 
!|)ota," and that unless some arrangement is come to whereby ] 
he is debarred from having anything more to do with Penang, a I 
fruitful source of trouble will remain. We regret exceedingly [ 
Id have to say so, but we cannot mince matters to save the feel- 
ings of one, while such false sympathy would, in our judgment, 
be injurious to the public interests which induce us to complain. I 
The Dangers of the Policy. 

As to trade the simple truth ia, that had Penang not been 
SiM-g than any other place m the vicinity naturally adapted as un 
"mlrepot of commerce" she never could have had trade. Noth- 
ing has been done to foster its trade (except through the 1 
investments, energy, aud enterprise of its settlers) and yet 
Penajig's trade has increased enormously, and is threatened only I 
oy (Aft jjoiiry the wrongnesa of which we expose, but which we J 
»» powerless to touch except by appeal to the Secretary ol 1 
State. 

Iheprimary cause of Pennug's past success was however, not i 
tliB energy and enterprise of her settlers : "You cannot make ' 
ofead out of a stone" — not with tbe aid of all the capitalists and 
"ll the bakers in Kurope, and neither could we have made Penang 
"a great eutrepfit of commerce" had she not been naturally 
fitlpd for it, for you must remember that Penang has no tidvantage 
^hichianot natural. In brief, the primary cause of Penang'a 
past success ia due simply to her natural position and iiatural 
advantages, which caused Sir John Coodu to declare it tha 
pfoper place for shipping accommodation, ou the ground of the 
unsurpassable shelter of its eastern beach, and tho unsuitability I 
ot Bverj other place in the vicinity. 
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For many other reasons besides tlioae bofore stated, we hold 
Penang worthy of being rescued from the policy which threatenff 
to i-eduje her from llie po^itiou of "a jfreat entrepijfc of com-, 
mercB " to that of being a mere site for Imge and costlyGov- 
enitoent buildings, which, if the place is iiot worthy of being, 
preserved, should never have been built ; for the simple reason' 
that if thi:re are to be no people there will be no need tor officiaUi 
to govern, and these buildings would be as valueless as the vast; 
volume of private property which would tliPii iiave fallen into' 
decay from the same cause. We iire firmly convinced that it ia. 
no part of the intention of the Impei'ial Government to protect, 
our propert.y merely from Uie loss pett.y thieves could inflict, bub; 
in that higher form which recognises ihs responsibility of a Gov-; 
ernment in avoiding sucb a course as would lead to tlie sacrifioai 
of property hy att'iJiciaUij centralizing trade in a favoured quarteju 
If ihe Singapore boni policy were (o prevail, Penang would cei'-J 
taiuly be sacrificed, and uselessly so, because although thai 
monopolist section of Singapore fears our rivalry, it is an un-; 
reasoning and groundless fear, which a look at the map and ai 
recollection of the resources of the Ainlay Peninsula, Suraatrfljj 
and other surmunding comiti'ies should and would dissipate, i$ 
these monopolists were not -insensible to every fact that doesnoK 
lie within the groove of vision which is api^cially their own. 

The worst form o£ punishment meted out to felons is, wa 
believe, that of making them work without result (as in convey- 
ing shot from point to point;, and baokiigain), but if our property* 
is to be lirtifinaily roiideretl valueless, our treabmeiit would beJ 
more unbearable, for ib would be not merely the fruits of owr oicnJ 
industry that would be dissipated, buti that of all the generar.ionti 
that have gone before, during the hundred years in which ths« 
Settlement has been under British rule, and great though thaljl 
wrong would be, it would be the least of the resulting evils, foiH 
confidence would he irrHrieeably shattered. If such were to be| 
the fate of Penang, who is there that would invest money in un- 
developed places ? i 

Break down the hitherto universal belief that money invest'' 
ed in a British Settlement is money saved, and immediately; 
you establish a sense of JusecuriTy thnt would pruvent invest^' 
meots in new places, and witbout the developmenn that invest--! 
ments lead to, where is prop'ress to coma from ? You have thfe. 
evidence of tbe Resident of Perak (the pi'iiicipal State) shewing; 
that tbe capital of tlie Straits is invested and that new capitalis\ 
itcd, but if it is not to lie safeguarded it will not appear. Thfll 
r (Jbinese would continue to come to the Straits no doubt,l 

would do their best to luako money, but that nioiietj would 
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not he invested; as each made a little money he would leave, his 
place would be taken by another who in turn would go, there 
wonid be no Chinese capitalists, and, as Europeans take their 
capital to Europe, usinof it principally as merchants doing 
business for the most part with Chinese merchants and traders, 
the European's occupation would be gone likewise, the heart 
would be taken out of business in the Straits, it would wane, 
and eventually cease to exist. Evep Singapore would cease to be 
known except as a coaling depot, and that would not be for long, 
because there would be no revenue to pay £100,000 sterling per 
annum for the protection of her coal. AVo do not say all that 
would happen rapidly, it would take time to effect complete stag- 
nation, but the damaging effect of the policy is alreadij felt on 
Penang. We have lost three trades, and property has fallen 
largely in value within the pasb six years, partly owing to the 
scarcity of money and depression of trade, but these causes have 
only existed during the past two and a half years, whereas the 
fell has been steady during the past sic years. As to the de- 
pression in trade and scarcity of money, these are artljicialj as 
^ill be seen by reference to the Nati\^e States section of this 
analysis, and the wrong headed policy is seen to be at the bottom 
of it all. 

The trades which have been diverted from Penang to Sin- 

fT^pore were defined by the Hon'ble T. C. Bogaardt, who admitted 

^u his evidence before the Harbour Committee that he took the 

tobacco trade of Sumatra from Penang to Singapore, because of 

^he want of suitable landing and shipping accommodation in 

-E^enang. He also admitted that in diverting that trade, he, as a 

Consequence, diverted the trade in food stuffs from Penang 

'^'vhich formerly fed 40,000 Sumatra Chinese, which at only $3 

"per head monthly means §1,440,000 annually. He admitted 

further, that for the same reason the whole of the railway 

"tnaterial for Perak at our door, was carried on to Singapore, 

landed there, and brought back to Toluk Anson. For another 

"Reason (connected with the policy, as will be seen by the facts 

l^rought out) the tin trade that passes through Lower Perak is 

being diverted to Singapore, and, according to the acting 

Resident, it will eventually be entirely diverted, but he wrote 

(see Native States section) on the assumption that the policy 

^ould be perpetuaL 

Administration and Representation. 

In exposing the wrongness of the course followed with res- 
pect to all that has gone before, we have shown the need for a 
radical change in the administration and representation of 
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Penang^ and the necessity for a redaction of the imperiously 
used Imperial power now in the hands of the Colonial Engineer. 
Of coarse we know that he is responsible to the Governor direct, 
bat we ask you to consider how very little investigation His 
Excellency can bestow on any one department when the follow- 
ing are only some of the duties thrown upon His Excellency 
under the system we complain of. 

Under the title of Governor and Commander-in-Chief, etc., 
His Excellency is responsible for the administration and develop- 
ment of Singapore, of Malacca, of the Dindingrs, of Province 
Wellesley, and of Penang. In another way His Excellency is 
responsible for the supervision and development of British 
North Borneo, the State of Pahang, the State of Sungei Ujong, 
the State of Negri Sembilan, the State of Selangor and the 
State of Perak. When it is remembered that all that in- 
volves not merely constant criticism of what has been done, 
but of all that is proposed to be done in each of the places, 
consideration of the defects of the laws as they exist, their 
amendment, the creation of laws to meet matters not pro- 
vided for in any way at all, due consideration of the merits 
and demerits of the numerous and conflicting aspirations of 
the Residents of the several States, and ambitious business 
men (whose support in the Council he has to lean on, and 
whom therefore he cannot ignore), the consideration of the per- 
sonal applications and appeals of the numerous subordinates in 
the several services, consideration of the views and wants of the 
Native Chiefs, the conduct of the meetings of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils, supervision of the three Municipal Councils, 
careful weighing of their motions, consideration of their 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, weighing correspondence 
from the Indian Government, dictating replies thereto, reading, 
considering and criticising the voluminous reports, accounts, 
&c., reporting to the Secretary of State, looking into all the 
matters referred to in His Lordship's despatches, weighing and 
dictating the replies, and a hundred other duties, relieved only 
by the luxury of giving audiences to an endless variety of 
people, holding receptions and entertaining people of all kinds. 
We ask you, Sir, to consider how much attention His Excel- 
lency can give to these multitudinous duties. We should think 
that the mere signing of his name daily in such work would 
be a fair day's performance for a swift penman, and since 
we have but faintly pictured the folly of the system, what 
is the remedy ? Why ! decentralization of course, and on a 
system which would render it impossible for an official to make 
a series of colossal blunders, and escape the responsibility by 
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theoretically being responsible to a superior who has no time to 
investigate, who has no training that fits him to be everything, 
but who simply mw.S'^ take the y^mo/s word for the wisdom of 
each matter as it comes forward. 

Loss, Waste, and the Remedy. 

It will occur to you at this stage, that if the status and 
responsibility of a certain number of the oflBcials outside of 
Singapore are to be raised, so must their salaries be increased. 
And as we have not yet shewn where the money is to come 
from, we will take that point now, although an enormous 
number of other grievances yet remain to be told. Among 
the defects of the system is the total absence of an official 
with a scientific training, a broad general education, prac- 
tical knowledge, acquaintance with the principles of business, 
and powers of general enquiry; such as would render it pos- 
sible to produce annually an analytical statement shewing 
where savings could wisely be effected, and where increased ex- 
penditure in certain directions would be for the benefit of the 
Colony and in the interest of the public. The only theory on 
which the absence of such an official can be accounted for, is 
that it has been assumed that *^ whatever is, is right." As a 
consequence, legitimate sources of revenue that would not bear 
heavily on any one have not been observed, and the General 
Revenue has suffered. Developments which (merely by the in- 
troduction of laws securing capital) would have taken place to the 
general prosperity of the people at large, and to the enormous 
increase of the General Revenue, have been barred, and things 
which when they come into existence were in every way proper, 
but which have since (through altered circumstances) become 
absurd, are still maintained. 

Now, we will take a single item from among many of the 
latter which is the minor of the three sections in question, and 
shew that the work involved can be better done, and a saving 
effected which would pay the requwed increase in the salary of 
Penang Chief with powers and responsibilities approachiny 
those of a Governor, besides providing for increase in the salaries 
of those officials who should be made more useful and more 
responsible. The " Colonial Steamer^' is an institution of the 
past, the conditions that made her existence advisable have 
passed away, no one steamer can be adapted to the requirements, 
she is not at the service of the Chief of this Settlement, and yet 
she is rarely employed. We can in a simple way illustrate how 
she was once necessary but is no longer a wise institution. She 
was necessary when neither Singapore nor Penang were full of 
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steam ships — just as now it is wise to provide a steamer for the 
use of the Resident of Perak, and one for the Resident of 
Selangor, because the steamers touching at Port Weld and 
Klang do so en route to other places, and therefore it is not 
practicable to hire a steamer when required, but that rule has no 
appJicafion at all in Singapore, which is full of vessels of all 
sorts and sizes, of all draughts ranging from twenty inches up- 
wai-ds, and which could easily be had for hire. The particular 
size, draught and speed wanted at the time could be chosen ; 
and apart from consideration of the willingness with which 
shipowners would hire their vessels, we have the fact that they 
are so numerous that they sail daily to almost every place the 
" Colonial Steamer" ever goes to, and to many places she could 
not go to at all — in fact she hardly ever goes anywhere without 
three or four vessels leaving Singapore at the same time, hound 
for the same place, so that the easiness with which vessels could 
be hired when wanted is manifest, and because of the vfiriety 
in types of vessels the Governor could get the exact thing 
wanted. Again, as the "Colonial Steamer" is rarely used so 
would the others be, and, as a consequence, the cost would be 
trifling. 

If it be argued that it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of a Governor to travel except by a Government vessel, 
we reply, that the vessels we refer to are immeasurably more 
digniiied than the steam launches His Excellency sometimes 
uses, besides, we hold that Bis Excellency's dignity is that of 
the fag that floats over him — the material of which is not costly. 
In addition to all those locally-owned steamers, there are the 
magnificent steamers of the Imperial and Royal Mail lines, all 
of which pass Malacca en route to and from Singapore, and one 
of which, the Peninsular and Oriental line, has a fortnightly 
service calling at Pen.ang from Singapore. There is also a fort- 
nightly service the other way, and as His Pjxcellency cannot 
spare time to travel except very rarely (he has visited 1-^enang 
on an average about) once a year) there is nothing at all to 
prevent the P. & 0. mail steamers being u^ed. If we are not 
mistaken they w(»re considered good enough to carry His Lord- 
ship the Secretary of State when he was Governor-General of 
India, and as there are superior (Government) steam tenders 
in all the ports, it would be easy for them to run alongside of 
the mail steamer. Again, Perak and Selangor have two large 
Government Yachts, which certainly should be at the service of 
His Excellency for the Native States w^ork. The ''Colonial 
Steamer" is, in fact, a relict of the past, she is not only rarely 
used, but it would he a had thing for the Colony if she were much 
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used, for it can be seen than even without the enormous loss of 
time that would be involved by liis Excellency travelling even 
half as often as he could find mail steamers to carry him, he has, 
as it is, no possible chance of adequately attending to the mul- 
titudinous duties which the efficient governorship of Singapore 
alone involves. 

There is only one other point in it, nnmely, the occasional 
bat very rare need of display ; as to that, we say that there is 
DO display in the '^Colonial Steamer." That is a characteristic 
monopolised by war vessels, while she is simply a yacht, and 
just as a gunboat was placed at the service of the Chief of this 
Settlement on the occasion of a recent visit to the Sultan of 
Kedah, so no doubt can one of those on the station be placed at 
the service of the Governor on the very rare occasions on which 
display is wanted. 

Now, since it is seen that there is no reason for the exist- 
ence of the " Colonial Steamer, " it only remains to shew the 
financial effect which due respect to common observation would 
produce. If you refer to Appendix XXIX you will see that the 
^* Colonial Steamer, " exclusive of her first cost, exclusive of any 
allowance for depreciation such as shipowners find necessary in 
Tespect to their propert}'^, exclusive of interest on the invest- 
ed sum, and only in respect to ivages and maintenance in the past 
six years has cost $174,417, which gives an average of $29,069 
per annum. Well, considering the very rare occasions on which 
steamers would require to be hired for the use of the Governor 
or Government officials, we should say $5,000 would cover the 
expense amply ; but to provide for every conceivable contingency, 
and to deal liberally with shipowners, let us double the sum 
and say $10,000 annually. Subtracting that from the present 
annual cost, we have as the minimum of saving the change would 
effect the sum of $19,000 annually to deal with, and if the pre- 
sent salaries of the Chief of this Settlement, and the other 
officials who would be entitled to an increase (owing to the more 
responsible character of their duties) be remembered, it will be 
seen that $15,000 annually would fairly cover the total increase 
required, so that a balance of $4,000 would remain for disposal. 
As to that, since the saving comes from the Marine Department, 
it would be but fair to let the presently underpaid section of 
that department share the benefits of the saving. Now, while 
in that one item such an important saving could be effected, the 
Governor and Government would be better served by steamers, 
and the public would be better pleased. Yet the whole sum we 
have shewn as procurable from that one saving is as nothing 



I at all to the Boms which conM be annnally produced and snved 
hy a B^steto of administration 'which toolc dua account of all ' 
matters deserving attention ; and we say.that when the remedies 
we pray for are applied, the revenue will go up by leaps and 
bounds, aa trade will then do, and the prosperity of the people 
generally will be assured. 

The Secretary of State's misappreh.-.nsion and the 
singapore monopoliste. 

We shall now, before leaving the affairs concerning Penang 
specially, and turning to other matters in which she ia along with 
othera interested, refer to a matter of f.he most vital impor- 
tance. In the lute Secretary of State's despatch No. 169, 4th 

^ June 1891, the following passage appears: "It appears tome 
" to be a duty which the Colonial Government might find it in- 
" convenient to undertake, and that possibly the system of 

I " leasing the traffic to one or more contractors might be worthy 
"of consideration." So far as His Lordship's statement goes 
it is reasonable, but we would now shew that it eilher origina- 

■ ted from a misconception of the elements involved, or from false 
information. We however, nt one. agree that " the working of 
the trnffic" does not lie within the province of the Colonial 
Government, any more than that it is the duty of the Gov- 
emment to send coolies to discharge or load ships at anchor, 

f That is the affair of the shipowner or consignees (accordingly an 

* may be arranged between the shipowners and shippers) : the 
Government has nothing at all to do with it. It therefore follows 
that where contracts for working traffic are involved, there can 
be no need for the Government to lease the business ; there can 
in fact be no reason, since the business is not iheirg. We are 
anxious to receive Government aid in so far as that is reason- 
able and practicable, but to ask the Government to do work 
which is our own, would neither bo reasonable nor would ic 
(remembering our practical knowledge of ships and shipping 
basicess) be useful ; but while all that must be clear to you, the 
fact remains that as the bertlage would be Government proper- 
ty, it is for the Government to consider the qnestion in all its 
bearings, and for us (if we object to the idea involved in the des- 
patch) to do more than merely shew that a part of the business 
is purely ours, and therefore we now propose to shew (through 
the medium of our local knowledge) that the making of such a 
contract by the Government would be a ternble injustice to 
Penaug. 

First of ali, however, we would state that we are informed 
I on reliable authority that in your own ports (take for instance 
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iiVerpool, London, Glasgow, and Newcastle), the Harbour Cor* 

porationg provide the berthage^ sheda, podowna and outiets, 

nod recoup themaeivea by charging dues in proportion to the 

ifloommodation supplied, while the working of traffic ia left 

with those to whom the traffic belooga, and we believe thftt it 

ia that souud arrangement which has made your porta the 

(rreatest in the world. Aa however you may suppose that 

what ia good for you is bad for ns, we shall now endeavour t 

thm that we are subject to the same natural laws which (i 

jour wisdom) you have respected in the United Kingdom. 

We say that the working of traffic la the work o£ 

more stevedorea, one or more of whom may be retained by ahip^ 

pin^ concerua purely on their own account, or stevedores who 

I iniiy find buaiuesa profitable by the support of a number of ship- 

I pers and importers, who are quite fit (if not artificially fettered) 

to take care of tbeir interests — just aa the stevedores are fit b 

take care of theirs. If, however, the Government interfered bl^ 

"one or more" contracts which barred that freedom of sel^ 

protection properly open to all parties, a monopoly would result ; 

besides, there ia in the idea conveyed in the quoted passage {for 

otherwiae the Government conid have no locus standi} a theory 

of handing the berthage over to contractors. If such a couditioa 

of affaira were once established, our last state would be worse 

tlian our present one. It would be ao because the berthage 

^»ould fall into the bands of the Singapore monopoliata. That 

f*»ct will not bo self-evident to you at ouce, but it will be when 

^*"e have explained. 

The wharves of Singapore are in the hands of monopolists, 
■**liat is to aay, the Tanjong Pagar (Graving) Dock Company and 
tlie New Harbour (Graving) Dock Company, which work with 
*' a joint purse;" but they have not iu that port a monopoly of 
'tlie landing and shippinfj business, for the accommodation provid- 
ed by the Government in the Singapore River for public nee renders 
^ucli a monopoly impossible. In the docking of vessels, however, 
tley have a monopoly, and have in that connection acted in a 
ttiauner that justifies the belief that they liave designs on Penang, 
■which has no choice of berthage, and the trade of which would be 
handicapped were the berthage leased. If we trace the career 
of that monopoly you will see into and through it. About twenty 
Jeara ago two enterprising men. (Messrs. Buyers and Eobb) 
built a dock in Singapore; the monopolists oloaed on them, 
iired their dock, and closed it. Some time after that the mono- 
poly (the director.^ of which have always been represented on 
the Legislative Council) was represented to the Imperial Govera- 
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ment as a great benefactor of Singapore, and the utility of their 
docks was, we believe, appreciated by the Imperial Government, 
to the degree that (so it was reported) a vote of considerable im- 
portance was made in favofir of the monopoly, not as such, but 
in respect to the principle that the enterprise of the Tanjong 
Pagar Company had provided useful facilities for docking Her 
Majesty^s ships. Well, we shall now describe one of the uses to 
which the advantages of that vote were applied. Messrs. 
Campbell Heard & Co. built a slipway for ships in Singapore. 
They had Chinese shipowners among their shareholders, and 
the reason for building the slipway was that there was no com- 
petition there in the docking of vessels — that is the mild way of 
stating the position. In due course the slipway was complet- 
ed, it was proved capable of doing the work it was designed to 
do, but as soon as that becan^e apparent the monopoly benevo- 
lently docked vessels for nothing, which presumably it was able 
to do all the more easily owing to the British Government's 
recognition of its enterprise. In a short time (because noun- 
rewarded '^enterprise" can stand such opposition long) the 
slipway Company stopped, and after reconstruction recommenced 
operations under the control of the monopoly, the manager of 
the Tanjong Pagar Dock Co. becoming the Chairman of the 
slipway, but now (while it is still comparatively new) it is all 
but closed. 

Now, Sir, while you can see the spirit you may think all that 
is not Penang's affair, and that although the monopoly aimed at 
swallowing Singapore bit by bit, it would be no proof that it has 
designs on Penang; but we can shew that neither of these views 
are correct. The dock monopoly concerns Penang very much, 
as you will see hereafter, but we shall first refer to the designs 
of the monopoly in connection with Penang. There is a small 
dock here which began operations some sixteen years ago, the 
shares were held by Penangites, but until the monopoly got 
that Dock into its hands it offered such terms to the Penang 
ship-owners, that the bulk of the Penang shipping went to the 
Singapore graving docks, and when it got a hold of it, the entire 
shipping of the Straits (besides the enormous tonnage that 
passes through the ports) had either to accept the monopoly's 
terms or find their way to some far away port, which is not 
practicable. 

That is the present position, and you can see whether or not 
Penang is concerned. After getting possession of the dock here 
on a lease for a term of ^^ears, a further move was made by the 
monopoly, which was to obtain by agreement the option of pur- 
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cliase (after a given number of years) whicli movement they 
carried. The period was fixed, so that if through the influence of 
the Singaporean policy Penang fell, the benevolent monopolists 
could '• gaze upon tlie ruin '* without purchasing a little bit of it ; 
and if we succeeded in getting the Secretary of State to adopt a 
Colonial policy instead of the parochial Singapore thing, then 
the monopolists would have their hand in by virtue of their 
op/ion. 

If, Sir, you reflect on these facts, you will at once see that 
that monopoly has designs on Penang, and thf\t if a profit cmi 
he made by paying for docks and slipways which are not used, 
that hy the application of the same rule they could — to bolster 
up their Singapore wharves — afford to make a bid for the 
control of the Penang berthage such as no concern intend- 
ing to make a direct profit on the transaction could com- 
pete wilh, and it therefore follows, that to lease berthage and 
storagfe [which can conveniently and economically he worked hy a 
Port Trust purely in the pnhlic interest) to a company, would be 
a mistake, not merely because at the hest the company would 
aim at profit, and having what in Penang would be a monopoly 
the public could not protect itself, but the more particularly 
that the history of the whole world goes to prove that to take 
these out of public control would be directly opposed to the 
general development of trade. 

The Graving Docks. 

We have now reached the point from which (on looking 
back at what has gone before) one great cause of past errors 
can be seen, and if the future be thought of, it will be ob- 
served that unless that cause be removed public injury in numer- 
ous ways cannot be averted. The evil lies in the ownership of 
the capital invested in the Dock monopoly having been such 
that the law of self-preservation induced the directors and in- 
fluential shareholders to direct their energies and influence so as 
^ foster the place wherein their interests are centred, and to do 
^o on the theory that the Colony and its dependencies were a 
parish existing primarily for the benefit of a little outlying patch of 
^t, namely, Singapore, As political influence was the most potent 
*Hctor possible, no one can blame the directors for accepting the 
^eats offered to them on the Legislative Council by one Gover- 
nor after another, nor can any Governor be blamed for having 
^one so. They were the best men in Singapore, and though it is 
^nite easy for us after the event, to shew the errors such a com- 
kiination naturally fell into, there is no evidence that any one 
J^oresaw the issue. It is probable that even the party itself did 
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not foresee Low very much of its own way it would get and hoi 
completely I'ennng could W stielved ; liow by the flimsy cover d 
a Dame tlia revenues of IVnauE; could be spent on two out a 
the three non-aelf-siipportiiif; Settlements; how that expendj 
tnre could (through the luediiim of that pni-ely fictitious Tiain{|| 
be styled " Peiiaiig Kxpeiidilnie" and (bulking large as it did 
form an excuao for annually Siiying in effect, "Now, l'enanf| 
"you have had your fair sliare of your own reveiine, the r?a 
"must be transferred to Singapore to pay your share of iHi 
" deficits of Malacca, and the numerous other items chargeabfi 
" to you." [I 

We will admit more, and say ihat the Singapore powerj 
probably in the first instance did not intend to treat PenangHl 
outi-ageonsly as the analysis proves she lias been treated; bi» 
men's desire grow with their success, and the point that coiiceriil 
us most is, that " tliev have done it, " And their past sucoed 
in the art of delivering radical speeches and demonstrating tbei| 
breadth of view by recording conservative votes, leads them U 
scoff at the Settlement they have trampled on, and whose credll 
balance they treat as their ou-n. Yet, after the foregoing faotj 
are registered against thein, tins solid fact remains in thei 
favour, that the " Enterprise" of the monopolists most bead 
mitted. It is a great thing, and there is only one way in whio 
it is possible to eqm'lably reward it, namely, by taking over tla 
property which we think Iieis become too extensive to bo work? 
privately without injury to the public. 

There is another wRy of meeting the public reqnirementa 
and it is the otilij alternative, ninnely, ihe building of gi 
docks by the Government and placing them under the control c 
a Port Trust, just as yon work such docks in the United Kina 
dom ; but while such action would be in every wai/ ua fair as t£ 
treatment Ihe monopoly mt-ted out to others, whose dollars an 
whose enterprise were as mncli deserving of cousideration n 
those of the monopoly (becanse the monopoly has not even a 
excuse iu the magmtudc of its iuveatnients, the fact beiug tha 
their entire capital is insignificHnt to tbnt invested in the ship 
ping — thebestintereslsof which a dock monopoly isunavoidabi, 
inimical to) yet, we think the alternative would not be just t^ 
very many non-active shareholders, and, for their sake, wo woul' 
plead for leniency in the j'ectification of this great public wrong 
notwithstanding the fact tLat those who would benefit most b, 
such considerate treatment have never once considered us. 

By taking over the property under the existing law whicZ 
provides for the acquiaitioo (by CJovernment) of property re 
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itDi'red for public purposes, tLe Govenimenfc would only be 
(iroving its power to rpcogniso tlie utility of tlie livw which the 
fiorernmeut brought into existcmco professedly in Ihe pablio 
ilitiTpsts. If n pipco of ground is conceived by the autborilies to 
be required for iv street, or in fuct for any kind of public use, 
tliflre is nn attempt at cnnsideriiio; the owners' prospects of the 
future; the ground is taken over under the Aet, and a fair price 
baaed on existing values is paid for it. Now, if that is just (and 
ne bBlieve ic is} in cases where there is not really a public 
Mfemtij, but where only public convenience is concerned, it ii 
donbly juatifinbie to adopt the course we suggest in respect to 
Ihe property of ihe monopoly, which differs from the other pro- 
perty oiiiy ill t)ne rfspeot, namely, tlint whereas in tho case in- 
Btanced one site only is possible, Ihe Government possibly could 
provide the needed public protection on another site, but it will 
be seen that in suggesting tlie acquisilion of the property of the 
monopoly in preference to the optional course, we are simply 
doing so to avoid unnecessary wasle of the capital invested. 

There may be those who say that the monopolists hold all 
the suitable ground, but that point is not worth arguing, because 
if it be so, then, unless the Govei-nment wishes to observe one 
W in respect to the slrong and another in respect to the weak, 
there can be no reason at alt for hesitating to put the law into 
operation. You know that graving docks are as necessary to ships 
as air is to the life of man ; you have seen that competition with 
such n " ring " is impossible, and that the entire shipping of the 
Straits is ni their mercy j you knovr the quality of mercy 
monopolies possess, that without shipping the Colony would cer- 
tainly fall into decny, and everyone knows tliat the combined 
valae of the shipping property at the mercy of the monopoly, 
completely dwarfs its capital. It is equally well-known that the 
wenlcneBS of siiip-owners, namely, their want of unity, is the 
pablic strength and conducive to the public weal ; that supposi-ng 
it pussihle the ship-owners could combine solidly, iiud become 
tho masters of th« monopolists, the last state from the public 
point of view would be worse than the first, for then freights 
would go up, and the only result would bo an accentuation of 
tfie evil of monopolies, which the whole world recognises as 
pablic danger. 

Having shewn the need for the acquisition by Governmeni 
of the monopolists property, we have now only to shew how easy 
it would be to obtain substantial public benefit beyond that 
involved in what we have stated. The Dock property could ba 
economically worked under a Port Trust, just as the great 
oE your Docks are. The Trust could easily get money froi 
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London at 4% on such a security, and the whole thing • 
(as in your case) be worked purely in the public interes\ 
another gronfc advantage to Singapore and the Native £ 
would result, because the freed capital would find its waj 
the latter and give a great impetus to the development th< 
If the directors were consulted they would no doubt 
a show of objecting, but it would only be a show, for 
know that the ])urchase of the property by a Port 'J 
authorized by the Uovernment, is the very least of the evils 
have to choose between. They have lost the Dutch Goverr 
naval repairs, when the Royal Commission gives its judgment 
will lose all the advantages which they have had throuo 
effect of " The parochial policy," and considering the enoi 
amount of scheming the property has rendered necessar 
have no doubt that the knowing ones among them will (pr 
ly) rejoice when the investigations of the Royal Comm 
prove, as they cannot fail to do, that the true solution c 
commercial problem lies in the purchase of the presently d 
ing shares of the Dock monopoly, on a basis of course whic 
take account of the real value of these shares, which can 
be discovered by a process of analysis that is unquestionahh 
which would render a fictitious value imposisihle, 

Singapore groans under other aflflictions, which it maj 
courage to speak of openly (as in our hearing the great m 
its people have privately done, times without number) whei 
are buoyed np by the presence of an impartial political tril 
but as Singapore owes us much more than we owe he 
cannot wait to detail her numerous itJoes, and with brief reft: 
to one other of her afflictions wo must pass on to the ^ 
States section. 

The Military Contribution. 

In pointing to this Singapore grievance we can a 
same time utilize it by way of shewing that the late Secret 
State has had c^onclusive evidence of the governing Singaj 
spirit, which we have with so much reason complained of. 
Singapore leaders are at the moment appealing to the Seci 
of State, through their London friends, for relief from what 
leaders call " the Military Exaction." The history oi 
(which the Imperial Government designates *' the Military 
tributioii ") is as follows : — Some seven or eight years at 
Singapore leaders were sounded by the Government as t 
need for ''forts" to protect the coal stored on the premij 
the monopoly. They at once discovered that such a prot 
was an absolute necessity. They drew imaginary pictures 
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the navies of the worlJ swrn-ninip; into Singapore nnd co!v1ing tin 
their own terms, to the dfti-iineiit ottiici iutei'eats of the Impei-ial 
Government, and the end of it wna tliat "forts" wero built, 
armed and mnnncd, lint when this was done these efonomixts 
were liorriBed to find that tlie Imperial Government demanded 
from the Colony an annual contribution towards the ex- 
pense. The pentlemen (so lon^f used to chenp favours nt 
the expense of IViiaDcr) grew indignant and protested. Wo 
jniiied them in tliu protest, but for very different reasons,' 
Our objection nrose from the fact that whether tiic protec- 
tion was "purely local" as the Imperinl Government con- 
tended, or " purely Imperial " as the Singapore "Ring" lield, 
I'enniiy was not in any of the bwo cases concerned, and that 
llierefore, we should not he laxed for such "fnrts". 'I'he ohjec- 
tiong werii forwarded from Siuifaporo to the late Secretary of 
State, hot Uis Lordship simply extinguished these Singaporeans 
I'y durapiiig ou their heads iheii- own arguments (nsed nt the 
t'lne tliey tlioiight tliey were to get all that armament for 
yioiliing), and yet ihey go on u-aiUng. Now, Sir, we think there 
's aoine reason for complaint to tlin Secretary of State on the 
feoraottliB Military Contribution, hat we fee'l that the perfect 
justice of tlie late Secretary of Stnte'a condemnation of the Sin- 
ffHporean shuffling will preclude nil possibility of their "wailing" 
"^eing for a moment considered in Downing Street, and an 
Pilrties who woro nut involved in the "arrangement," we would 
^^■iefly state the caso from our point of view. The fnrts do not 
^**fend Singapore {see Colonial I'higineer's speech Legislative 
Council proceedings, 23rd February 1893) but only the coal 
^iieds which are iirivate propei'ty (iind of course the monopolists 
Adjacent property) ; so that the question is at once reduced to one 
O^tween the monopolists who specially receive the protection, and 
the Imperial Government whicli provides it. Thnt is, as the 
Position stnuds at present, a,n A Sin jjapore's grievance (we of course 
itienn the grievance of the general public of Singapore), is that 
their General Revenue in drawn 0}i- for the protection of that private 
J>Toperlj/, but that grievance extends also to Fenang, hecause by 
&ome miracle of Singnpore reasoning, I'enang (one out of five 
Settlements and five States) is charged 40% of the contribution 
for the protection of private property situated in one of the 
SeLtlfnieiits. 

Now, as W9 have suggested the termination of monopolies that 
preBS On the life of the Colony, we may consider the position as it 
will exist when the Royal Commission issues its judgment, consign- 
ing monopolies to the grave that is yawning for themj and by 
doing so think of the protected property as belonging to the 
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ililir, on whi'cli Krounil alono can any sncli Imperial protpction 
I justified, Wlien once Uiat iiosition is taken, it will be aopn 
"tliat the qitesti'iu is either a general one, tir tliiit the furls should he 
dinmanlled, luid, if tlie qiieiitioii is a g'eneral one, we any that tlig 
protected countries should bL^ai- the coit of tlmt protection, or 
_i-atlit;r aa raiiuh of it ns can lio proved lo be a reasonahle cliargp, 
ifhere that is practicable without throtlHng tlie couutriea. 

Our belirf as to the true position is, that while on the one 
^nd the mntliei'-couniry biMiofita enorroously by tlie trade creat- 
1 by her Coloiiit-s, and while experience bus proved that it is in 
Ee interebts of the people oE the United Kingdom to protect 
kch Itritisb Colony until it can pay its own way, the Colonies, on 
e other hand, (iPrivB enormous advantafjes from tboir connec- 
tion with the mother-country. They hitve been in the be(j[inning 
protected by the Imperial Goverunient practically free of charge, 
and in the nfrgrpgaie the mother-country has not suffered but 
benefited by tlie expenditure, but still it can be seen that in the 
lapse of time the advnntai^ea in trade have proved mutual in each 
case where the development of a Colony has become important, 
} that it appears to us that the whole question is reduced lo 
iree ■points, namely, whether or not the charge is proportionate- 
jr a fair one, if so, whether or not the protected conntries can 
porj to pay the clnirge without ultimate strangulation, and if 
y can, whether or not the charge is fairly apportioned. 
As to the fairness or unfairness of the atnount charged to 
me Colony aa "the Military Contribution," wo prefer to leave 
that point for the Hoyal Commissioners to elucidate, but assum- 
ing it to bo just iih amount, and assuming that the protected 
countries can piiy, there is "cei'tainly nothing else in it that 
S fair. The apportionment is simply monstrous. The Protected 
fetive States are naqnestionably aa much protected na Pennng 
combined revenue for 1891 was (see Appendix XXX) 
Ji,324,S6ll, onrs Sl,288,(il9, that of Singapore 52,187,(i98. 
Yet we are made to pay 40 % of tlie charge, wliicb is to say, we 
pay (relatively aa ciiLnpared to revenne credited to us) one and 
I half times that ]jaid by Singapore, while the Protected Native 
states, which have about thrE-e and a half times the revenue 
edited to us, pay nothing at all. 

The figures given in the. Blue Books as Penang Recenue and 
Singapore Revenue nre iiot eorreet, as yoa will see by the figures 
before quoted, mncli of that credited to Singapore is really 
Penang revenue, but for purposes of considering the means of 
paying the Military Contribution, the error in the Rlue Books is 
rot important, since the corrections which will rednco the so- 
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called revenue of Singapore, will increase the Penang account, 
and the power to pay will not be aifected ; but a glance at the 
above figures will shew that the means of paying are available. 
It therefore follows that if the mind of the Secretary of State is 
firmly made up that the charge is fair in amount, then the 
work of the Royal Commission in respect to the Military Contri- 
bution is trivial. It is merely a question of apportionment 
based on the protection afforded, and the power of each section 
to pay, and in leaving the matter to the judgment of the Royal 
Commission, we most emphatically say Penang cannot pay 22 % 
of ber revenue for defences which in point of fact are not a pro- 
tection to her, except in a remote sense, and then no more than 
the defences fire a protection to the Native States; that a con- 
tinuation of the charge would promptly lead to the strangulation 
of the Settlement; that there is not the shadow of a justpretox 
for such an imposition, while countries equally protected by the 
same armament, and with revenues amounting to three and a 
half times that of Penang, pay nothing at all, and while Singa- 
pore in which the forts are, pays only 14i % of her so-'called 
"revenue/' 
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THE undue influence wliicii llie smaller, but govpniiug Mection 
of tlie Singaporeaiia exercisse over Uiese St-ntes, as well 
as over tlm Colonyj liaa become too sei-ious to be permitted to 
continue. There is among tlie settlt'rs a very strong feeling 
wbich, owing to the abHi'nce of a medium of public opinion, 
cannot rencli the SecretHry of Rute, but whicli could be utilized 
for till) public good by a Royal Commission. 

Tho defects nre mainly duo to tlio impossibility of any 
single individual satisfactorily performing tbe tiiultitudinoua 
duties whiob (under tlie existing system of administi-alioii) 
tlirown upon tho Ciovernor of the Colony, and it will be f 
tbat tbe ouly possible solution of tlie immeroua and important 
questions at issue — esseniially questions of stiite — lies in the 
judgment of a Commission composed of English Statesmen. 
The Governor (whose triiiniijg lias been an official one) canuol 
be expected to be familiar witU questions of trade and tlie devel- 
opment thereof, and yet his actions in relation to these States, 
as well as to tbe Colony, professedly aim at such development. 
The consequence is palpable ; be must talteadvice from mercan* 
tile men, and as (under tbo present system) the only convenient 
means of suuli advice lies within the narrowest section of Sin;^ 
pore, which section appears to govern every commercial matter, 
the result is unsatisfactory. 

Assuming these gentlemen to bo pei-fec-tly honest (as tliey 
no doubt are) they are none tbe less liuman, and therefore liable 
to err, especially because they are crampi'd witbiu tlie prcciucta 
of Commercial Square or tbe vicinity thereof, and know little 
about matters other than those in which they are personally in- 
terested. Tho circumstances indeed are such as would neces- 
sarily have led to the formation of a " Ring" had no such thing 
been previously known, and tho evils we have to complata 
of are those resulting from the unfettered nspii-atious of a little 
circle of persons, imbued with the instincts of human nature but 
ungoverned by the correctiug influence which human nature 
requires, and which we now pray for in ihe form of a Royal 
Commission of ilritiah statesmen. The utter wortbleasness of 
the advice of these gentlemen has been shewn in relation to the 
affairs of I'enang, and the following quotations from the Annual 
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Reports (printed by the Government) shew that the advice is 
equally useless in matters relating to the Native States. 

The State of Pahang is the one in which the Singapore in- 
flaence has most asserted itself in the positive form, and 
that State is the least prosperous and only troublesome one 
of the number. The State of Perak is the one most free 
from the active influence of the Singaporeans — a State large- 
ly indebted for its development to Penang capital — and it is 
by far the most prosporons of the number. In 1891 (the date of 
the last published reports) the revenue of Pahang was $77,386, 
and that of Perak $2,325,000. The volume of tiado in Pahang 
was apparently too trifling to be entered in the report of the 
State, and in Perak the volume of trade was $18,508,689. The 
latter is a State capable of enormous development ; the land is 
in the hands of the Government, and (except where it is being 
worked) free to give out wisely, but Pahang has practically the 
whole of its mining land in the hands of conces-iionaires who 
have no means of developing anything excepting an infinites- 
simally small portion of the whole. Yet the progress of Perak 
(Penang's neighbour) has been retarded, as wo shall presently 
shew, while frantic and abortive efforts have been made to 
develop Pahang. 

The recent rising in Pahang caused great irritation in Sin- 
gapore, which seems to be st(ieped to the eyes in Pahang shares, 
bat the influence that led to the rising was immediately con- 
nected with the concessions thesf3 shares represented, and the 
outrageous abuse levelled at the Resident of Pahang by the Sin- 
gaporeans is onl}' another instance of the need of a complete 
reform sucli as will give to Singapore only the influence she is 
entitled to, instead of as at present permitting a small number 
of persona to pose as the judges in all matters. The Resident's 
fault was that he had the courage of his convictions, and exposed 
(though apparently without avail) the utter wrongness of the 
conditions under which Pahang laboured. 

Take the last three Reports (1889-90-91, as an example. 
Beport 1889, page 47(3, says : ^' As nearly the whole of the 
"mining area of the state is provisionally included in one or 
*'otherofthe numerous concessions, granted by His Highness 
*' the Sultan before the Residential system was established, it 
"ttiay be said that the development of these concessions is prac- 
''tically synonymous with the mining development of Pahang.^' 
Having shewn the effect of such a state of matters, and pointed 
to needed reform (the basis of which lay in the removal of 
Pahang's fetters) but^ apparently getting no satisfactory result, 



the Resident again returned to tlte charge in his Report 189 
page 441; "As in former j'earsj a report on the mines i 
" Pahang is to all intents and purposes equivalent to a repoi 
" on the various mining concessions which practically cover ^ 
"the available auriferous and stanniferous territory in t(l 
" State." Then aa it was clearly necessary to waken someboj 
up, because of Ihe mining concessions being practically a cha) 
round the neck of the State, the Resident emphasised his vwH 
still further by the following, shewing that as the State conld n< 
be administered without help from the Strails Governmet 
the remedy was simple, Pago 441: "The Stnta debt amouiil 
" ed to 5372,500 on account of money advanced by the Strail 
" Settlements, the loan bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cet 
" per annum. At the commencement of the year tlie del 
"amounted to $153,157 and the additional liability of 5218,34 
" Las thus been incurred during the current year." That is 1 
say, the additional debt incurred during the year was three aa 
a half times the total amount of revenue for the same period. 

Finding no response to the appeal, tho true meaning C 
which should have been apparent to every one, the Recidet 
wrote in 1891 as follows (Annual Report 1891, page 519):- 
" With regard to mining opperations as at present carried 
"within the limits of the State, it is not too much to say th( 
"the available mining land of known or traditional value i 
"included wilhin the limits of the numerous concessions granl 
" ed in former years by His Highness tho Sultan, prior to th 
"introduction of the Residential system, and it may be added wit 
"equal truth that of the immense areas so granted, only w/s| 
" insignificant patche", in all not exceeding an aggregate eittent I 
" more than a few kandred acres, have ever hein utilized in an 
"teag hy the individiiah and curporafion* to whum theij wf 
"belong. Vast tracts of land, forming five-sixths of the toti 
" area conceded, have never been visited by a mining prospectoi 
" and of the remaiin'ng sixth a portion lias been partial! 
"fossicked over by a few prospectors, and a wholly insignifical 
" fraction has been the scene of mining operations conducts 
"on a scale which though perhaps sufficient to test the valil 
" of a property, is wholly inadequate when regarded in the ligl 
"of lucrative milling enterprises. That some good work hi 
"been done is undeniable; but the amount of this work 
"wholly disproportionate to the immense areas owned throng! 
" out the country which have iieilhei- been prospected nor teste' 

" The two main difficiiltiea with which Pahang has had, an 
" atill has, to contend, are want of funds to develop tho resource 



ot the State, and the existeiisc of so muny 'concesaiona" 
"frrfitited by ihe Sultan before British iutervention, thftt all 
"known mining nrciis are priiGtically monopoliaed. The former 
"Iwa prevented the construction of necessary roada, iiiilways, 
"telegraphs, etc., hiis prohibited increased allowances beinjf 
"jtranted to native headmen fniit of a total revenue of ^77,836 
"ifts aU7n of ^04,674 having hp.ni appropriated to this purpose 
"ittfhiff tlie ynur under revieic), has caused the European staff to 
"be nnderpaid, and the Police force to be undermanned whilst 
"the latter has prevented any influx of Chinese miners, auch aH' ^ 
" thai which has produced so large a revenue for the tieighbourinff' 
"States of Perak and Selaiigiir, and has created great discontent.^ 
"among the territorial Chiefs. " 

Sncli were the warnings of the Resident, hot instead of hisfl 
(intspoken honesty meeting with approval, the anger ot certain 1 
leadera (not unconnected with the concessionaires) was aroused; 
the Singapor papers taking their cue fram these leaders became 1 
violent, and, making an excuse of "the Pahang Itising" (the-' 
trne sources of which palpably were the evils reported year 
ftftop year) these papers fell upon the Resident and demanded 
Ms dismissal, no doubt in the iiope that in London, where the 
real character of these papers miiy not be known, their violent 
ntterances might be niialaken for exasperated public opinion. 
We do not rt-fer to lliat matter with the object of defending an 
officer who is well able (o tnke Jiis own part, but to shew the 
character of the Singapore set whose influence has ruled Penangf 
into discontent and I'altang into tumult. 

Their character is further shewn in their attitude (before' 
referred to) towards ITis Excellency the Governor (who has been 
the unwavering friend of Singapore, first during bis seven years 
as Colonial Secretuiy, and subsequently throngbout his whi ' 
period es Governor) when he was engaged in putting down the 
Pahang Rising (in a manner which in hia judgment was tha-J 
preferable one to adopt, and which so far as can at present b»f^ 
seen has been successful] Ihese same Singaporean harassed him, ' 
and hampered his action as far as they possibly could through ' 
their papers. At the moment when he required their sympathy 
it was not there. Yet fciiese meii tiave been the guiding stars of 
the Straits trade, which has succeeded generally, not with their 
assistance, but in spite of them. It is not meant that they have 
Hob worked ; theyhave,and through it all have manifested great 
ability. They represent considerable capital, but, in comparison 
with the capital that is held by others whose interests are not 1 
represented at all, the combined capital of these disinteresttclM 
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advisers of the Government is insignificant, and it is the great 
hulk of tlie capital of the Straits (which more than any- 
thing else lias made its prosperity) that we wish to see re- 
presented. 

The process of lending Straits money hy Singapore votes to 
Pahang has gone on, and to-day the loan stands somewhere 
about ten tim(»s tlip amount of its annual revenue, hut according* 
the last published Report (1891, page 534) the Resident writes :- 
' Under those ciicumstances as I have ab^eadv submitted to Hi^ 
^Excellency, it is in my opinion, no longer possible to satis. — 
^ factorily administer Pahang on the basis of a policy of re^- 
' trenchment, forced on the State through want of funds, an c5 
'acquiesced in however reluctantly, in the hope of a lapi^ 
'development of the various mining and other concessions. 
' This policy should now, I think, either be reversed or carried 
'a step further, and, unless we abandon Pahang altogether ! 
' (a contingency which, I trust, is not in contemplation), I 
* would strongly recommend that one of the three followinf^ 
' courses should be adopted : — 

1. Raising a loan, either in the open market or oth^^'" 

wise, to provide for an annual expenditure, duritif? 
tlie next five years, of two or three hundr^^ 
thousand dollars on public works, e. g, roads, rai »" 
ways, telegraphs, etc. 

2. Attaching the administration of Pahang (qua '•^^ 

European stafi^) to some more prosperous Stat>^» 
such as Selangor, and combining the budgets. 

3. Returning to the system in force when I was fii*^*' 

appointed Resident of Pahang in 1888, name^^^* 
leaving all collections, as well as the general ft^^^" 
ministration, in the hands of the Sultan and l*^""^ 
Native Oflicials, the Resident having only a Si ^^ *^ 
body-guard and one or two European assistan t'^^* 

"The first course would, in my opinion, be the best, if ^^ 
"could be arranged; the second would be the most immediafc*=^-*-y 
"practicable, if Selangor would consent, as the relative geog"*'^' 
" phical positions of tlie two States would render their joint i^^^' 
"ministration and development comparatively easy, and t**^ 
third (however retrogadej would be the most economical, usi «^ -^ 
the word in the narrow sense of ' least expensive/ 'iV^ ^ 
economy, however, frequently lies in the direction of incre**^^' 
"ing rather than reducing expenditure, and, as I still thorougli 'Pl 
" believe in the mineral wealth of Pahang, I would urge that^ ^ 
" possible, some means should be adopted to obtain snflSci^'* 
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"fnnds adeqantely to nilmiuiatpr tlie State nnd develop iW 
"resources, thus affording to tlie ttiliiibitants o£ a Stnte wliidi 
"has plaCL'd itself under Mritish protection, nnd to Europeans 
"wlio liiive embarked tbeii- capilal in its vni'ious ininicp; mid 
"coinmeicini enterprises, tlifit measure of assistunce and enconr- 
"agement wliicli they may fairly consider tliemaelves entitled 
" lu expect." 

We respectfully submit that the seltlemcnt of tlie difficulty 
t>y the selection of one or other of the courses suggested by the 
liesident sbould not be left to the Singaporeans, so closely cm- 
^ected with "the Kurapeana who have embarked their capital 
^ii its various miiiinj^r and commercial enterprises" but to tho 
Judgment of a Royal Commission. 'I'herf (.re Chinese who liavo 
feiiifjarlced fifty limes as much capital in Peiiaiif^, Perak and 
other places under the Government of the Colony or the super- 
■vision of the Governor, who also look for " that measure of 
''assistance nnd enconragement which they may fairly consider 
•'themselves entitled to expect." YeL the Hou'WeMajovMcCaliiim 
^who 83 before sliewii recently engineered Government build- 
SDgs in Pen an g, one of which with site cost about $403,686) 
las spoken chenrfully ol tho trade leaving the place. Wa are in 
n bad way at present, it is trne, hut our trade rose steadily from 
^35,381,(i08 iu 1875 to $69,107,044 in ISSii, not with assistance 
"but nbsolutely without any (as shewn iu the Penang section) 
ftnd these facts are, we hold, an unanswerable refutation of Major 
McOallum and Party's theory of "natural transfer of trade." 

Surely thecontiuned prosperity of a place like Peuang, witli 
its veRted millions should be of more consequence to the Gov- 
ernment than the development of a concesaionaii'S-laden and 
troublesome state in which these concessions were obtained be- 
fore the Government of the Slraits Setllements had anything to 
rio with it, and since it is " the funds of the Colony" (needed in 
Penang but withheld from her) that is proposed to be "embark- 
ed" further in Pii.hang, and as tlie supervision of so many states 
liesides the mere executive work of the Colony is more than 
CHOiigb for any Governor to attend to, unaided by disinterested 
Commercial men, the sooner a Royal (Joramission is appointed tbo 
^faettfr it will be for all concerned. 

The Rival ScneMES of Residents. 

'he importanceof thequestion does not hang merely on the 

brought out iu tho foregoing — grave as they are— but is 

iljflneuced still further by the projects of the Residents of ihe 

other States, several of whom argue for rival schemes connected 
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with Pahang, In the Annunl Rpport IBQO, pnge 336, the 
R*>8ident of Selatigor (now the C'oloiiiul Secretary) writes : — 
" Pahang viii the Ginting Perns Pass : — The desirability of con- 
necting Pahang wilh the west const of the Peninsula by rail- 
way liaviii^ b<>en generally r<?cngnised, nnd a route from 
Seramban in Snngei Ujonf^ to Semiintan in Pahauw beiny 
actually under survey, it seemed lo me llnit if possible the 
desired connection ulionld bfl effected by an extension of the 
Selantfor Stiite Riiilwiiy ratlier than thiit of a private line in 
Snngei Ujoufj. There seemed to be n-asous for thinking that 
a practicable route cnuld be found through .lelaba, there being 
a fairly easy pass through the mountains at a place called 
Ginting Persia or I'iris. In the absence of known unsurmonii- 
table engineering difficulties there Wiis much to be said in 
favour of thw Selangor i-oute. There can be no question that, 
if it be possible to get Ihrough the mountainous district at ». 
cost which is not prohibitive, the advantRge to Pahang of 
having railway communication with Selangor rather than 
with the group of small States to the south is incalculable. 
The weak point in the Snngei Ujong scheme is the sea-ter- 
minus at Port Dickson (known to the Malays as Pulau Arang 
Arang) where there is inferior harbour accommodation much 
exposed to Ihe NW. On tlie other hand, Selangor possesses 
an excellent harbour at Klang Straits, to which the existing 
railway can at any time be extended from Klang, A flying 
survey of the suggested Ginting Peras route was commenced 
late in the year but nothing decisive as to its prncticability for 
a railway had been reported at the end of 1890." 

There you have one opinion, and here yon have an antag- 
onistic one, by the Resident of Snngei Ujong (Annual Report, 
age 391) : — " Tlie rjuestion of the route by which the extension 
is to be carried into Pahanfif is still undecided, pending Ihe 
examination of an alterniitive route from Selangor State 
through part of Jelebu. This, however, is not likely to be 
practicable, and even if it were so, it is doubtful if it would be 
wise to adopt it. It is longer, and though it passes through 
Jelebu, it would not be of nrjuch benefit to jUiat State, as the 
cart-road to Seremban would still be the cheapest way to the 
■' sea. On the other route, the State of Negri Sembilan would 
"benefit largely, and the line would for the most part pass 
through a fertile and cultivated country which would not be 
the case if the other route were adopted." 

A similar opinion was expressed by the Magistrate of Jelubu 
Annual Report 1890, page 420} where he says : "Were a rail- 



"wny to be rnnde over this trace flie heart of Jelubii wouM be | 
"traversed nnd the future of this State be fissured " and the | 
capacity for development of Jehibu may be gauged by Ihe follow- 
ing figures given in the Annual Re port 1 891, page 497. 

1885 Revenue (7 months) 5229 

1886 „ 1,£ 



1887 

18. 



6,110 



I laaa „ U,019 

^^H 1 889 26,843 

^^B 1890 30,764 

^^H 1891 52,995 

^^^^ROw, the survey proceeded and Mr. Maxwell's favoarita 

W roote " Pabnng via the Ginling Peras Pass" was "reported 

against." No account seems to be taken by Mr, Maxwell of the 

foregoing opinions bnsed on reasons stated. It seems to be every 

one for his own opinion. 

In 1891 Annual Report page 420, Mr, Maxwell writes:— 
"Piihan^ via Ginting Perns Puss. — I reported last year that if 
"it he possible to get through the mountainous dii^tn'cts at a coat 
"which ia not prohibitive, the advantage to Pahang of having 
"railway communication with Selaugor, rather than with the 
"l^ap of small States to the south, is incalculable. Tlie 
" Ginting Pems route was examined in tlio end of 1890 and 
"commencement of 1891 by some of the Assistant Engineers 
"engaged in surveying l.lie liue of the Seremban — Semantan 
"(Pnhang) railway, and difficnlHet wpve encountered which led to' 
"flit Un/avouriihle report as to the feanhility of cufiatructing a. 
"miiirny from Selnngor, through Jelefiu, to I'ahavg, But no 
"Kiilly thorough examination of the country has yet been made, 
"nnd it is by no means certain that lliis route is not thi 
"The Pahniig Raihi-nij scheme ix at prceyit in abeyance, hut 
"vkm it it! again taken up, the ndcnHtage« of the ea:te>ision of the 
"Selangor Government line, rather than the Sungei Ujong (pri- 
''VBieJ line, »houUt not he lost sight of, and further exploration 
"might meanwhile he set on foot." 

We admire Mr. MaxweH's persistence, but in proportion to 
tho degree of their tenacity, so men require the correction of 
Biibiassed minds. Such minds cannot bo found in the Colony 
'■or ill the Native States : in the letter you have rival Residents 
fMlmpparently thirsting for the development of his own State 
•"particular, to the utter disregard of the others, excepting in 
■^f&ras they may be useful to his planii. The aval lahle mercan- 
W« train is equally hianKed, and throughout the reports unlimit- 
ed evidence of the facts ai-e to be found. 
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Speculative Concessionaires. 

The Resident of Negri Sembilan (Annual Report, 1889, page 
4'»9) says : *' lb is very necessary to exercise great care in allowing 
" Singapore capital to be invested in mines, as many Singapore 
" people are too timid and merelj/ engage in a milling concession 
"in order to float a company and speculate in shares, where they 
" fail in this they abandon their mining, which gives the district 
" a bad name.'' The euphemistic character of the term " timid " 
can be gathered from the context, and the influence of theso 
Singapore speculators can be deduced from the terms in which 
the Resident (finding it his duty to denounce their operations) 
describes the gentlemen. 

Then Again Mr. Maxwell (Annual Reports, 1890, page 346) 
after shewing that the capital of one company was £100,000 
sterling, said ''of this only £30,000 is working capital, the 
" difference £70,000 being paid in cash or shares to the conce's- 
"sionaire, promoters, &c." Comparing the character of specu- 
lators with that of earnest settlers, Mr. Maxwell (same page) 
says : " It is not unusual to lease to Chinese in single hlocks, fifty, 
''one liundred, or even two hundred acres of lin-bearing land. 
'* The Chinese lessee is able to start work immediately on land 
" so given to him, whereas the European company starts by 
" paying a middleman an enormous sum for what has cost him 
" nothing.^' The Resident of Pahang's reports before quoted 
go on similar lines, but point to an acute series of troubles 
resulting, and as it would l)e next to impossible to find at hand 
a body of Europeans who are not in some way interested, 
the only remedy lies in the judgment of impartial Englishmen 
such as would compose a Roj^al Commission. 

The Retarder Again. 

You have seen. Sir, in the foregoing how F^enang is prac- 
tically not represented at all; hoiv under the existing system it is 
impossible that she can be represented, and in respect to Penang 
and Pahang affairs you have seen the injurious influence of 
Singapore which is so enormously over represented, yet only a 
little part of the whole has been exposed. 

Turning to the Reports of the Resident and Acting Resident 
of Piiviik, some of the retarding influence before referred to is 
seen, and the importance of the proper development of this 
State to Penang may be gauged by the following (Report 1891 
page 365) : " Perak lies six hours steam from Penang and two 
days from Singapore/' 
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It IS well known that the British Resident (Mr. Swettenham) 

argaed strongly for a railway tliron<^h a tin-bearing section of 

territory to Teluk Anson, but Singapore inlhienco was at work 

with the view of bringing the railway to Lnmnt in the Dindings, 

and three years were wasted in the struggle, which apparently 

aimed at artificially making Lnmnt a rival })ort to Penang, but 

the strong brain and sound judgment of Mr. Swettenli-ani at 

length prevailed, not however until that valuabhi time had been 

wasted, and it was only when it was .^een that fiumut, the port 

of the Dindings (then governed directly from Singapore) could 

not be so used, that the Dindings was ngain thrown round 

Penang's neck as before explained. Mr. Swetrenham's feeling 

found vent in the following (Annual l^^port 181)0, ]mge 280) : 

"The Kinta Valley Kail way, for ivhu-Ji rrvak has icaited so 

long has at last (a few days ago) been began . 

Comparing the truth, so tersely but ])ungently emphasised 
in the Resident's biting sarcasm, with the frantic and abortive 
efforts made to develop (at the expenst; of the (Jolony) the con- 
cessionaire-laden state of Paliani^, von can see a irlimmer of the 
over consideration for all matters in which Singapore is specially 
interested, and the tendency to disregard tlui affairs that 
interest Penang, the State to which she is so closely placed, 
and in the development of which Penang ca})ital has been so 
largely invested. 

The advantages of railways in the develoj)ment of trade are 
admitted on all hands, but (presumably owing to the opposition 
that scheme met with) the Kesideiit argues too modestly for 
their extension in Perak, as wo shall pnjvently shew, but witli a 
view to. ex hi bit the aspirations of other ])arLies comparatively, 
we shall qnote from the Reports on the other States. 

The Rival Schemes once more. 

The Resident of Pahang writes (Annual Report 1889, 
page 480) : "The extension of hofh lin(>s of railway would be of 
'great benefit to the State, and I see no reason why they should 
"not both be extended/' Finding the J^esident of Selangor 



*\iv uo UC1.VC7 ijuviv iini.r., uiifLu I tiijfuj^ ^^.iiiuuu piij lur eiLucr IS au 
^^ tinimportant detail,^' and then he goes on to say : "The exten- 
^^ ^ion of one or both of the lines in question might bo carried 
^^ out in at least three w\'iys, namely, by Government as in 

Selangor^ by a Company under a Government guarantee of in- 
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*' teresfc as in Sungei Ujoug, or by a Company to wliicli Gover 
" ment would grant blocks of land, in lieu of any guarantee 
" interest or otherwise." 

We quote the Pahang Resident's alternative methods, "k 
as applicable to Pahnng, but as shewing a means of obtain. 5 
railway extension without impoverishing the Government o : 
State, hampering its power to proceed with other necessa 
works, or debarring it from making such advances to planiz:; 
and miners as would be at once safe and conducive to an ^ 
tensive development of trade throughout the Peninsula. On^ 
numerous instances observable throughout the reports of 
utility of such accommodation is expressed (Annual Rep^ 
1889, pa^ 407) by the Resident of Selangor as follows : — ^ 
" may be easily understood how disastrous the stoppage of crr^* 
" is to a Chinese mining community working under Conditions 
" this kind, and I can conceive circumstances under which it r»n 
" become in the highest degree politic to devote a portion of "t 
"available assets of the State to the support of the mini 
" industry, where prospects are favourable and assistance 
" refused by the Banks and Chetties." 

Railways, Finance, Agriculture and Mining. 

The Resident of Negri Sembilan (Annual Reports 1$90, p^i-j 
431) says : — *' It is difficult to exaggerate the benefit which v*^ 
" accrue to this portion of the Negri Sembilan by the extensi< 
" of the Railway in this direction.^' 

The success of Railways may be seen by the follow! « 
(Annual Reports 1891, page 419) : — "The total expenditure f 
*' the year in connection with the open line was $122,926; sti 
'' the net revenue derived by Government from this railwr- 
amounted to $187,452.30, which (taking the capital to ^ 
$1,100,000) is equivalent to a profit of 17 per cent/^ 

In the face of all that has gone before, the too great mode^ 
of the Resident of Perak is apparent. He saj^s (Report 180 
page 286) : " Whatever further balances accrue cannot be bett 
" expended than in railway construction." He has a perfect:* 
unwavering belief in the wisdom of railway extension, becau* 
(same page) he says: '^ I think it is most satisfactory that V 
*' should be committed to the expenditure of the whole of o^ 
" balance on the line from Teluk Anson to Ipoh, which will pro^ 
" ably cost nearly $2,000,000." 

Now, we say that it is not wise to tie down the developme^ 
of a State by the expenditure oiall its resources in o?2edirectioJ^ 
that while railways should be extended, there is a simple 






'~'^f method of financing within reacli, and one that would also pro- 
^^' vide for other matters of importance, such as the Resident refers 
to in Report 1889, page 345, where he says : "The immediate 
^W "caase of the scarcity of money may be variously explained, but 
3irM "it seems evident that the very rapid progress of the Malay 
'/.'^ "States in the last 15 years has been accomplished with Straits 
''money, and the sources of supply are now nearly exhausted. 
^'The field of enterprise has been widely extended, and most of 
"the available capital is invested in securities which for the 
"moment are not considered safe enough to cover anything but 
''small cash advances. Tlie sudden alarm and stoppage of sup- 
'* plies involves in difficulty one native after another and the 
''result is easily conceivable. The complaints of those who find 
"themselves in this trying position, solvent to all intents and 
"^ purposes, in the possession of property the value of which 
" they recognise, but which from its nature and situation is not 
'' considered by the banks a safe securit}^, are widespread, 
'' and it is probable that enterprise will be checked and operations 
'* curtailed until some other sources of supply can be found or 
'* outside capital comes to relieve the present strain.'' 

In Report 1890, page 287, the Resident says : " The present 
'*^ object of the Government is to give the greatest encouragement 
**^ possible to agriculturists and miners of all nationalities," and 
in Report 1891, page 305 : *^ After continued efforts to attract 
**^this element, all we can at present shew in the way of 
^^ European agricultural enterprise will be seen from the following 

" Sir Graeme Elphinstone and Mr. D. Reid (Chairman of 
"fclie Ceylon Tea Planting Company) Waterloo Estate, Arabian 
*''coffee, 1,000 acres, 224? planted. 

"Mr. T. U. Hill, Kamuning, Liberian coffee and pepper 
estate, 10,000 acres, 252 in coffee and 13 in pepper. 

" The Perak Sugar Cultivation Company's estate, 6,000 
*ftcres, in Krian. 

" Mr. H. Baldwin's Liberian coffee estate, 1,500 acres, but 
xiewly opened, in Batang Padang. 

" During the year under review rice and padi were imported 

to the value of $1,498,000. Were our available rice land 

jpla.nted up this money would remain in the country , and there 

* would be a balance of rice for export,'' 

Now, since with regard to mining the Resident Jidmits that 

* the field of enterprise has been widely extended, and most of 
^' the available (?) capital is involved in securities'' also that the 
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holders of these securities ^^ solvent to all intents and purposes'* 
suffer from a '^sndden jilann iind stoppage of supplies,^' and 
since the State has benefitted by these investments and seeks to 
induce otliers to invt-st, it is tlie duty of the State to come to the 
rescue, as suggested by Mr. Miixwt^ll in the passage before quoted, 
but if the whole of the ^^ bah\nco'' is expended iu one enterprise 
relief is impossible. 

No one doubts that '^ the object of the Governraent is to 
'^give the greatest enconragemput possible to agriculturists and 
" miners of all niitionalities/' but one set of Ceylon Pi}vntera 
after anotlier have prospected Perak, all have reported well of 
its agricultural capacity, and yet the great majority have gone 
back without settling in the ])lace, the soil of which they express 
approval of. There must be some cause for this, and it would 
be well w^orth the time of a Royal Commission to solve that 
problem along with the others. Is'o one in Penang believes that 
the Resident is iTsponsible for the difficulty; he is under the 
supervision of the Governor, and His Excellency no doubt takes 
advice from some quarter, but Penang knows that its money 
forms a very large portion of the investments referred to, and 
it has bled under the 'drying position '^ referred to by the 
Resident. To name a single instance, the Penang firm' of 
Ban Joo Whoo & Co. had assets worth $800,000, of the kind 
referred to by the Resident, the whole was sacrificed, and a 
splendid fortune was thus lost. 

It is not only in direct losses that Penang has suffered by 
the investments which liave benefitted the State, but indirectly 
also. For instance, the locking up of money throws the investor 
very much into the hands of advancers, and one Singapore firm 
has (in consequence of the tightness) almost an entire monopoly 
of the tin-ore that ])assos throngh Lower Perak. Referring to 
the operations of that firm, and apparently callous to the interests 
of Penang, the Acting Resident (Report 1891, page 369) says: 
'^ The benefit to Kinta of the operations of the Straits Trading 
" Company was expatiated on in the Resident's last Report, and 

they will eventually tend to divert the Kinta and Lower Perak 

trade from Penang to Singapore.^* 

We who have vestod . interests in Penang (and whose 
capital devel()p(?d Perak before Singapore influence operated on 
it) cannot be expected to r(^gard as a *' benefit'' the diversion of 
trade from Penang to Singapore (four times further from 
Perak), and it is high time that a Commission of impartial judges 
were appointed to see that the '^ benefits" are justly distributed. 
The remedy in the case of Perak is simple, and if only a small 
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fraction of the interest shewn in diverfcinpr trade from Penang 
to Singapore, had been expended on retainin<^ for Penang the 

trade she made, we should nob now be appealing for justice to a 

British Minister. 

The Resident recognises the State's duty in the matter, but 
presumably from consideration to the difficulties of his position, 
lie does not suggest tlie remedy. On one hand Mr. Maxwell 
shews that State help in special and safe circumstances are politic, 
and so it only remains with us to point out that Perak can have 
omple means of doing her duty hy the simple process of guarantee- 
ing the interest on railway undertahingsy jis suggested by tlie 
Resident of Pahang, instead of investing her ** whole balances '^ 
to the stoppage of works of equal importance to that of railways ; 
to lier impoverishment to a degree that is absurd in her conditiony 
leading to her inability to protect the ** solvent^' capitalists that 
helped to make her, and to a failure to induce the investment of 
further capital for which slio has a splendid field. 

As before stated, we do not believe that the Eesident is 
either unable to see the remedy or unwilling to be a party to it, 
^nt he is apparently heavily handicapped, and will be, until a 
Royal Commission puts the whole of the high officials on a plat- 
"forin of equalit}', from which each can spealc liis innermost 
*^lionghts free from influence of any kind, except that of his own 
^^ture and his own certain knowledge, and ichen it is remember- 
ed that the Singapore 2)(^tronised concessionaire laden State of 
^^hang has had from the General Revenue of the Colony, to ivhich 
•^ ^nang so very largely contributes, advances amounting to over 
^'^enty times the free Annual Revenue of that uselessly favoured 
^^a.te, there should be no difficulty in permitting Perak (Penang's 
^^tural ally, as will bo seen by the map) the most prosperous of 
^em all, to guarantee capital which its well tried Resident in 
^^rioiis ways shows to be necessary for the proper development of 
^he State, 

Banks. 

Excepting a branch bank in Thaiping and one in Kuala 
-C^nnripur, there is no bank in the States, although the volume of 
^•^ade in Perak alone (Reports 1891, page 3G1) in 1890 amount- 
ed to $17,159,330, and in 1891 to $18,568,689. It may be said 
tliat there is a proof that Banks are not wanted, but in the 
face of the remarks of all the Residents year after year, it is 
quite certain that the accommodation banks afford in other places 
is very much wanted throughout the States, and since the 
trade is unquestionable, something should be done to encourage 
the establishment of banks. 
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It is of conrse wise to invite investors, bnt wiser still to 
encourage til em ; and Government encouragement of banks (wliieli 
arealnra.ys reiuly In help investors vvbere llie secuiity is reasona- 
bly pood) would do much to encourage enterprise. If thnt 
course were ndopted, tliere would be less known abont tlio illegi- 
timate diversion of Hade, and no occasion for Residunts to des- 
, cribe as a benefit wbat pi-ncticalij ia a monopoly. 

LAWS. 

Tben ngfiin, there can be no doubt tbat tbe institution of 
good and certain land laws, and otlit-r laws as well, would not 
only do much to induce bankers to cultivate busitiess in tbe 
Native States, but would also, and for a similnr reason, indiioe 
capitalists to put fbeir mnm^y into land. Some of tbe Iiigli 
officials do not appeiir to seo this, but tbe iuvesti^ttona of a 
Royal Commission would msike it all clear, and tbe need of a 
reliable code of laws will be apparent from the peculiar ideas 
of some of the Residents. 

In his Report 1890, page 287, the Resident of Perab, aft>er 
stating the basis of his belief, says : " I am of opinion tbat 
" the existing Land Regulations, modified from lirae to time as 
"our experience increases, are sufficient for our purpose, and 
" will better secure the true interests of the Statu than an 
"elaborate code which may be excellent in theory but would 
" require an expensive triiiued staff to put in practice. From the 
" Land Officei-'s point of view the latter plan would be preferable, 
" but the land-holders would be less sati^ilied, and their interests 
"and feelings are too important to be disregarded." 

We cannot see tliMt a good principle need be wasted either 
by making nn elaborate or complicated code. What is wanted 
is a certainty of safety and a feeling of security from the in- 
vestors' point of view. 

The Resident of Negri Semhilan (Report 1891, page 502} 
Bays ; " I consider that under the present system and in connec- 
" tioii with the position of ihe British Government in the Native 
" States of the Malay Peninsuhi, it in altogether inadvisable to 
"complicate hiws and orders when in so many cases o, niMpls 
" rulfi can be vindp, nn the m^ceKsili/ far it arises. It is also evident 
" that neither the Chiefs nor the native population understand 
" one fraction of complicated laws." 

In our opinion it is the system of making "a simple rule 
as Ihe necessity for it arises" tbat is en:ifntinUy calculated to 
eaufip. dislnijit among eapUalists, who would, under more , 
ditionn, be glad to take up land in the States, Besidea, 
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'not merely a little too much of the power of nn piopei'or ini ^ 
making " a simple rule" wilhotit a rule, to guide the fra 
also (iinlfss where the rule may jiccideniiilly happen to be made i 
hy a Soiomou) every chance of iiuforeseen errors, sach as ren- \ 
ders the simpliuity of tho present likely to develop into compli- 
cations of tlie future, and if there* be a royal road to wise laws, ' 
it is through the jiitlifment of a Royal Cominiasioii utiliaing the 
universal experience of the pnsf, aud duly taking necount of 
the "melancholy " liistory referred to by the Colonial Secretary. 
Mr. Maxwell has a somewhat varied experience in the 
working of laws, especiiilly ihnse relating to land, aud this a.\ 
what he says in his SeliiiiRor Report 1S9I, page 439: "Uni-^ 
"foi'mity of land revenue adminisLratioii throughout the Protect- 
"ed Native States is a subject of pressing imporUince, for in the 
"absence of guiding principles, every year may see the various 
"Slates drifiirig wider and wider apart in regard to maUera 
"wbich should be governed by one policy deliberately laid down 
" onil pcr--!i'<lnttly rarritd out. No one ean denre to see repeated . \ 
"in Ike Niitive Stateg tho melancholy kittory of land rei-enug 
'' admiiiiiftrat'ion in Penang, hut there is alviays danger of thie I 
"mksfi the mtHtakes of the past ars realised and their repetition/ . 
"guarded iigainat. It is not withiu my province in tins report 
"lo speak of other States, but it will be rRraembered that ia ( 
Selangor in 1889, / discov&red in the land revenue system then 
*n force in tkat State almost all the elements of confua' 
whirk hare caused such tmithle in. the Land Offices of the Strait* l 
Settlements. And whiit was true of Selangor may be appU' ] 
ctAla to some or all of the other States." 

Now, what Mr. Maxwell snys of "Inud revenue adminiatra- I 
' liHs even greater force when considered in relation f 
^^"eetmeuts in hind, since the revenue is at best only part o£ I 
Jne whole, and, for the combined reasons atated, there is work 
J^ that departmeut alone for the unbiassed judgment of a Boyal J 
Commission. 

Conflicting Aspirations. 

The Royal Commission should also look into the various 
^*>nflicting opinions [not referred to here but appearing in the 
:^»linial Reports) held by the Heaidents of the several States. 
'■*^'»ch liesideiit wilh commendttljle zeal appears to think 
peciiilly of bis own Htute, and for the common good it is desir- 
'^We tlijit tho operation of these opinions should be regulat- 
*»l by the calm judgment of statesmiin, A single instance will 
■*liew the nature of these Residential apirations. The Resident 
^t Selangor {now the Colonial Secretary, the Hou'ble W. B. 
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Maxwell, c.m.g.) writes (Reports 1891, page 438): ''Idesin 
" therefore to allude, thouofli necessarily very briefly, to the im 
** portant position which tlio State holds on the west coast anc 
'* to the circumstances which seem to justify a prediction for il 
" of continuous development and advancement. Selangor, bj 
" its geograpliical position half-way between Penang and Singa* 
*' pore, is better fitted naturally than any other port on the wesl 
" coast south of Puket (Junk Ceylon) to be a centre of commerce 
" in the future". 

To ^* justify '' and to seem to justify are expressions wide!) 
different in their meaning, and the Jioyal Commission shoulc 
give Mr. Maxwell an opportunity of justifying his opinior 
before he gets the length (in his now influential position] 
of acting on an assumption which the Residents of the othei 
States, and the public at large, have a good deal to say about 
All we shall at present say on the subject is, that it Penang is 
not to bo preserved from artificial decay, it would not be wortli 
anything to be '* half-way" between it and any other place, but 
as Mr. Maxwell sets a value on the position and bases the hopes 
of his scheme on it, we take it that lie will support Penang's 
demands. 

Government discouragement of Competitive enterprise 
and tacit approval of monopolists. 

Another point for the investigation of the Royal Commissior 
is this, whether or not it is politic in a Government to set up as 
Mechanical Engineers on its own account, because " the numbei 
** of competent contractors is limited, and a practical monopoli 
'^ by any one of them may lead to the dictation of unnecessariN 
" high terms," as with the approval of Mr. Maxwell (see Repor 
1889, page 408) the Selangor Government has since done, o 
whether it would not have been better to wait until some ou» 
firm did monopolize contracts, as in the case of the Singapori 
Dock Companies (under the directorate of Singapore member- 
of the Legislative Council) which have too long monopolized no 
merely the dock work of the Straits Government and Nativt 
States Governments (Selangor included) but have had the entire 
shipping of the Straits at their mercy as before explained, with- 
out one word ever having been known to be nttered against thai 
real monopoly by Mr. Maxwell or any of his colleagues. 

Powers required by the Royal Commission. 

In the foresroiner we have named a few of the matters which r 
Royal Commission can put on a satisfactory basis, but the fielc 
of enquiry is a very large one, and the Commission should have 
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carte hlanche to investigate any matter respecting wliich a prima 
facie case may be duly presented ; the public in all the places 
concerned should have the right to give evidence on examination 
and cross-examination by counsel, so also should oflScialls of all 
grades, for though a man may not be a high oflScial he may have 
sound common sense, and in any event they all have useful 
knowledge. 

Native Slavery. 

It would of course come within the province of the Royal Com- 
mission to consider whether or not it is politic to continue to admi- 
nister the State of Pahang, but that cannot be done fairly except 
in connection with due consideration of its bearing on all the Pro- 
tected States. In the event of it being (after due investigation) 
thought advisable to continue the administration, some effort 
should be made to end the disgraceful state of matters referred 
to by the Resident of Pahang, in the following terms (Annual 
Beports 1890, page 452) : ** Although large numbers of Sakai 
"aJnd Semang now inhabit tracts of country in this State, which 
are nominally under the protection of the British, no efforts 
have as yet been made by the Government to ameliorate their 
'* condition, or to establish law and order among them. Much I 
believe, has been effected in Borneo to bring the Dj^aks under 
European control, and to improve their condition so far as it 
"is possible to do so. The Sakai and Semang are apparently a 
"somewhat similar people and much could probably be done 
"were efforts made by the Government on their behalf. The 
present condition of these unhappy people baffles description. 
Knslaved and trampled down by the Malays, they remain as 
'savage and as entirely unbenefitted by the spread of civiliza- 
" tiou as they were in the days of Malay rnle, and though almost 
^ starving for many months in the year, they make little or no 
' resistance to the Malays who annually force them to yield up 
two-thirds of their crop for no adequate return. ^^ 
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Communication rece'ved through the Resident 
Councillor and the Reply thereto. 



S. of S. 



0071- Colonial Secketahy's Oppice, 

^*^- Singapore, 2drd September, 18^ 



The Hon'ble the Resident Councillor, 

Penang. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by the Acting Governor to request you to infor-m 
Mr. Koli Spang Tat and the other Oliinese signatories of the Memorial 
of the 0th 1^'cbrnary last, yjra^-ing for the appointment of a Royal Oorri- 
misaion to enquire into the administration of the affairs of the Colon J'^, 
that His Excellency has received a despatcli from the Secretary of Stfii^t© 
replying to their representations. 

2. His Lordship docs not consider that either the advocates of tliQ 
case of Penang in tlie debate in the Legislative Council, or the Memoria- 
lists who supported that advocacy by their petition and by the further 
documents forwarded in support of it, have established a casein favour of 
such an exceptional course as that of appointing a Royal Commission <^' 
Enquiry. Such a step should not, in His Lordship's opinion, be tak^^ 
unless the point at issue is one which, owing to local ill-feeling or sorn.® 
other special cause, the community cannot satisfactorily dispose of f<^^ 
itself. 

3. His Lordship, in short, concurs with the view expressed ^^^ 
Mr. Shelford to the effect that, if any enquiry were held, jt should bo ^-^^ 
a Committee of the Legislative Council. A motion for such a Commifct>^? 
would, it appears to His Lordship, have found considerable support ; B>^^ * 
if the gentlemen who represent Penang on the Council still think t-H ^^^ 
their case has not been adequately considered, it is open to them. '^^ 
invite this support in the Council. 



4. But over and above the question whether an enquiry, if hel 
should be held by a Royal (commission or by local representatives, H' ^ 
Lordship fails to see that even a 'prima facie refutation has been put io ' 
ward of the arguments adduced by Mr. Shelford to prove that Penan* ^ 
has been equitably treated, and thinks it probable that, after the ^x^X^r^^^^^^^" 
nations wliich have been given, the tidvocatos of Penang will themselve^^^^^ 
adiriit that tlio^^o interests iiavo not been overlooked as compared wit^-^ 
those of the oLlier Set tlenieiits. 

5. xVs rep:ar(Is the (jiiostion of the Military Contribution and it 
ap])ortionmcnt, JJis Lordshij) states that the Imperial Government ha 
always reserved, and must continue to reserve, to itself the full power oi 
dealing with it, and could not delegate its functions in the matter to any 
Royal Commission or Committee; but, as pointed out by Sir Charles 
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Warren and Major McCallnm in their spoeclies in the debate in the 
Council, it may be fairly arp^ued that it is not wholly to the advantaG:e of 
Singapore, as corapared with Penang, that it has been made the base of 
defensive operations for the Sti'aits of Malacca. 

6. His Lordship does noh doubt tliat Peiiang has suiTered of late 
years in common with the rest of the Colony from the restriction of the 
expenditure on Public Works, and admits that the hardship has possibly 
been somewhat greater in Penang than in Singapore owing to the neces- 
sity for retrenchment having arisen just at a time when a work to which 
the public of Penang apparently attach some importance — viz., the new 
Court House — was in contemplation. 

7. His Lordship expresses a hope that the finances of the Colony 
^ay at no distant date recover from their present state of depression; 
and, in the meantime, is confident that it will be the earnest effort of the 
Government to keep down the cost of establishments and other adminis- 
trative charges so as to leave a margin for Public Works, as well as to 
ciistribute on equitable principles the sums thus rendered available. 

8. His Lordship further indicates liis dosire that, in apportioning to 
Tenang its due share of the sums nppropriatcd to Public Works, every 
practicable opportunity should be taken of consulting the Kesident 
Councillor and the community generally as to the objects upon which 
the money should be expended. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. P. TALBOT, 

Acting Colonial Secretary , 

Straits Settlements. 



Edinburgh House, 
Tenang, 6th Oct., 1893, 

The Hon'ble A. M. Skinner, C.M.G., 

Resident Councillor. 

Sir, — I am deputed by my colleagues of the Select Committeo, 
t.o ask you to be good enough to lay the attached letter before His 
Kxcellency the Acting Governor, as a fair expression of the views of 
the Ciiinese represented by us, in relation to the questions at issue ; 
questions which in our opinion cannot be settled without the interven- 
tion of the judgment of a Royal Commission of Enquiry. 

We would ask you to bo good enough to accept of this as the 
reply of our Chinese friends to the communication (so far as it con- 
cerns them) published to the effect that His Excellency will be 
pleased to have an expression of opinion from those interested in the 
reply of His Lordship. 
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We would beg you to forward this letter and the others attached, 
to His Lordship the Secretary of State for the Colonies, through His 
Excellency the Acting Governor in the usual way. 

The required two copies we hope to be able to deliver to you on 
Tuesday. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) KoH Seang Tat. 

Penang, 6th October, 1893. 

Sir, — We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
26th ult., together with copy of a letter from the Hon'hle the Acting 
Colonial Secretary, writing under instructions from H. E. the Acting 
Governor, professedly replying to the coramnnications forwarded by our- 
solvcs and others, through you, to His Lordship the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

2. We note with satisfaction that the statements made and the 
figures adduced in our communications, stand uncontradicted. It is not 
to be doubted that the official records were consulted, by way of testing 
the accuracy of our figures and the other particulars copied by us from 
these records ; nor can we doubt that had the proofs forwarded by us 
been at material variance with the truth, the errors would have been 
shewn, because that would be the simplest way of satisfying a dissatisfied 
})eople. We quoted official statements which collectively amounted to 
an impeachment of the policy that has been followed. We unequivocally 
impeached the system of accounting that has under one administration 
after another, prevailed. We proved that much Penang revenue was 
annually wrongly credited to Singapore, that much Singapore expen- 
diture was annually wrongly debited to Penang, and that the system 
never by any chance operated in the contrary direction. We stated 
that the revenue of the island of Penang is three times that of Province 
Wellesley and Bindings combined, and half that of Singapore. Further, 
we proved that Penang is locally taxed for her water works, while out 
of the general revenue the sum of $571,992 was paid for Singapore water 
works, and that of a part of this expenditure, amounting to ^491,()08, only 
$61,769 was entered in the *' Expenditure Detailed " account. We shewed 
that $l,iJ99,013 had been paid out of the general revenue in works to 
the relief of the Singapore local ratepayers, while only $32,295 had been 
paid to the relief of tho Penang local ratepayers ; that many of the 
grants were made by Government to the Singapore Municipality when 
it had large credit balances ; that frequently the payment of interest 
due by that Municipality on Government loans was neutralized by such 
grants ; and that the money was spent on works through which the 
Singapore Municipality derives enormous revenue. We also proved that 
there was equally nothing of an equitable character in the other expendi- 
ture on the several Settlements; that Penang is saddled with the ex- 
penditure on a Settlement (Bindings) sixty miles off, forming a part 
of the Colony, and so distinctly different from Penang in its interests 
that (within the knowledge of the Colonial Office) it was by Singapore 
snapped up, and an effort made to initiate it as a competitor for a part 
of the trade of Penang, which has been made to support it from that 
moment when over-represented Singapore found it would be unprofitable 



to hold it longer. We shcwfii too tliat this Bindings, with the Settle- 
mant of Province Wellcsley (returning together a rereniie one-third of 
th«t returned liy Penang) received in facilities for their trade (1,134,920, 
"Ule the fntilities fur Peiiang tnule had had only 114,06;!; nhils tbo 
pablic o( Pennng have heen at variance with the Governinent lieeausB 
the WTBtchednesa of the trade facilitiea increased the Iftiiding and 
Bbipping charges to a degree that has driven much of the trade of the 
tiort to Singapore, and while the utter inadeqnacy of the facilities 
forced the Government itself to carry the raijway material for Perak 
kt oor door) nu tt> Singapore, 370 miles distant, and to send it back 
from there, Dithough nhips carrying the material actnally came into 
Papang Harbour and landed lighter car^o. Taking the two shipping 
porti comparatively, we found that SI, 2(iO,7o8 had been spent on Singiipore 
Hftrbour and river works, while only 3.i9,56-2 had been expended on Penang 
lilrhour, and while of the last named nam $45,41!) went to what is called 
tbs Penang " Government Jetty" which is not open to trade. We found 
tlint while Penang landowners were put under agreement to pay for the 
"Penang Reclamation," and did pay for it, reclamation works in Singa- 
pore costing !650,921 were proceeded with, without any guarantee by 
isnilowiiera to pay ; bo that the Singapore Eeclamation was made at tlie 
eipense of the general revenue, while Penang was bound to privately pay 
for its Eeclamalinn. We found that, exclusive of the drat cost of the 
Singapore Elver Works (which cost must have been enormous) S4(i3,30l 
Tere spent out of tlie general revenue merely on the maintenance and 
improvement of thii River, in which the lighter weights but greater por- 
tion of the Innding and shippingtrade of Singapore ia liandletl, and, tlinb , 
"' 'lie aame time !14fl,5iW were spent on Singapore Harbour, esclnsivo 

expensive Reclamation, while, as we Lave said, tl4,0G3 is all that Tiaa ' 
(pent on the whole landing and shipping accommodation of Penang — . 
"ecommodation which, in its paltry nature and ridiculous disproportion to ! 
Ihe requirements of trade, is probably unparalleled in the history of any 
port in the Britiah Empire. We proved also that of the located expendi- 
■ I on "Works and Buildings" the sum of $5,810,i50 was spent on 
. jupore, while only Sl,400,!2il were spent on Penang, and J+92.900oii 
Pwvinee Wellesley and Dindinga. I'nrther, that certain buildings, 
Wng as much for the convenience of Province Wellesley aa Penang, the 
I'm relationship of expenditure in thia section stood thus — Singapore 
K,8]0.455, Province Wellesley and Bindings 1980,832, Penang 8912.193. 
^giin, we shewed that by taking together the Public Works expenditure 
i'l both sections, namely " Works and Buildings " and " Roads, Streets 
*Bi Bridges," the ratios stood— Singapore $6,583,224. Province Wellesley 
snd Dindinga $2,11.5,759, and Penang $1,260,842. We claimed that the 
mi o! fl,302,l52.82 (utanding at the credit of the Colony in 1891) is 
Penwig money, and, besides, that Singapure and all the other Settlements 
"And very largely in Penang'a debt. We proved the need of removing 
theconatant menace to shipping interests which dock mnnnpolies naturally 
Jtwlitute, and that in the best interests of the Colony the Singapore 
fl<»ok property should be acquired by the Government. We proved, too, 
^Bl the Singapore Forts cannot defend Singapore, but merely private 
Wi^rty, constituting relatively an insignificant traction of the whole ; 
*h*( £100,000 Hterling is paid annually tor such defence, and that, Penang 
* Iftddled with an outrageous proportion of the charge. We proved that 
'^Select Committee" of the Leeialative Council, appointed to examine 
*ld report upon the Penang Harbour Scheme of tae great Harbour 
Engineer Sir John Coode, wan over-ridden by the Colonial (Military) 
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Engineer, who introduceil a sclieme of his own, which hsd been thrown 
oat of Ihe Peimng Chnmlier of Commerce Atb years before; that this 
Hoii'blB and gallant Majiir (a member ot tlia Committee) acted as promoter 
of tlia own Bclieme {which ho hwl apparently iiitrudufed on hia own nntho' 
rily) as counsel opposed to t)ie scheme of Sir John Co(ide{wlio hnd died a 
ireouth or two before), aa drawer of tiie report condenining the latter 
gcheme {the governing principles of wblcb had never been examined, nnd 
whicL the Fcnanc public had tin power to introdace) and approving uf tho 
gallant Major's previonaly welt considered and justly condemned scheme, 
"We proved further that, the Major's line ot croas-queationing the Chinesa 
witneBses amounted to intimidation, and that he capped Lis action by 
signing "the Report" and establishing himaelf aa "a jodge in hia onrii 
cause," to which Peiiniig has been, and is now, unitedly and determinedly 
opposed. We also pointed to tlie official Keport of tbe proceedings ot 
that " Select Committee," to th-e prccits of the evidence, and to the Com- 
mittee's own Reijort, contained within thecoverKof one book, proving thai 
neither the pr6cia nor the Committee's Report was in accordance with tbe 
pTidence. Wa proved the preaiiiiig need for reform in the administration of 
the Native States of the Malwy Peninsula, of which Peeing is the natural 
port; adduced proofs, supported hj the statements of all the Residents, tind. 
dince then emphasieed by Mr. Fi'nnk A. Swettcnhnm, c.v. e.. Resident of 
Perak, who, after stating that th e administration of Perak is a qnentioti oE 
"the imTotdiaie future," says. "Perak is ia diinger of ship-wreck on the 
" rock of personal authority *** whilst the power for good is immen.se, 
" the power for mistakes, for extravagance, for favouritism, or for what 
" can be described as bullying, is greater than should be placed in any 
" single hand-" Besides the truths before mentioned, and many moi'e 
of equal importance and of an equally inequitable character, we estab- 
lished the primarily important truth, that all the errors of policy and 
iidmiai at ration, and all the other deep felt wrongs exposed, are dne 
to the outntgeoua disproportion in the representation of the two chief 
Settlements, (Penang and Singapore,) whose interEsts so vary that the 
due representation of each woald, besides preventing a repetition t£ 
these wrong*, secure the best interests ot the several Protected Native 
States, whose transit trade, by right of parentage and fostering care, 
helougs partly to Singapore and partly to Pcnung ; and there can be no 
doubt that the due repreHentation of the latter would save Perak — the 
child ot Penang— from the dangers so graphically and alarmingly dea- 
orilied by Mr. Swettenham in tbe columns of the Straita Timea, We 
proved that Penang, Province Wellesley and Bindings have between 
them theoretically three members of Council but practically only one — 
the ofBcial member being detained here by official duties, and in uny 
event not free to go to Council unless when " invited " by the Governor, 
and the second member being almost always at rariance with tbe public, 
who have no voice in hia nnmiiiatioc, so that Penang and the other bwn 
Morthern Settlements have nraclically only one member of Oonncit foe 
825,000 inhabiUnts, while Singapore, with only 185,000 people, has five 
unofficial members (Singapore MerebaiitB, Bankers, and Lawyers) ftiid 
seven officinl members of Coaneil whose duties [under the existing uti- 
Buitablo arrangement) keep them almost exclusively in Singapora, to 
which they have been davated. 

3. The outiii(^eous unfnirness of the foregoing is a ^roiving source 

ot great trouble, and the feeling of intpnae irritation is also growing 

daily, through tlie unbendingly selfish attitude SBsnmed by ovcr- 

' whelraingly over-represented Singapore; hut wo regard it is a sign of 
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coming relief, which cannot safely be much longer delayed, that the 
combined energies of the analytical staff of the Colonial Office, backed 
by the ability, long experience in the Colony, and investigation of the 
Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the Colonial Treasurer, the Auditor 
General, the head of the Public Works Department (the Colonial Engi- 
n«er), the leader of the Singapore unofficial members of Council, and the 
oonatless assistants at their command, have failed in refuting a single 
one of the statements we have made — statements of such vital import- 
ance that there are no responsible authorities, and never have existed 
Miy, who would not expose errors in our vital submissions if it were 
possible to do so in any material degree. 

4. Instead, however, we have a reply which is incomprehensible, 
nnless on the assumption that the recent exceptional drain upon the time 
and attention of Her Majesty's Ministers has compelled His Lordship 
the Secretary of State to delegate the investigation of our case to those 
who are unequal to the task. The first paragraph of the reply (paragraph 
2 of the Colonial Secretary's letter) states, that His Lordship is of opinion 
that such an exceptional course as that of appointing a Royal Commission 
of Enquiry ** should not be taken unless the point at issue is one which, 
" owing to local ill-feeling or some special cause, the community cannot 
"satisfactorily dispose of for itself." If the expression ill-feeling is used 
as the equivalent of tnalice then, we can at once say there is none in 
Penang; and we take it that the feeling which leads those who control 
affairs, to show preference for the place in which their hopes are almost 
wholly centred, cannot be fairly called ill-feeling, but it is one which, if 
allowed to continue to operate, would in our opinion, result in the extinc- 
tion of Penang and the ruin of her property-holders, and therefore a 
feeling which, in its evil characteristics, is greater than that which, in the 
opinion of His Lordship, is a sufficient cause for a Royal Commission of 
Enquiry. Moreover, human experience proves that if the wrongs we com- 
plain of are continued, the feeling that will result will be one in compari- 
son to which "ill-feeling" would pale into insignificance. It is not in 
hnman nature for men to calmly stand by and see the fruits of the 
labours of their ancestors artificially destroyed along with the fruits of 
their own. So that in persisting in our appeal for a Royal Commission of 
Enquiry, we are attacking the cause in preference to delaying, until — 
under our eyes — the effects of the wrongs are consummated. 

Again, it is to be regretted that the official information conveyed has 
been such as to render it possible for His Lordship to attach his signature 
to a despatch which implies that Singapore and Penang are one commu- 
nity, while every one in the Colony knows that thoy very distinctly form 
two communities, whose interests so distinctly dilfer that the one, Singa- 
pore, with the aid of its overwhelming majority in Council, has acted for 
Its own good and to the detriment of the other, which is now engaged in 
seeking relief from the imposition. And as it is inconceivable that His 
Lordship could have meant to imply that the only community (forming 
the minority) which is represented in the Legislative Council, namely 
Singapore, should (in ((uoytions between it and the outraged majority) 
"settle the issue for itself," it follows that, by His Lordship's own 
shewing, there is a " special cause" against the af)pointment of local 
judges, and that paragraph 2 of the letter under review, when analysed, 
proves to be entirely in favor of the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Enquii^. 
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5, In pftraRTftph 3 of the Acting Colonial Sficretary'a letter it i_i 
stated that Hia Lordsliip is of opinion that " if any enquiry were lield t.1 
" shonM Ije by a Committee of the Legislative Council, and that i{ i\n 
" gentlemen who represent Peimng in the Council Etill think that theii 
" cnse haa not been ndequatel; considered, ic th open to them to invite 
" support ill Council," which ie to say, that His Lordship advises Penan»j 
througli its member, to apply for support in a diNputc between it and 
over- represented Singapore, and to make the application for relief to 
those whose preference for that Settlement perpetuates the wrongs 
exposed in the 2nd paragraph of this letter, and the other wrongs aiita 
proved in our cammunications to llii Loi'dship. That one Seletit Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council is enough in a lifetime, and ttiat there 
cannot (under the eiiatiiig form of representation), with the consent not 
to the relief of wronged Penan g be another, is proved unquoationably bj 
the action of that Committee which was over — ridden by the high official 
whose wrong action wo have exposed. 

6. Paragraph + stntea that "His Lordship fnils to see that even ' 
"priiaafacie refutation has been put forward of the arguments adduce* 
" by Mr. Sbelford to prove thai; Penaug has been equitably treated." I1 
reply tu that we say. and point to his self-corrected and oScially reporter 
speech and our faets to prove, that Mr. Sbelford, with all his unqnestion 
able ability and nncomnion powers oF rpsearch, did not even touch thi 
points at issue, encept where either by direct or implied admissiona I'm 
Bgreed in the justice of Penang's complaints. You will not find, Si < 
throughout Mr. Sbelford speech even a single passage, a single figure, nd 
a collection of figures, disproving, or even pretending to deny, a eingll 
one of the great grievances mentioned in the Slid paragraph of this letteH 
nor denying a single one of the mora numerous great grievances BipoaB" 
in our proofs. His history wa.s as misleading as it was ancient, and b i 
figures were, aocording to bis own snbHequeiit admisxion, wrong. Beside^ 
apart from their erroneous character, bis figures did noK prove, and canned 
be made to prove anything at all, except chat they were hurriedly ai»i 
indiscriminately chosen totals, which neither took account of the elemen* 
ins'olved nor the qnestions at issue, which, however, are happily no^ 
ei(a{i2i«Ae'i by the entire failure of the efforts of tlie antagonistic ofSuiM 
and UDofiicial hosts to disprove tliem. In addition Co the established facJ 
that Mr. Sheltord did not prove anything ht all, we have this incompr^ 
hensible admission by him: "I do not know why the Legislative CounoiJ 
"should meet at Penang, any more than Parliament should meet st 
" Liverpool. " Before the delivery of this remarkable ftdraission, wo we«< 
under the impression that Mr, Sbelford, who is an Englinhmanandalov^ 
ot history, knew more about the eifairs of his own country than nal 
Chinese do, but it now appears that he does not know of the existence ^ 
the facilities which render it possible for a member of Parliament ■ 
lunch in Lirerpool, deliver a speech ia the House of Commons the sard 
evening, dine liberally, return to the House and record his vote, ale^ 
comfortably all the way back to Liverpool, enjoy a morning with h ' 
family, and appear at 9 a, m. on the Liverpool esLohange, the late^ 
important biisiiieas of which, he saw closed before luncheon on the prer" 
onsday. That want of knowledge however, on Mr. Sbelford'a part, ' 
trifling as compared to his wan t of perception of the principal and govern 
ing faclon involved, namely, that whereas Parliament does not deal wjc3 
questions in a way that unjustly enriches London at the expense ^ 
Liverpool, cauld W3t do so, because the members for London are iusiguiri 
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canfc in number as compared to the whole House, has not and never can 

hare any inducement to try to do so, Singapore, on the contrary, has, 

under the present arrangement, alt the representation, not only unofficial 

bntoflScial also, because the latter gentlemen are tied to Singapore, which 

they would not be were they enabled to act as members for the Colony, 

instead of as at present merely members for Singapore. Moreover, the 

Legislative Council has nothing at all in common Avith an Imperial 

Assembly. It is a Council composed almost entirely of members whose 

whole heart is wrapped up in their Settlement, situated away beyond the 

tali end of the countries which are governed from it, with the result that 

Penang is beggared and Perak placed in the terrible danger described by 

Mr. Swettenham. When however, Penang's proportion of representation 

isincrea^sed fairly, when the Council sits here periodically to deal with the 

affairs of Penang and her Native States progen}', then the official members 

of Council will not only be members for the Colon}-, but will, by the simple 

process of personal contact, be enal)led to see into and through the qnes- 

tions they deal with, instead of as at present, having to tako their view of 

developing the country, from a handful of Singapore unofficial members, 

whose financial interests would bo best served by drifting the entire 

transit trade of the Colony to their outlying Island. 

'7. Paragraph 5 says : "His Lordship states that the Imperial Gov- 
"ernment has always reserved, and must continue to reserve to itself, 
** the power of dealing with the military contribution, and could not 
** delegate its functions in the matter to any Koyal Commission or 
** Committee " In reply to this, we may point to .our communications to 
shew that we do not consider investigation of any kind necessary to 
prove the rank injustice of the a[)portionment of the charge, the wrong- 
ness of which is so self-evident and undeniable, that we cannot doubt 
the intention of the Imperial Government to promptly ejrercise its power 
of dealing with the matter, and by so doing avert the bankruptcy 
which the un-bearable apportionment threatens. 

8. The 6th paragraph of the Acting Colonial Secretary's letter is 
remarkable for its misrepresentation, or something even worse. The 
community made an appeal for relief from grievances of the most 
vital and far reaching character, yet the reply seems to infer that the 
demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry arose out of the want of 
a Court-house. That His Lordship could make such a misrepresenta- 
tion as this, is, to our minds inconceivable, and we therefore attach 
hereto a verbatim copy of the (Colonial Secretary's letter, with the 
request that it be forwarded along with ours to the Secretary of 
State, in order that the weight of the misrepresentation or utter 
want of Jcnowledge of the submissions professedly under reply, may be 
placed on the shoulders of those who are responsible for it. 

9. Paragraphs 7 and 8 of the Colonial Secretary's letter, taken along 
with the facts submitted by us, are practically an admission of the 
need of the representation which i'enang is entitled to, and which is 
necessary for the salvation of the Colony. It is stated that " His 
" Lordship indicates his desire that in apportioning to Penang its due 
"share of the sums appropriated to Public Works every practicable 
** opportunity should be taken of consulting the Resident Councillor and 
** the community generally as to the objects on which the money should 
" be expended." Under the existing arrangement there is no opportunity 
of useful consultation such as His Lordship "desires," but it is cjuite 
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praciicahle to institute a system thafc will admit of justice being done to all 
parts of the Colony, and so bring to an end the great grievances we have 
proved to exist in the Native States as well as in other parts of the 
Colony. We have proved that the affairs of Penang can, witn advantage 
to all, be considered here by the Legislative Council, and when the Native 
States are rationally connected to the Colony by joint administration, ns 
our proofs suggest, and as they inevitably must be, the affairs of Perak 
can also most conveniently be considered here. The official members of 
Council for Perak, and the other Native States, would increase the 
number of official members by nob less than nine, which would, without 
interfering with the official majority, admit of seventeen unofficial 
members of Council taking part in the proceedings — by no means a largo 
number for the legislative work of such a country, and when once that 
necessary change is effected, and the proportion of representation is fairly 
adjusted, there will be an end to the chaos proved to exist by " the 
elements of confusion" discovered by the present Acting Governor (His 
Excellency W. E. Maxwell, c.m.g.) when he was Resident of Selangor, the 
imminent danger of Perak being ** wrecked on the rock of personal autho- 
rity" certified to by Mr. Frank A. Swettenham, c. M. g.. Resident of 
Perak, the lavish and unproductive expenditure of Penang money on 
what the Resident of Pahang proves to be a concessionaire-laden State, 
and the rapid drifting of the Penang property holders to ruin, as proved 
in the communications submitted by us to His Lordship, and confirmed 
by their hearing the test of the Colonial Office scrutiny. 

10. In submitting our case to His Lordship through official mediums 
we have conformed with the conventionalities of the Crown Colony 
system, and we respectfully submit, that as the permanent staff of the 
Colonial Office has wasted its opportunity, we have no need to apologise 
for expressing our determination of carrying the case beyond it. We now 
appeal to His Lordship personally for redress, and, failing satisfaction, 
shall make such further appeal as the channels of the British constitution 
can be made to convey. 

We have, Ac, 

KoH Seang Tat. 

Liii Leng Chear. 

QoAir Beng Pen, 

LiM Ang Kee. 

Khaw Joo Ghee. 
Khoo Guat Cheng. 

Select Committee appointed to reply. 



APPSiNDIZ I. 

Roads, Streets and Bridges. 

{For details see following pages,) 



Year. 


Penang. 


Province "Wellesley 
and Dindings. 


Unlocated. 


lo7b ... ... ... 


Jl,207.70 


• 

$29,731.67 


$1,740.— 


Io7o ••• ... 


1,498.55 


23,537.01 





•*0|| ... ... ... 


1,500.— 


20,251.03 


750.— 


loTo ... ... ... 


1,427.30 


39,373.80 


747.— 


*Olu ,., ... ... 


1,908.65 


35,660.55 




^OOv ••• ... •«• 


1,798.59 


44,230.51 


2,993.52 


'^OOX ••• ... ... 


2,648.08 


27,397.43 


2,557.77 


■^ooJ ... ... ... 


1,648.29 


44,358.56 


1,879.75 


^000 ... ... .«. 


12,644.85 


92,094.02 


8,158.01 • 

* 


*00tb cm ... ... 


31,979.69 


96,174.32 


7,274.60 


looO ... ... ••• 


33,994.59 


79,263.09 


10,645.70 


Jo86 ••• .,, ... 


18,687.38 


76,277.30 


5,199.30 


1^7 


11,697.38 


78,113.25 


18,645.56 


1888 


41,184.16 


109,733.75 




1889 


47,348.16 


104,806.76 




1890 

>^ ... .«• #•• 


66,098.33 


125,559.77 




1891 

"^ ••■ ••• ••• 


71,378.08 


108,358.24 




Total ... 


$348,649.78 


$1,134,920.96 


$60,591.21 



^q'75 to 1891 ... Singapore, as per "Koads, Streets and Bridges" 

Account $614,157 

Grants to Municipal Bridges 148,357 

Roads 10,255 



»» 



If 



>» If 



$772,769 
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APPNNDIX la. 

Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1875. 



Works. 



Completing the raising, widening and 
metalling of the Boad from Sungei Bam- 
bay to Prye Boad 

Completing metalling Eoad from Bagan 
Ajam through Telok Ayer Tawar to 

XT OuctgCw •.. ••• •>• ••• ... 

Completing 2nd Class Boad from Simpang 

Ampat through Tasseh to Sungei Junjong. 
Completion of reformation and metalling 

of Prye Boad 

Building two Brick culverts to replace the 

wooden ones at Telok Ayer Tawar Village. 
Quaying the Landing Place at Sungei 

Bambay Village 

Erecting a 16-foot permanent New Bridge 

at Junjong Mati 

Be-constructing six Minor Bridges and 

v/iu ver uS ... ••• c.. ... ... 

Be-metalling part of Boad at Aur Gading, 

Marbow Kudong 

Special repairs to Bridge over Juru Biver, 

Southern Main Boad 

Up-keep of Hill Beads 

Do. Beads in Province Wellesley ... 
Opening up Beads in New Territory 
Up-keep of Bridges in Province Wellesley... 
Do. Cooly Stations do. 

Do. the Muda Bund do. 
Clearing Canals in Province Wellesley 
Up-keep of Ferries do. 

Benewal of Causeway Ferry at Kwala Prye.. 
Continuation of Metalling Southern Main 

Boad from Junjong Mati to Tibing Tinggi 

S^L X\Mfk^" ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Piling Banks of Creek through Nebong Tobal. 

Beconstructing six Timber Bridges in Pro- 
vince Wellesley 

Beach Street Eeclamation Survey 

Completing Metalling from Penaga to 
Butterworth 



Penang. 



$ cts. 



• •> • . * 



... ... 



• • • ... 



• . I ... 



••• ... 



. .1 ... 



» . ... 



• «• ... 



... « • I 



1,046 15 



Province 
Wellesley. 



t • • • i 



• • • • • * 



• • • • • • 

162 55 



• • • • • • 



Total... $ 



1,207 70 



$ cts. 

1,495 00 

1,319 98 
878 65 

1,550 00 
490 56 



Unl( 



1,158 93 



... . • • 
900 00 

1.000 00 

• • • • • • 

7,852 26 
4,936 59 
1,620 52 
375 68 
1,290 31 
1,200 00 

1.001 19 
475 00 



283 00 
154 00 

1,250 00 



500 00 



1,7' 



29,731 67 



1,74< 
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APPENDIX Id. 



Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1878. 





Penang. 


Province 
Wellesley. 


TTT ^ • _ V 




Unlocated, 


1st Class Eoads. 




'^'.^>m^ 




Widening and metalling Road fromKwala 








Prye to Permatang Batoo and Rambay 








Village, Jalan Bahru 


•• . 


$2,629.00 




Re-metalling Road from Bagan Ajam to 








Macklome 


••• 


3,117.00 




Re-metalling Road between Butterwortb 


• 


, 




and Bagan Sri 


••• 


3,355.00 




Constrticting six stone culverts between 








Sungei Duraka and Tibing Tinggi ... 


••• 


1,684.00 




2nd Class Roads. 








Baising and improving I!,oad from Perma- 








tang Mangis to Lehar Ekan Mati and 








Muda Bnnd 


••• 


2,599.48 




Constructing three Timber Bridges 12 ft. 








span between Lehar Ekan Mati and 








Muda Bund 


••* 


1,199.94 




Reforming Road from Rambay Village to 


• 






Machang Bubo and Tassek 


••* 


3,958.62 




Terming Road from Telok Epi to Bound- 








ary line ... ... ... ... ... 


... 


2,463.88 




Re-constructing three Minor Bridges and 








culverts ... ... ... •.• 


•*• 


' . * 


$747.00 


Upkeep of Hill Roads, Penang 


$1,427.30 


• •• 




Do. Roads, Province Wellesley... 


••• 


9,633.28 




Do. Bridges, do. 


•• . 


2,232.94 




Do. Cooly Stations, do. 


••• 


543.18 




Do. Muda Bund, do. 


•• • 


1,478.89 




Clearing Canals, do. 


••• 


1,200.00 




Up-keep of Ferries, do. 


«•• 


1,191.00 




Eaising and widtining part of the Road 








from Telok Ayer Tawar to Permatang 








Sintoh and Perraatang Bertam 


••• 


1,520.00 




Completing metalling Road from Bagan 








Ajam through Telok Ayer Tawar to 








irenaga ... ... ... ... ... 


*•• 


767.59 




Total ... 


$1,427.30 


$39,373.80 


$747.00 
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APPENDIX le. 



Roads, Streets and Bridgres, 1879. 



Penang. 



Province 
Wellesley. 



TJnIocste 



Widening and metalling Boad from Kwala 
Pry to Songei Bambay Village 

Metalling Road from Batterworth to 
Xxwaia Jl ry ■•• ■•• ■«• ... 

Metalling Boad from Permatang Pow to 
Bagan Lalang 

Metalling a portion of the Boad between 
Permatang Pow and Bakit Tengah ... 

Baising and improving Boad from Per- 
matang Boga to Bertam Hospital 

Baising and improving Boad from Penaga 
to Elwala Boka ••• 

Beforming Boad from Bambay Village 
to Macham Baboo and Tasseh on an 
estimate of $12,000 

Be-constmcting Ferry Causeways and 
Approaches at Bagan Lalang Ferry ... 

Be-constmcting five Wooden Bridges be- 
tween Maklome and Penaga and Arra- 
rendang 

Upkeep of Hill Boadis, Penang ... 

Do. Boads, Province Wellesley . 
Do. Bridges, do 

Do. Cooly stations do 
Do. Mnda Band, do 

Clearing Canals, do 

Up-keep of Ferries do 

Forming Boad from Telok Api to Bound- 
ary line ..« «.. «•• ... ... 

Widening and metalling Boad from Kwala 
Pry to Permatang Batoo and Bambay 
Village, Jalan Bahru 

Metalling Boad between Nior Sebatang 
and Arrarendang 

Special Bepairs, Penang Hill Boad 



Total... 



$1,4^7.34 



• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 



411.31 



}1,908.65 



$4,870.00 



822.00 

1.999.82 

837.68 

994.00 

1998.96, 
1,020.00 

1,368.00 

10,464.18 
2,496.29 
610.51 
1,299.51 
1,200.00 
1,096.81 

311.89 

1,471.00 
2,800.00 



$35,660.55 
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APPENDIX If. 

Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1880. 



Penang. 



Province 
Wellesley. 



Unlocated. 



Re-metalliug Road from Jalan Bahru to 
Permatang Batoo and Rambay Village. 

Be-metalling Road from Maklom to Aor 
M&Qing ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Re-metalling Road from Marbow Kudong 
to Nior Saba tang 

Wideningand metalling Road from Kwala 
Pry to Sungei Rambay Village 

Metalling Road from Butterwortli to , 
Kwala Pry ... ... ... ... 

Re-construction of Causeways at Bagan 
Lalang Ferry 

Re-metalling portions of Roads where 
most required 

Special Repairs and extension of Cause- 
way of the Pry Ferry 

Raising Road at Bagan Lalang from its 

L cri^jr ... ... ... ... ... 

tipkeep of Hill Roads, Penang 

Do. Roads, Province Wellesley ... 

Do. Bridges, do. 

Do. Cooly Stations do. 

Do. Muda Bund do. 

Clearing Canals, Province Wellesley ... 

upkeep of Ferries 

Metalling Road from Permatang Pau to 
Bagan Lalang 



$1,798.59 



... 



Total ... 



$1,798.59 



$4,646.49 
4,999.54 
2,999.48 
2,487.30 
1,900.00 
2,000.00 



2,435.00 

1,800.00 

• 1 1 
11,877.00 
2,483.52 
685.36 
1,397.03 
1,200.00 
1,235.79 

2,084.00 



12,993.52 



1^44,230.51 



12,993.52 






APPENDIX. Ig. 

Roads, Streets and Bridgres, 1881. 





Penang. 


Province 
Wellesley. 


■t - 

Unloc 


Ee-coTi struct ion of a Bridge on the Kwala 
Buka Koad ... ... .•• ••• 


•* * 


$ 800.00 




Reforming and raising the second class 
Road from Badak Mati to Tasseh and 
Macham Buboo, a distJince of 5 miles... 




1,939.74 




Raising and metalling portions of the 
f U)ad from Permatang Batu to Rambay 
Village ... ... ... 




1,444.08 




Re-metalling portions of the Road from 
Maklom to Anr Gading ... • ... 




2,.569.82 




Reforming and raising Road from Per- 
matang Pasir to Aur Gading 




985.16 




Raising and metalling Road from Aur 
Gading Ferry to the Police Station ... 




« •• 




Raising and metalling Nibong TLebal Road 
through tlie village and beyond the 
police station 




220.77 




Reforming, raising and metalling portions 
of Il/Oads where most required 




• • • 


$1,11 


Preliminary expenses for construction of 
New Roads 




• • • 


1,4^ 


Re-constrnction of the Causeways of the 
Pry-Ferry (Re-vote) 




500.00 




Upkeep of Hill Roads, Penang 


$1,798.08 


• • • 




Special Repairs to Hill Road 


850.00 


• • 




Upkeep of Roads, Province VVellesley ... 




11,787.69 




Do. Bridges do 




2,482,58 




Do. Coolie stations do 




693.97 




Do. Muda Bund do 




1,410.00 




Clearing Canals, do 




1,200.00 




Upkeep of Ferries 




1,363.62 




Total ... 


$2,648.08 


$27,397.43 


$2,5^ 



IX 



APPENDIX I^. 



Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1882, 



Penang. 



Province 
Wellesloy. 



Unlocated. 



Metalling Southern TrunklEoad from Bukit 
Tambun to Sungei Bakap Hospital, 5| 
miles (on an Estimate of $20,000) 

Metalling Road from Looboo Marriam to 
Malakoff Estate, 1521 yards 

Metalling Eoad from Prye Town to Bagam 
Tuan Kichil 

Enlarging Sluice Gate at Goa Kuppa, Pro- 
vince Wellesley 

Special Repairs to Juru Bridge 

Constructing Timber Work and Build- 
ing Centre Pier of Bridge 50 feet span, 
atKubang Semang 

Reforming, raising, and Metalling portions 
of Boada where most required 

Upkeep of Hill Roads, Penang 

Do. Roads, Province Wellesley 

Do. Bridges do 

Do. Coolie Stations do. 

Do. Muda Bund do 

Clearing Canals do 

Upkeep of Ferries do 

^forming and raising Road from Perma- 
tangPassir to Aur Gading 

Rising and Metalling Road from Aur 
Gading Ferry to the Police Station 

Re-Metalling portions of the Road from 
Makl6m' to Aur Gading * 

^forming and raising the 2nd Class Road 
from Badak Mati to TaRsek and Macliam 
Bubu, a distance of 5 miles 

^sing and Metalling Nibong Tobal Road 

• through the Village and beyond the 
■Police Station 

Baising and Metalling portions of the 
Joad from Permatang Batu to Rambay 
Villaire 



Total... 



$1,048.29 



$l,6i8.29 



$ 026.62 

1,106.58 

2,718.13 

091.60 
2,500.00 

498.11 



11,876.51 
2,487.21 
610.06 
1,500.00 
1,2(X).()0 
1,142.78 

1,930.40 

3,2vS9.70 

1,932:47 

2,936.08 

3,254.39 

3,427,92 



$14,358.56 



$1,879.75 



$1,879.75 



APPENDIX K 

Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1883. 



Penang. 



Metalling Southern Trunk Boad from Bukit 
Tambun to Sungei Bakap Hospital, 5} 
miles, (Final vote) 

Raising and metalling Eoad through Prye 
Village from Causeway 

Metalling Boad from Aur Gading to Ferry 
& raising from Ferry to Permatang Passir 

Boad to Kedah Frontier from Bubang 
Semang 

Metalling Boad from Tibing Tinggi to Sungei 

JPftifccUl ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• 

Beforming Boad from Macham Bubu to 

Kedah Frontier 
Improving Bridle Path from Tanjong 

Tokoug to Batu Feringgi 

Specie^ repairs to Juru Bridge (Be-vote) ... 
Bianewing Timber work and one Abutment 

to Bridge at Sungei Bambay of 28 feet span 
Be-constructing Timber bridge of 22 feet 

span at Lehar Ikan Mati 

Benewing Timber Work and two Centre 

Piers of Bridge at Sungei Tambun of 

78 feet span ... 
Be-constructing two Bridges of 12 feet span 

with stone abutments at Nior S'batang. . . 
Beforming, raising, and Metalling Beads 

where most required 

Upkeep of Hill Beads, Penang 

Do. Beads, Province Wellesley 

Do. Bridges do 

Do. Coolie stations do 

Do. Muda Bund do 

Clearing Canals, do 

Upkeep of Ferries do 

Baising and Metalling Boad from Kepala 

Batas to Teloh Ayer Tawar (Be-vote) . , . 
Purchase of a stone-crushing Machine 
Re-construction of Bridge at Tibing Tingj^i 
Special Work at the Muda Bund, consequent 

on a disastrous flood 

Nibong Tebal Water Supply 

Improvement of Road to Balik Pulau from 

Ayer Stam ... ... ... 



Total 



$1,149.35 



1,496.77 



9,998.73 



$12,644.85 



Province 
Wellesley. 



Unloc£ 



$19,071.01 

878.19 

7,100,00 

3,000.00 

11,499.85 

2,547.20 

• • • 

2,000.00 
999.60 
620,00 

1,599.96 
1,649.82 



15,472.21 
4,313.53 
699.92 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 
1,498.01 

8,276.62 

• • • 

2,993.60 

4,997.88 
176.62 



$92,094.02 



$2,99; 



5,151 



$8,15{ 



XI 



APPENDIX Ij. 

Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1884. 





Penang. 


Province 
Wellesley. 


Unlocated. 




Special Repairs and raisinpj to 2nd 








Class Roads in Province Wellesley ... 


... 


810,988.31 




Reforming and Metalling Road from 








Began Lalang Ferry to Junction of 








Permatang Maklom ... 


... 


6,399.97 




Re-Metalling Road from Bukib Tengah 








to Juru Bridge ... 


••• 


3,949.85 




Ite-forraing and Metalling Road from 








Bukit Tengah Corner to Sungei 








Rambay Road ... 


••• 


4,900.00 




Ileconstriicting Bridges at Jawi Ma- 








chang Bubob, Sungei Bakap, Tumbus 








Canal, Permatang Binjai, Snngei 








Rambay, Sungei Duraka, and Laher 








Tending .>• 


••• 


6,650.00 




Metalling Road from Penaga Village 








to Permatang Bindhari (on an Esti- 








mate of $21,600) 


••• 


10,213.47 




Protecting land from floods at River 








Muda (1st Vote) 


••• 


9,187.77 




Construction of Hill Road to Balik 








Pulau by Ginting Pass (on an Esti- 








mate of 5^72,500) 


129,978.38 


••• 




Purchase of Air Compressor and Rock 








i^riiis ■•• «•• ... .•• ••. 


... 


••• 


J3,301.20 


Upkeep»of Hill Roads, Penang 


2,001.31 


• • • 




Do. Roads & Bridges P.Wellesley. 




24,949.96 




Do. Coolie Stations do. 




999.39 




Do. Muda Bund do. 




1,990.35 




Clearing Canals do. 




1,951.24 




Upkeep of Ferries do. 




5,494.49 




Purchase of Steam Road Roller 




•• • 


3,973.40 


Metalling Koad from Sim pang Ampat 








to Bukit Tambun 


••• 


8,499.52 




Total ... 


131,979.69 


$96,174.32 


$7,274.60 



Zll 



APPENDIX Ik. 

Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1885. 






Penang. 


Province 
Wellesley. 


Unloca 


Special Repairs and raisins; ol.' 2nd Class 








xvonds ... ... .., ••• .. 


• ■ • 


• • • 


$5,49J 


Metallinfi; from Penaga to Permatang 








Bindliari (Final vote) ... 


• ■ • 


$11,452.36 




Protecting land from Floods of River 








Muda (2nd vofo) ..*. 


• • • 


2,693.85 




Construction of Hill Road to Balik Pulau 








by Ginting J^iss (2nd vote) 


$82,010.25 


• ■ • 




Re-metalling Ko:id from Bagan Taan 








Kichil to Hagan Srai Ferry 


• • • 


7,200.00 




Re-metalling Road from Buttcrworth 








to Kwala Prvo 


• • • 


4,156.59 




Re-metalling Road from Kwala Prve to 








Bukit Tonga!] (on an estimate of $16,100: 








1st vote) 


• • ■ 


7,998.35 




Constructing five Girder bridges to re- 








place decayed wooden bridges ... 


■ B • 


• • • 


.«5,14( 


Constructing 2nd Class Road from Teluk 








Epi thronirli Trans-Krian (on an esti- 








mate of $22,000: l$t vote) 


• • • 


4,998.72 




Re-construftion of Timber Bridges, 








Sungei Bakau, Cbankat and Macbam 








Bubu 


• B • 


2,599.90 




Upkeep of Hill Roads, Penang ... 


1,984.34. 


• • a 




Do. Roads and Bridges, Province 








%9 ' 

Wellesley 


• • • 


24.971.36. 




Do. Coolie Stations, P. Wellesley 


• • • 


1,195.59 




Do. ]\luda Bund do 


• • • 


1,990.39 




Clearing (>anals do 


• • ■ 


1,998.38 




Upkeep of Ferries do 


• • • 


6,558.15 




Constructing Road from Teluk Epi to 








Boo Ann's Road 


• • • 


1,449.45 




Total ... 


$33,994.59 


$79,263.09 


10,64i 



Zlll 



APPENDIX IZ. 



Roads, streets and Bridges, 1886. 



Penang. 



Province 
Wellesley. 



Unlocated. 



Clearing Canals, Province Wellesley ... 

O^pkeep of Hill Roads, Penang 

Do. Roads and Bridges, Province 
Wellesley 

Do. Coolie Stations, P. Wellesley. 

Do. Ferries do. 

Do. Muda Bund do. 

Ile-metalling Road from Kwala Prye to 
Bukit Tengah (P^inal vote) 

Metalling Road from Sungei Bakap Hos- 
pital to Nibong Tebal (on an estimate 
of $20,550) Ist vote ... 

Improvements to Road near Byang Lepas 

^^placing five decayed Timber Bridges 
bjr Iron Girder Bridges ... 

Constructing 2nd class Road in Trans- 
Krian (on an estimate of $22,000 : 2nd 
voLei ... ... ... ... »•* 

Constructing new Road from Nior Saba- 
tang, via Padang Manorah to Kubang 
Semang (on an approx. estimate of 
$— — : 1st vote) ... 

Re-metalling Road from Bagan Ajam to 
Sungei Puyer 

Construction of Hill Road to Balik Pulau 
by Ginting Pass (Final vote) 

Constructing a raised path to Ara Kudah 

Drainage improvements at Balik Pulau... 



$1,998.23 



$3,098.68 



$10,488.75 



$3,101.72 



^0| t7t/t7.t7U 

• • • 

24.992,46 
1,199.52 
5,341.67 
1,999.37 

8,095.37 
10,549.90 



9,999.25 



4,999.95 
4,299.96 



$5,199.30 



Total 



$18,687,38 



799.92 



$76,277.30 {5,199.30 



XIV 



APPENDIX Iw. 



Roads, Streets and Bridges, 1887, 



Penang. 



Province 
Wellesley. 



Unloca 



Special repairs and raising to Ist class 

xiioacis ... ... ... ••• ... 

Special repairs and raising to 2nd class 

.AfOacxs •>• .•• ••• ... 

Upkeep of Muda Bund, P. WellcRley ... 
Clearing Canals in Penang and Province 

weiiesiey ... ... ... ... ••• 

Upkeep of Boad? <fe Bridges, P. Wellesley. 
Do. Coolie Stations do. 
Do. Ferries do. 

Do. Hill Roads, Penang 

Be-metalling Road from Sungei Bakap 

to Nibong Tebal 

Metalling 2nd class Road from Bakit 

Mertajam to Permatang Pauh (on an 

estimate of $3,600 : 1st vote) 

Re-metalling Road from Coffee Shop 

corner to Bukit Mertajam Police Station 
Constructing 2nd class Road in Trans- 

Krian (Final vote) 

Constructing 2nd class Road from Nior 

Sabatangto Kubang SemangtnaPadang 

Manorah (2nd vote) 

Constructing 2nd class Road from Payah 

Kladi (Lehar Ikan Mati) to Ekor 

Xuching ... ... ... ••• 

Widening of Jalan Bahru (on an estimate 

of $15,^30: 1st vote) 

Re-placing five decayed Timber Bridges 

by Iron Girder Bridges 

Be-placing small Timber Culverts by 

Masonry ... ... ... ••* 

Completion of Gin ting Road .m 
Repairing Jnru Bridge 



Total 



$2,698.46 



$8,998.92 



$11,697.38 



$1,997.88 



24.999.09 
1,199.92 
6.698.15 



6,499.97 

9.987.49 
7,986.19 
6,945.52 

4,999.79 

999.92 
5,999.53 



$1,999 
4,496 



4,950 



799.80 



$78,113.25 



5,19£ 
1,99c 



18,64^ 



XV 



APPENDIX In. 

Roads, streets and Bridges, 1888. 



Penang. 



Province 
Wellesley. 



Unlocated. 



Special Repairs and raising to 2nd Class 

JRiOnCiS ••• ••• #•• ••• •• 

Clearing Canals 

Maintenance of Roads 

Maintenance of Hill Bioads 

Special Repairs to 1st Class Roads 
Oonstrnction of Sheds for Road Coolies.. 
Maintenance of Roads and Bridges 

•Afaintenance of Coolie Stations 

^daintenance of Mada Bund 

Maintenance of Ferries 

£oad from Snngei Pinang Police Station 

xo sea ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 

footpaths in Balik Pnlan Hill District... 
CHonstrnction of Landing Place and Road 

at Pulaa Betong .'. 

Replacing five decayed Wooden Bridges 

with Iron ... 

^Keplacing Timber Culverts with Masonry 

detailing 2nd Class Road from Bukit 

Mertajam to Permatang Pan via 

Kabang Semang (on an estimate of 

35,000: 2nd vote) 

Widening Jalan Bahru (final vote) 
^^e-me tailing Road from Juru Bridge to 
Tebing Tinggi (on an estimate of 

♦10,700: 1st vote) 

Constructing 2nd Class Road from Nior 
Babatang to Kubang Semang via 

X^adang Manorah (final vote) 

■**i^ntier Road from Bukit Serayah to 
Snngei Lembu (on an approximate esti- 
mate of $14,000: 1st vote) 

Cojnstruction of Drains at Bukit Merta* 
jam Village ... ... ... ... 

CoTistrnction of Pontoon Bridge at Teluk 
Xpeh (on an approximate estimate of 

^20,000; 1st vote) 

Metalling 1,500 feet of the Road between 
Pulau Betong& Balik Pulau Village ... 



Total 



$5,499.17 

999.59 

15,994,6-2 

2,680.37 






1,999.95 
1,992.40 

3,999.18 

4,999.82 
1,999.34 



1,019.72 



$41,184.16 



$4,484.42 
3,989.53 



2,000.00 
1,248.68 
29,951.79 
1,198.92 
3,995.19 
6,976.12 



5,999.91 
1.999.54 



9,999.33 
8,998.53 



4,998.60 

8,000.05 

1,996.56 
2,896.68 

14,999.90 



$109,733.75 
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APPENDIX. Ig. 

Roads, streets and Bridges, 1891 



Penang. 



Province 

Wellesley 

& Bindings. 



Unlooated. 



New Bridle-paths and improyements to ex- 
isting paths (Dindings) 

Cart Eoad from Lumut to Stiawan (Dind- 

xxx.^si J ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• 

Clearing Eiyers and Canals do 

Maintenance of Roads and Paths do 

Special repairs to 1st Class Eoads 

Do 2nd do 

Clearing Canals 

Maintenance of Hill Eoads 

Do Roads and Bridges 

Do Cooly Stations 

Do Ferries 

Do Muda Bund 

Do Boundary Ditch between 

Trans-Krian and Perak 

Construction ©f Eoad from Tanjong Tokong 

to Batu Feringgi (2nd vote on an estimate 

of $50,500) ... ... 

Ee-metalling Eoad from Municipal Limit to 

Tanjong Tokong 

Ee-metalling Eoad from Municipal Limit to 

Ayer Etam ... ... ... .... 

Construction of Stone Bridge at Botanical 

x^arciens ... •.. ... ... •>• 

Replacing decayed Timber Bridges with Iron 
Do do Culverts with Masonry 

Construction of Lines for Eoad Coolies 
Frontier Eoad from Bukit Serayah via 

Sungei Lembu (Final vote) ... 

Construction of 2nd Class Eoad from Kubang 

Semang via Ara Kuda te Ararendang 

(3rd vote) 
Metalling Eoad from 10th mile Ararendang 

towards Permatang Sintoh via Bertam 

(Final vote) 

Completion of Trans-Krian Eoads in con- 
nection with Pontoon Bridge (1st vote on 

an estimate of $17,500) 

Improvements to Drainage at Bukit Mer- 

vai Siiix ... .1. ... ... ... ... 

Construction of Drains at Sungei Bakap ... 



$ 5,999.04 

2,997.28 

657.24 

8,441.47 

15,877.25 



$ 4,992.46 

4,001.80 
999.65 
2»490.10 
2,999.66 
4,498.17 
3,733.01 

30,455.60 
1,191.60 
5,248.79 
3,228.13 

240.00 



24,777.52 
3,799.57 
4,449.56 



5,957.74 
1,998.28 
1,423.13 



Total ... $71,378.08 



5,515.20 
1,999.33 



4.997.92 



12,971.91 



6,599.82 



9,995.34 

499.75 
2,700.00 



$108,358.24 



APPENDIX II. 

Municipality of Penang. 



Year. 












1875 


Upkeep of Boads and Bridges 


... 


$52,160.64 


1876 


Do. existing Boads & Bridges... 


$38,344.42 






New Boads 


3,751.16 






Sangei Pinane Bridge, construction of 
Arch and Abutments 

Upkeep of existing Boads and Bridges. 


4,718.22 


$46,813.80 


1877 


$46,997.87 




Sungei Pinang Bridge 


150.00 


$47,147.87 
48,271.83 


1878 


Upkeep of existing Boads & Bridges.. 


*.• 


1879 


Do. Boads ... ... 


... 


54,471.82 


1880 


Do. do. ... ••• 


•.• 


35,113,70 


1881 


Do. do. •.. ... ... 


... 


30,686.32 


1882 


Do* do. ... ••• ••• 


... 


50,073.71 


1883 


Do. Town and Country Boads.. 


$30,892.66 






Do. Boads, Byan Lepas and 
Teluk Kumbar Districts 


6,906.38 






Upkeep of Boads, Balik Pulau District. 


4,866.45 






Bailing Brick Kiln, Pangkor, Pulau 
Tikns and Cantonement Boads 


705.95 






Bridges and C alverts 


3,607.31 






Do. at Batu Feringgi 

Upkeep of Town and Country Boads.. 


30.57 


$47,009.32 


1884 


$36,833.16 




Bridges and Culverts ... 


721.54 






Bailings on Boads 


419.00 






Upkeep of Boads iu Byan Lepas 
District ... ••• ... ... 


6,473.65 






Upkeep of Boads in Balik Pulau 
District 


4,424.97 






Upkeep of Bridges in Batu Feringgi... 

Carried forward... 


1,371.14 


$50,243.46 




... 




$461,992.47 



XXll 



APPNNDIX Ila. 

Municipality of PensLng.—Oontinued. 



Year. 



Brought forward ... 

1885 Upkeep of Town and Suburban Eoads 

Bridges and Culverts 

Upkeep of Roads and Bridges in By an 

Lepas and Teluk Kumbar Districts 

Upkeep of Roads and Bridges in Balik 

Futau District 



1886 Upkeep of Town and Suburban Roads 
and Bridges 

Upkeep of Roads and Bridges in Bjan 
Lepas and Teluk Kumbar Districts 

Upkeep of Roads and Bridges in Balik 
Pulau District 



1887 Upkeep of Town and Suburban Roads 

Repairs to Bridges 

Upkeep of Roads nnd Bridges in Byan 
Lepas and Balik Pulau Districts... 



1888 Upkeep of Town Roads and Bridges... 
Do. Suburban do. 

Re-metalling Town Roads 

Renewal of Anson Bridge 



1889 Maintenance of Municipal Roads and 

Streets (Town) 

Maintenance of Municipal Roads and 

Streets (Suburban) 

Special Repairs to Streets in Town ... 
Do. McAlister Road ... 
Do. Burma Road 
Maintenance of Bridges 



Carried forward ... 



$29,396.93 
409.07 

4,608.19 

2,998.80 



137,633.79 
6,300.86 
3,020.41 



137,262.22 
1,649.69 

10,391.22 



126.445.30 

8,930.66 

20,744.29 

3,500.00 



$18,953.86 

7,009.42 
9,979.86 
3,000.00 
6,967.15 
919.53 



$461,992.47 



137,412.99 



$46,955.06 



$49,293.03 



$58,620.25 



$46,829.82 



$701,103.62 
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APPENDIX IK. 

Municipality of Pena,ng.— Continued. 



rear. 














Brought forward . . . 


... 


1701,103.62 


1890 


Maintenance of Town Roads & Streets 


$26,239.11 






Do. Suburban do. 


8,212.30 






Do. Bridges do/ ... 


265.72 






Special Repairs to Streets 


9,899.33 






Do. Bridge Street 


2,956.87 






Do. Glugor Road 


601.43 






Do. Northam Road ... 


2,495.61 






Footway, Ligbt Street 


925.00 






Formation of five New Streets between 
Bridge Street and the Sea 


64,466.15 


$116,051.52 






1891 


Road Coolies for Maintenance, &c. •** 


111,659.41 






General Repairs and Additions to 
Roads 


8,463.86 






Special Repairs to Beach Street, Car- 
narvon Street, &c 


17,906.66 






Extension of Jail Road and Anson 
jxoad ... ..• ••• ,,, ,,, 


887.07 






Maintenance of Suburban Roads 


8,562.80 






Do. Bridges 


666.09 






Replacing two Wooden Bridges in Pe- 
rak Road with Iron... 


6,061.17 






Metalling South end of Green Lane... 


2,711.00 






Formation of four New Streets be- 
tween Bridge Street and the Sea... 


3,130.21 






Extension of Light Street Footway ... 


1,895.50 






Grand Totaj. ... 




• 
- $62,123.77 




... 




$879,278.91 
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APPENDIX IX.. 

Current Repairs to Public Buildingrs. 



Tears. 


Singapore. 


Tears. 


Penang, P. Wellealey 
and Dindings. 




* 


cts. 




$ 


ctt. 


1875 


12,709 


12 


1875 


3,271 


89 


1876 


11,738 


58 


1876 


4,998 


40 


1877 


11,457 


26 


1877 


5.485 


11 


187a .. 


12,656 


54 


1878 


5.444 


92 


1879 ... 


I-l,96-(, 


81 


1879 


7,353 


71 


1880 ... 


18,278 


36 


1880 


9,998 


20 


1881 


16,669 


28 


1881 


10,147 


60 


1882 ... 


16,986 


16- 


1882 


10,405 


76 


1883 


16,369 


26 


1883 


10,984 


11 


1884 


'20,194 


■W 


1884 


11,792 


84 


1885 


19,640 


39 


1886 


11,632 


79 


1886 .. 


22,450 


76 


1886 


12,435 


33 


1887 


22,363 


36 


1887 


12,495 


60 


1888 ... 


22,246 


44 


1888 


13,495 


55 


188D ... 


22,409 


75 


1889 


15,976 


15 


1890 


20,253 


94 


1890 


15,963 


17 


1891 


21,895 


58 


1891 


15,994 


97 


Total ... 


$306,284 


" 


Total .. 


1177,876 


10 



XXX 

APPENDIX X. 
Works and Buildingrs. 









" 


Province Wel- 




Teara. 


Sinptpore. 


Penang. 


lealev and 
Diiidings. 


Unlocated. 




s 


cr«. 


i 


Qi8. 


5 


cUi. 


s 


cU. 


1875 ... 


69,833 


62 


16,818 


08 


1.401 


30 


6,646 


69 


1876 ... 


54.096 


69 


8,663 


95 


1,587 


05 


8.941 


88 


1877 ... 


112,786 


25 


26,761 


20 


985 


76 


9,931 


29 


]87a ... 


65,980 


34 


20,391 


70 


2,950 


00 


8.414 


87 


1879 ... 


230,832 


15 


37.299 


50 


6,130 


39 


10,176 


91 


1880 ... 


346.060 


26 


45.285 


23 


1,(M0 


00 


14,565 


70 


1881 ... 


372.905 


91 


79.687 


98 


5.596 


fi5 


18,181 


42 


1882 ,.. 


367.951 


17 


126,031 


57 


14.393 


50 


30,330 


56 


1883 ... 


448.302 


72 


168,146 


08 


4!,266 


49 


27,778 


23 


3884 ... 


563.550 


85 


241,738 


31 


80,706 


70 


34,808 


75 


1885 ... 


596.093 


17 


241,281 


19 


39,332 


46 


47,081 


67 


1886 ... 


685,365 


25 


139,2-24 


61 


61,674 


77 


33,052 


48 


1887 ... 


442,941 


95 


ini,.W6 


25 


40,808 


26 


44,404 


19 




382,534 


19 


230.929 


15 


27,109 


64 


.17.763 


79 




596,045 


19 


151,866 


60 


^,670 


97 


57,699 


03 


1890 '.'.'. 


333,208 


92 


144,964 


41 


51.957 


03 


42,329 


49 


1891 ... 


241,967 


■20 


51,846 


81 


61,389 


65 


39.139 


22 




(5,810,455 


83 


tl,922,432 


62 


J492,900 


62 


4471,246 


17 



NoU.—libe sum of 8522,307 having been refunded by Fenang 
landowners for the Penaug Eeclamation, it falls to be deducted from the 
above, and, as of the balani:e the sum of $975,865 was Bpent un Hospitals, 
Gaols, &c., which are as much for the convenience of Province Wellesley and 
Dindings as for Penang, ic follows that half that sum falls to be deducted 
from the Penang column and added to the other, go that tho true ratios 
stand : — 

Singapore S5,81 0,465 

Province Wellealev and Dindings ... 980,832 

Penang 912,192 

Thus :— 

Singapore, according to Blue Books $5,810,455 

Province Welleslej and Dindings, ac- 
cording to Blue Books 8492,900 

Plus half cost Hospitals, &c 487,932 



Penang, according to Blue Books 
Less sum refunded bj landowners 



LesB half cost Hospitals, &c, 



»1,922,432 
522,307 

11,400,125 
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APPENDIX Xa. 

Works and Buildings, 1875. 



Penang. 



Civil. 

for married Constables and Non- 
ssioned OflBcers at Byan Lepas 
otation ••• ••• ••• ••• 

ice Station at Machang Bubo 
le frontier, Province Wellesley... 
jw Police Stations in New Terri- 

t»« t«a ••• •■• • • • 

ce Station at Batii Feringgi in 

rth of Pulau Penang 

Repairs to Balik Pulau Police 

I •«• ••• ••• ••# cat 

Repairs to the Convalescent 

\J VV ••• ••! ••• ••• ••• 

of School at Nebong Tebal, Pro- 

Vellesley 

tion of Boundary Wall in Front 

Tree School, Penang 

il Accommodation at Free School, 

I ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Iwamp behind Hospital, Butter- 

««t ••• ••• •#• ••• 

►dation for Land Office at Butter- 

■* ••• fttt vtt ttt 

ipply and disinfecting arrange- 

it Pnlo Jerjak Hospital 

f Telegraph ... 

f Esplanade & Public Grounds. 

f Grounds on the Hill & Special 

? and Additions to Bungalows... 
of Quarters for one European 

Sergeant in Province Wellesley. 
of Town Survey, Penang 
Court House at Telok Epi in 

jrritory 

:)rks and Alterations 

lepairs of Public Buildings 



of Civil Works and Buildings ... 



9262.00 



900.00 
650.00 
880.00 



475.00 
2,500.00 



436.00 

156.06 

2,934.70 

87.17 



P. Welles- 
ley and 
Bindings. 



$450.00 



3.30 



100.00 
453.00 



225.00 



170.00 



$9,280.93 Jl,401.30 



Unlocated. 



$197.70 



1,883.28 
3,271,89 



15,352.87 



APPENDIX Xa. 

Works and Buildings, \87 5— (Continued.) 



Fenang. 



P. Welles- 
ley and 
Dindings. 



Miliiary, 

■VM^^WMk) 9kum tor erection of New Mess 
biK^v^Ai^ Ou»rter8 for four Officers... 

([(tVI^t^ (|t« i\nirt8 at Infantry Lines ... 

N(H« Ubirtii^ Adjacent to Barrack Hoom 
«A (uJ^Mlrv lanes 

.V^^HNMal »um for Drainage of Ground 
iMMkr UfWulrj Barracks 

||^tiJ^V||»V^MaHers for Hospital Serjeants 

tfl'iv'^ IN^YUlK Main Cross Drain, Infantry 

^iHi^ *** ••• *** *** ••• 



... 



'(^mI Military Works and Buildings... 



i^^oro Department, 



Ifwh^k^^'' ^^f 'lV>oIs and Plants 
^^t}A^4^ ut Tools and Plants 



Total Store Department... 



1,120.30 
980.00 

689.00 

1,515.90 
800.00 

385.42 

325.00 

1,821.53 



$7,537.15 



••• 
••• 



Unloci 



190^ 
38S 



11,29^ 



T^«l Works and BuUdin^p^... (It>.SISA>> }1,401^ 



16,61^. 
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APPENDIX Xh, 

Works and Buildings, 1876. 



Penang. 



P. Welles- 
ley and 
Dindinpfs. 



Unlocated. 



Civil. 

lice Station at Arrakuda or Mungkiiang ... 

Post Office Verandah ... 

kVorks and Alterations 

pini^ one Police Station and three Barracks 

evince Wellesley 

pin<5 and special E-epairs to Quarters of 

rnment Agent in Province Wellesley • 
of 'J\4egrapli ... 

Grounds round public buildinp^s 
Furniture and Grounds of the Hill 

(t-XOWo ■•• ••• •«• ••• ••• ••! 

b Eepairs of Public Buildings 

cs for married Constables and Non-Com- 
oned Officers at Byan Lepas Police Station... 
)lice Station at Batu Feringgi in the North 

LlfAjXi.^^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

swamp behind Hospital at Butte rworth ... 
Supply and disinfecting arrangements at 
Jerjak Hospital 

Total Civil Works and Buildings ... 

Military. 

ting Old Mess House into Field Officer's 

L/OX o ••• •«• ••• ••■ ••• ••• 

Tmont of Drain from Soldiers' Cook and 

ti Houses, Fort Cornwallis 

Works and Alterations 

iping two Blocks of Barracks and range 

itrines. Infantry Lines... 

ino: lower storey of Infantry Barracks, Fort 

wallis (on an estimate of $i)00) 

3 of Cantonment Roa-ds, Infantry Lines 

L XV/C'I /(Ifll 0..a ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

rary Accommodation for Head Quarters of a 
'giment 

Total Military Works and Buildings ... 

ihlic Works and Survey Store Department. 

ise of Tools and Plant ... 

ise and Repair of Instruments 
s of Tools and Plant ... 

Total P. Works and Survey Store Dept. ... 



Total Works and Buildings 



$300.- 



8iG.30 



306.75 



$238.— 
2,133.01 



$396.51 
1,497.95 



168.— 



450.- 



396.15 



$2,908.61 



434.— 



$1,887.05 



240.35 



4,998.40 



$7,609.76 



373.— 

223.— 
602.— 

1,267.50 

492.06 

199.20 

1,998.58 

600.- 



$5,755.34 



$8,663.95 



$1,887.05 



700.01 

18.75 

613.36 

$1,332.12 



$8,941.88 



XXXIV 



APPENDIX Xc. 

Works and Buildings, 1877. 



Penang. 



p. Welles- 
ley and 
Dindin^. 



Unloci 



Civil. 

Construction of Penang Gaol 

Asphalting Floors of two Latrines and Four Wards 

at Pauper Hospital... ... 

Repairs to the stone sea-wall opposite the Marine 

Police Quarters and to the liubble Wall round 

the foundation of the Boat House 
Urgent Services at Government Bungalow, Penang 

^^^XJL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• 

Re-attaping Police Stations and Barracks, Pro- 
vince Wellesley 

Minor Works and Alterations 

Upkeep of Telegraph 

Do. Grounds round Public Buildings 
Do. Furniture and Grounds of the Hill 
Bungalows 

Addition Ward for Pauper Hospital 

New Police Station at Arrakuda or Mungkuang... 

Providing Office for Protector of Immigrants 

Removal of Lock Hospital to Chowrasta 

Current Repairs of Public Buildings 

Total Civil Works and Buildings... 

Military. 
Building Commissariat store at Fort Cornwallis... 
Repairing Lower storey of Infantry Barracks, Fort 

Cornwallis 
Gymnasium at Infantry lines 
Rebuilding Walls of Fives Court at Infantry Lines 
Improvement to the Rifle Range ... 

Mortuary at the Infantry Hospital 

Keeping in order Ground round Military Hospital 

in Infantry Lines & Upkeep of Military Roads. 
Minor Works and Alterations 
Temporary accommodation for Her-d Quarters of a 

Regiment ... ... ... ... ... 

Current Repairs ... ... 

Total Military Works and Buildings... 

Public Works and Survey Store Department. 
Purchase of Tools and Plant ... 

Do. and Repairs of Instruments 

Do. of a Theodolite 
Repairs of Tools and Plant 

Total ... 



$9,685.62 
698.20 

482.50 
1,000.— 



406.60 

1,370.69 
810.— 

• • • 

699.G0 
316.— 



$15,469.21 



5,694.67 

368.84 
285.— 
280.— 
336.— 
250.— 

400.— 
433.71 

1,386.46 
1,857.31 



$11,291.99 



Total Works and Buildings ... $26,761.20 



$950.— 



35.76 



$985.76 



$2,18 V". 
250- 



5,48^- 



$7,92^- 



$986.76 



848-; 

495!^ 
663-- 



$2,008- ^ 



$9,931 -^ 



APPENDIX Xd. 

Works and Buildings, 1878. 



Penang. 



P. Welles- 
ley and 
Dindingg. 



Unlocated. 



Civil. 
Iding and additional Ward at Sungei Bakup 

LOSpi vctX ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

ilding a New Jetty 150 feet long by 7 feet wide 
dTj jl enang ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

ilding a Public Works store at Butterworth . . . 
lilding New Police Station and Barracks at 

JlT UJiau X XaULS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

iterations and improvements to Nebong Tebal.. 

roviding Accomodation for Married Constables 

in Country Districts 

roviding additional cellular accommodation at 

the New Gaol (part of estimate) 

Erection of a Malay School at McAlister Eoad, 

including purchase of land 

Special Bepairs to Government House Penang Hill. 
5ie-attaping Police Stations and Barracks, Pro- 
vince Wellesley 

E*roviding Witnesses' Room and Verandah to 

Police Court at Butterworth 

TJpkeep of Telegraph 

Do. Grounds round Public Buildings 
Do. Furniture and Grounds at the Hill 

Bungalow 

^Minor Works and Alterations 

Providing additional Cells to the Police Stations 

at Butterworth ... ... 

C}urrent Repairs of Public Buildings 



$1,700.— 

• 4 • 

3,349.— 

• • • 

1,069.— 

8,307.20 

596.— 
792.49 



$200.— 
347.— 
359.— 



339.79 
1,491.54 



819.— 
700.— 



Total Civil Works and Buildings. 

Military. 

'-^pleep of Military Roads and Grounds at In- 
-^ gantry Lines ... 

Joiner Works and Alterations 

-'"^i.rrent Repairs 

Total Military Works and Buildings... 

Pvhlie Works and Survey Store Department. 

purchase of Tools and Plant 

^■epairs of Tools and Plant 



$17,645.02 



625.— 



$2,950.— 



231.78 
1,906.64 



378.66 

420.18 

1,947.84 



$2,746.68 



Total Public Works and Survey Dept... 
Total Works and Buildings... 



$7,583.34 



$20,391.70 



$2,950.— 



345.86 
485.67 



$831.53 



$8,414.87 
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APPENDIX XX. 

Heterogeneous Mass. 



— 


tJnlocttted. 


'■TSSSq^JS- 




$ 


Ctg. 


S 


eU. 


1875 


116,285 


94 


39,768 


74 


1876 


128,728 


94 


52,299 


69 


1877 


72,5!ifi 


31 


91,971 


65 


1878 


103,510 


55 


86,276 


35 


1879 


134,540 


57 


74,065 


43 


1880 


105,611 


64 


82,926 


27 


1881 


102,926 


79 


97,588 


11 


1882 


110,796 


24 


71,480 


12 


1883 


289,616 


51 


83,250 


74 


188i 


122,518 


- 


107,265 


32 


1885 


300,613 


69 


110,594 


47 


1886 


181,162 


32 


114,682 


49 


1887 


170,970 


23 


155,374 


07 


1888 


159,519 


53 


121,076 


12 


1889 


169,177 


46 


132.341 


33 


1890 


197,920 


20 


134.645 


22 


1891 


160,960 


31 


162,118 


60 


Total ... 


$2,627,397 


23 


1,717,524 


72 
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IXXXT 

APPENDIX XXn. 

Administration A. 



Tear.. 


SINGAPOHB. 


Years. 


PENANG. 




1 


cU. 




i 


eta. 


1875 


162,845 


06 


1875 


S2,082 


96 


1876 


155,622 


71 


1876 


49.148 


38 


1877 ... 


166,001 


11 


1877 


47,294 


91 


1878 ... 


167,673 


31 


1878 


51,829 


62 


1879 


169,20-( 


91 


1879 


56,718 


02 


1880 


188,746 


16 


1880 ... 


61,597 


70 


1881 ... 


200,216 


49 


1881 


63.216 


66 


1882 ... 


203.761 


65 


1882 


69,888 


82 


1883 


206,622 


10 


1883 


84,476 


17 


1884 .. 


247,054 


86 


1884 


91,303 


90 


1885 


257,328 


17 


1885 ... 


99,310 


98 


1886 


278,177 


89 


1886 


182,626 


63 


1887 ... 


318,753 


75 


1887 


151.599 


82 


1888 


297,667 


83 


1888 .. 


126,831 


50 


1889 ... 


296,380 


75 


1889 


153,464 


55 


1890 ... 


323,141 


03 


1890 


161,471 


54 


1891 


344,298 


97 


1891 


169,582 


45 


Total ... 


$3,986,496 


80 


Total ... 


31,622,444 


61 



Izzzri 



APPEHDIS XZm. 
Singapore^ hut kurgdy hdomging 



Yean. 


1 






• 


eU. 




1875 


26,198 


07 




1876 


19,261 


17 




1877 


27,774 


27 




1878 


6,014 


91 




1879 


38,983 


42 




1880 


46,810 


80 




1881 


36,444 


01 




1882 


51,320 


92 




1883 


69,459 


02 




1884. 


49,111 


01 




1885 


46,467 


74 




1886 ... 


54,081 


61 




1887 ... 


60,113 


29 




1888 


72,013 


71 


. ■ 


1889 


96,210 


97 




1890 * ... 


117,569 


17 




1891 


123,209 


12 




Total ... 


3941,053 


21 





Ixxxvii 



APPENDIX XXIIIa. 

Profit on Copper and Silver Coin- 

Credited to Singapore, hut largely belonging to Penang, 



Years. 








$ 


Ct8, 




1875 


43,204 


64 




1876 


99,324 


26 




1877 


30,107 


60 




1878 


16,244 


34 




1879 


28,013 


91 




1880 


7,591 


20 




1881 


6,679 


95 




1882 


6,109 


48 




1883 


8,765 


61 




1884 


67,075 


03 




1885 


66,024 


91 




1886 


67,621 


87 




1887 


61,968 


23 




1888 


63,348 


83 




1889 


42,015 


77 


■ 


1890 


66,967 


69 




1891 


75,888 


40 




Total ... 


$716,931 


42 





Izzxviit 

APPENDIX XXIV. 

Straits Light Dues. 



Yearg, 


SINaAPOEB. 


Ynn. 


PENANO. 




i 


eU. 




» 


eU. 


1875 


23,091 


49 


1875 


4,704 


09 


1876 


27,558 


91 


1876 


5,415 


33 


1877 


27,235 


41 


1877 ... 


5,394 


22 


1878 ... 


27,489 


31 


1878 


6,031 


99 


1879 


29,362 


22 


1879 


5,639 


_ 


1880 


32,650 


73 


1880 ... 


5,592 


69 


1881 


39,012 


01 


1881 ... 


5,750 


64 


1882 ... 


44.115 


41 


1882 


5,826 


94 


18S3 


34.987 


40 


1883 


4,498 


07 


1884 


37,377 


25 


leat ... 


5,770 


38 


1885 ... 


37,645 


48 


1885 


5,722 


35 


1886 ... 


37,935 


57 


1886 


8,149 


43 


1887 ... 


56,280 


75 


1887 


14,469 


95 


1888 


62,132 


25 


1888 


17,443 


84 


1889 


63,151 


53 


1889 ... 


18,368 


49 


1890 ... 


59,420 


48 


1890 


17,165 


58 


1891 


66,978 


94 


1891 


17,170 


03 


Total ... 


$706,425 


14 


Total ... 


$153,113 


02 



Ixxxi 



IX 



APPENDIX XXIVa. 

Straits Light Dues, collected in India. 

Credited to Singapore^ hut partly helmiging to Penang. 



Years. 








$ 


cts. 




1875 


1,855 


95 




1876 


6,897 


93 




1877 


4,568 


71 




1878 


2,435 


41 




1879 


5,137 


74 




1880 


9,849 


24 




1881 


5,324 


18 




1882 


8,407 


10 




1883 


5,982 


42 




1884 


4,891 


99 




1885 


5,857 


35 




1886 ... 


5,402 


78 




1887 


8,202 


25 




1888 


8,349 


12 




1889 


9,318 


24 




1890 


11,336 


09 




1891 


8,109 


27 




Total ... 


Jlll,925 


77 





I 



APPESDix xxr. 

« Jnnti Land hdcatgtng to true CiAeta>j. hui erfJiUd a 





SixaAtaut. 


Yesrs. 


P*i*N6. 


Years. 


Sales. 


Premiiro. 


Sales. 


Pre mi am. 


1W5 ... 


$ If^A.- 


« V'^/j.fA 


1^75 ... 


8 1,21&.27 


S 544.73 


I*i7« ,., 


•ajAi.— 


1,447.20 


l%:ii ... 


29,046 70 


3,347.90 


1877 ... 


22,132.!>1 


i,.W].Z2 


1^77 ... 


2,316.53 


3,073.:i5 


1878 ... 


21,260.44 


2,471.17 


1873 ... 


l,8i6.— 


716.54 


1879 ... 




14,862.89 


1879 ... 




2.998.38 


1880 ... 




6,298.6.5 


18S0 ... 




12,659.11 


1881 ... 




33,649.66 


18^1 ... 




6,654.67 


1882 ... 




53,020.19 


13S2 ... 




9,066.24 


1883 ... 




13,417.74 


1883 ... 




4,519.88 


1884 ... 




22,607..W 


1884 ... 




8,675.85 


1885 ... 


111,196.47 


30,01.^.49 


lS!i5 ... 




9-0,13 


1886 ... 


178,594.-87 


42,1.J3.98 


1S36 ... 




4,479.28 


1887 ... 


C5.618.6C 


] 31 ,194,37 


1887 ... 




10,297.29 


1888 ... 




26,^38.5:3 


1883 ... 




13.917.— 


1889 ... 




-»,0.:i8.10 


1889 ...■ 




4,104.67 


18«l ... 




25,924.31 


1^90 ... 




6,636.63 


1891 ... 


07,-594.43 


14,337.01 


1891 ... 
Total ... 




■ 1.827.50 


Total .., 


».t92,818.78 


8372,071.96 
41(2,818.78 
»864,890.74 


834,4tiS.80 


894.539.25 




SulOH ... 


Sales ... 


114,468.80 




$129,008,05 
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APPENDIX XX VH. 





— 


LlCESSEi. 


uttioof 8ii«»- 


YtMn. 


Singapore. 


Penang. 




1875 
1876 


Beinfc the two laat yetkrs t 
■ of the Farmers' t'on- 
tmct. 


J5324S7 
525,408 


«246,717 
249,018 






Jl,057,69.» 


»495,735 


2.13 


1877 


) ( 


553,407 


397,209 




1878 


( Do. ... 


515.338 


452,623 




1879 


) I 


583,0ti8 


418.112 






$1,651,813 


?l,267,944 


1.30 


1880 




829,536 


657,396 




1881 


Do. 


823,550 


657,525 




1882 


^ 


823,500 


657,901 






S2,476.586 


81,972,822 


1.25 


1833 


) \ 


1,222,510 


738,178 




18S4 


[ Do. J 


1,222,583 


738,170 




1885 


) i 


1,222,320 


738,000 






$3,667,413 


82,214,438 


1.65 


1886 


r 


1,373,040 


876,000 




1887 


Do. 


1,373,040 


876,000 




1888 


^ 


1,373,040 


876,000 






H119,220 


82,628,000 


1.56 


1889 


*) ( 


1,654,020 


1,171,400 




1890 


Do. 


1,570,830 


1,105,172 




1891 


Grand Total ... 


1,399,145 


873.680 






$4s623,995 


83,150,252 


1.46 




»] 7,596,722 


$11,729,201 


Average 1.5 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 

Uxcerpts from the Bepori on the Census of the Straits Settlements, taken 
on the lyth April, 1891, hy E, M. Merewether, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Census, 

Page 13, Para. 62— 





1881. 


1891. 




Occu- 
pied. 


Unoccu- 
pied. 


Total. 


Occu- 
pied. 


Unoccu- 
pied. 


Total. 


Town ••• ... 
Country 


11,533 
7,621 


908 
406 


12,441 
8,027 


17,732 
5,416 


1,719 
329 


19,451 
5,745 


Total ... 


19,154 


1,314 


20,468 


23,148 


2,048 


25,196 



Page 19, Para 100— 





1881. 


1891. 


District. 


Occu- 
pied. 


Unoccu- 
pied. 


Total. 


Occu- 
pied. 


Unoccu- 
pied. 


Total. 


Penang Island ... 
P. Wellesley ... 
Dindings 


Not given 
Do. 
Do. 


15,395 

20,116 

... 


19,240 

23,790 

650 


517 
114 
149 


19,757 

23,904 

799 


Total ... 


... 


35,511 


43,680 


780 


44,460 



Population and Representation. 

Population Penang 123,886 

Do. Province Wellesley. 108,117 
Do. Dindings 3,615 

Northern Settlements, Total ... 235,618 represented in the Legisla- 
iive Council by one official and two unofficial members — Total 3. 



Population Singapore 184,554 represented in tlie Legisla- 

iive Council by six official and five unofficial members — Total 11. 
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APPENDIX XXYlU—ContinHed. 

Page 18, Para. 99. — Taking the area of Penang* Island afc 
108 square miles, that of Province Wellesley at 274 square 
miles, and that of the Bindings at 220 square miles, the total 
area of the Settlement is 602 square miles, and the density of 
the population is 388.2 per square mile, exclusive of the Floating 
Population. 

Taking the different parts of the Settlement separately, the 
density of the Population in each is as follows : — 



District. 



Density of Population. 



Penang Island 
Province Wellesley 
Dindings ... 



1,129.6 per square mile. 
394.5 



}f 



16.4 „ 



» 



>f 



91 



ft 



Page 2, Para. 8. — Taking the area of the Colony at 1,464 
square miles, the densit}' of the Population, exclusive of the 
Floating Population is 343.5 per square mile. 

The following table shews the density of the Population at 
each Settlement : — 



Settlement. 


Area 

in square 

miles. 


Number 

per square 

mile. 


Singapore ••• 

Penang, Province Wellesley and Dindings ... 

Malacca ... 


227 
635 

602 


782.7 
388.2 
144.2 


Total .. 


1,464 


343.5 
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APPENDIX XXIX. 



Cost of Maintenance of " Colonial Steamer" exclusive of Interest on her 
first cost and exclusive of the ordinary allowance for depreciation 
that rules with shipowners. 



- 


Salaries. 


Eepairs, 

Eations, 

Clothing, &c. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 




Years. 


Fixed 
Establish- 
ment. 


Provi- 
sional and 
Tempo- 
rary. 


Total. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
]889 
1890 
1891 


§6,420.- 
6,932.41 
6,199.— 
7,599.31 
7,562.39 
7,196.65 


$6,300.— 
6,915.20 
6,396. ~ 
4,774.42 
5,338.40 
6,369.71 


$15,424.16 
16,881.99 
16,885.63 
14,184.46 
17,539.77 
13,508.91 


$600.— 
200.— 
* t • 

408.06 
250.— 
531.45 


$28,744.16 
30,929.60 
29,4^0.63 
26,966.25 
30,690.56 
27,606.72 




$174,417.92 




Average per 


annum ... 


$29,069.65 
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A.iDArEi^TisEi!vd:E2srTS. 



ADVER'nSEMENT. 



KATZ BROTHERS, 

i^EiisrTLnsra-. 



BRANCHES: 

Singapore, London and Frankfort o/nu 



1 



IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 

FOE 

BTJOHAKTAiT vrs.issrr 

STJPPLIBD TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SDDAWAY'S "Camel" Hair, 

BELTING "Camel" Mark, 



GUINNESS' STOUT, "Vat" BrandJ 



ALEXANDER SHANK'S & SONS 

Tin Mining Machinery, Pumps and Engine 

Importers of their weU-known AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, awarded first prize Peuang Agricaltural Show, 



Axes, Parangs, Bliongs, Chankols, &c., &c, 



^■Axes, I 



ON HAND A LAKOe STOCK OS 




ADVERTISEMENT. 




THE 





AND 



STRSITS CHRONI^IxE. 



ESTABLISHED 1833. 



FT7BZiZSHED DAZL?. 



The "Pinang Gazette" is the 

Oldest and Leading Journal in Penang, and 

the only paper in the Island obtaining 

FOUEIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 



RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: 



For 3 months 



)) 



99 



6 



33 



• • • 



• • • 



1 year ... 
Postage per annum ... 



< • • 



$5/. 
$10/. 

$20/. 
$3/. 



PAYABLE IN ADYANCE. 



ADVERTISBMENT, 



- THE - 



" Jinang Gazette" jFe§|. 



' T y y 



. /^/ Undertakes \^ 

/^Jy to turn out Promptly and 
--^r in the Best Style 

r/ 

(©OMMEI^GIAL AND ^ENBI^ALi 
IlBiprnEI^ ^I^ESS ©I^INIPING, 




(©OPPEI^PLArPE ^I^INIPING, 



Die Stamping, 



BOOI^BINDING AND I^UWNG 050I^I^. 



s^*i^\4% ^% ^S4 S ^ ^ e*^r^ 



FOB, SALE 



♦STATIONERY* 



OF ALL Kiirns, 



For Business and Priyate Correspondence. 



